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Part I 
INTRODUCTION 


The 20th century has differed from all previous history in one 
important respect--for the first time humankind’s capacity to meet the 
basic needs of all the people of the world, to feed, clothe and house 
them properly--was not in doubt. Inheriting some amazing advances 
from the previous century and adding to these at an even faster pace, 
humankind soon not only had the capacity to produce enough food‘for 
all people of the world and medicines for most known diseases, in 
addition it also acquired the capacity to rush food and medicines to 
any part of the planet within a matter of hours. This surely was a big 
achievement of science that should have been harnessed to wipe out 
hunger, disease and want from the face of the earth. 


If this had been done, then today in the last decade of the 20th 
century we would have been holding celebrations for accomplishing 
the final defeat of hunger and want by humankind on our planet, the 
only one known to have life among the millions of such bodies. 


Instead look at the reality at the start of the last decade of the 20th 
century : 

* Over 14 million children died each year before reaching their 
fifth birthday. 

* 180 million children under five suffer from serious malnutrition. 

* On an average 4000 people die every day due to the effects of 
war and civil strife. 

* Onan average 3000 people are uprooted from their homes every 
day. 


"I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt or when the 
self becomes too much with you, apply the following test : Recall the face 
of the poorest and the weakest man whom you may have seen and ask 
yourself if the step you contemplate 1s going to be of any use to him. Will 
he gain anything by it ? Will it restore him to a control over his own life 
and destiny ? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? Then you will find your doubts and your self 
melting away." 

--Mahatma Gandhi 


"In 1932 people in the cities and in the countryside rose up against 
the harsh conditions and brutal punishments. The rich and the powerful 
replied with a massacre which can never be forgotten. They sent their 
armed forces into our communities and killea 35000 of our people within 
a few days. Men were hung from trees with rocks tied to their feet so their 
heads would be severed. Women were forced to slaughter our animals 
and prepare meat for the soldiers before being raped and killed. 


"We were all accused of being communists as an excuse for the 
brutality. When the slaughter was complete, we were prohibited from 
wearing our traditional dress or speaking our native languages. And, of 
course, those lands which had remained in our hands were stolen. Mother 
Earth rumbled with earthquakes and hurncanes. The trees have now been 
torn from the river sides and 11 years. of civil war have completed the 
devastation of the land. Now the soil is treated with fertilisers and 
pesticides to encrich its owners, but we do not have enough to eat. When 
we have sought reforms to secure a basis for survival, our people have 
been called subversives and whole communities have been massacred. 
Mother Earth is in pain and we are dying from hunger and brutality." 


--Adrian Esquina Lisco 
Spritual chief from El Salvador 
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How the Trust of Mother Earth 
Has Been Betrayed 


The Milky Way is only one of the countless galaxies which exist in 
the universe. 


The sun, our sun, is only one of the countless stars that exist in our 
Milky Way. 

The Earth is only one of the planets (not to mention the several 
satellites, asteroids and comets) which form the family of the sun (the 
solar system). 


And among all these, as far as present human knowledge goes, life 
exists only on earth. Of course, life may well be existing on several 
heavenly bodies, but as per the latest knowledge available at present 
to us, it is known to exist only on earth. 


And what a diverse life it is. According to one estimate, there are 
over 1600000 species of animals and 400000 species of plants in the 
world. All these together contributing to a beautiful world. 


And among these Homo sapiens or human beings are only one of 
the species, albeit the most capable one. 


And what a complex structure each living being is. A new-born 
baby, for example, has over 2000 million cells. 


God (life is simply too complex to be explained by evolution alone) 
made us the most capable species of this planet to keep mother earth 
in good health and look after her other children (all other living beings 
other than Homo sapiens, including other animals, birds, plants, trees 
etc.). Far from fulfilling this responsibility, humankind has not even 
spared the members of its own species. Human beings have been 
constantly attacking and exploiting each other. In addition they have 
ravaged mother earth and threatened countless species of plants and 
animals with total annihilation. 


The Japanese journalist, Akiyama Toyohiro, who orbited the earth 
in 1990 with two Soviet cosmonauts abroad a Soyuz spacecraft reported 
as he flew over Borneo (a region which has witnessed very large scale 
deforestation), "we humans are such tiny beings not even visible from 
space, but we too can damage this huge earth by polluting it." 


fi, 


This actually was an understatement. The tiny looking man (it is 
more often man than woman) cannot just damage the huge earth, he 
has now acquired the awesome capability to destroy it altogether. 


Many astronauts who went to the moon said that the voyage deeply 
affected them, altering the view they earlier had of their home planet. 
While standing on earth we are impressed by its teeming life, from the 
moon it must have appeared so lonely--the only known place of life for 
billions and billions of miles in such a vast universe. And then one 
begins to think--what have we done to this great gift of nature or God? 


Jeremiah Creedon reported in the New Internationalist : 


"The world’s largest radio telescope rests in the lush, green hills of 
Puerto Rico, a 20-acre dish opening skyward like a giant birdbath. This 
past October scientists began using the Arecibo Observatory to scan 
the Milky Way for evidence of other civilisations. Scientists with the 
US National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) call their 
study the best hope yet for finding a cosmic message in a bottle. By 
century’s end, ‘the search for extra-terrestrial intelligence’ (known by 
the acronym SETI) could be over." (R 16) 


If contact is ever established with living beings from heavenly body 
outside the realm of science fiction, the guests would doubtless express 
surprise at the peculiar ways of humankind in first struggling for 
thousands of years to acquire the capability for conquering hunger and 
diseases,then after actually acquiring this capability in the 20th century, 
using it increasingly in activities that are destroying the planet and 
inflicting severe suffering on its inhabitants. 


The World Commsssion on Environment and Development has 
said : 


"The distorting effects of the arms culture are most striking in the 
deployment of scientific personnal. Half a million scientists are 
employed on weapons research worldwide and account for around half 
of all research and development expenditure. This exceeds the total 
combined spending on developing technologies for new energy sour- 
ces, improving human health, raising agricultural productivity and 
controlling pollution. Military research and development spending of 
$ 70-80 billion worldwide in 1984-- is growing at twice the rate of 
military spending as a whole. At the same time there is a paucity of 
resources available for monitoring global climatic change, for survey- 
ing the ecosystems of disappearing rain forests and spreading deserts 
and for developing agricukural technologies appropriate to rainfed 
tropical agriculture." (R 1) 


According to the UN Group of Governmental Experts on the 
Relationship Between Disarmament and Development, 


"There can no longer be the slightest doubt that resource scarcities 
and ecological stresses constitute real and imminent threats to the 
future well-being of all people and nations. These challenges are 
fundamentally non-military and it is imperative that they be addressed 
accordingly. If this is not recognised ... there is a grave risk that the 
situation will deteriorate to the point of crisis where even with low 
probability of success, the use of force could be seen as a way to 
produce results quickly enough. This is far from being a remote pos- 
siblity. In recent years, there has been a marked tendency in interna- 
tional relations to use or to threaten to use military force in response 
to non-military challenges to security." 


This great gap between what humankind was supposed to do on 
earth and what it has been doing, especially in the more recent times 
(the advance of civilisation!) is most disturbing. This is also the most 
important motivation behind writing this book. 


2 
How Famine in Africa and Cancer 


in USA are related? 


The continent of Africa and the nation of USA are separated by a 
wide distance. Both are, however, being devastated by two killers-- 
famine in the case of Africa and cancer in the case of USA. Is there a 
meeting point in the two phenomenon which are apparently so com- 
pletely separated from each other? 


Let’s first look at the African tragedy where drought, environmen- 
tal ruin, distorted development policies, civil strife and war have 
together combined to create famine-like conditions in large parts of 
several countries. The World Commission on Enviornment and 
Development (1981) noted that during the period October 1984-April 
1987 the "drought triggered, environment-development crisis in Africa 
peaked, putting 35 million people at risk, killing perhaps a million... As 
the drought receded, some 19 million people continued to suffer 
famine." 


"Malnutrition and hunger have weakened much of the population, 
reducing their productivity, and made more of them (especially 
children and the old) more susceptible to debilitating diseases and 
premature deaths. The crisis has reversed progress in supplying safe 
drinking water and sanitation." 


It is shocking that one million persons could have died without an 
adequate response coming from the rest of the world or even definitive 
information reaching the concerned people of the world. 


Moreover, there are others who think the crisis is even more acute. 
Maxime Ferrari, Director, UNEP Regional Office for Africa said on 
18 September, 1986, 


"The seriousness of the African crisis cannot be overemphasised 
and in it entirety, it should really engage the whole world. The lives of 
400 million people living in Africa today are imperilled. And many 
more people yet to be born will face a very bleak future unless effective 
solutions are found and found quickly." 
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__ How has the crisis emerged? Both domestic and international 
issues are to blame. As an anonymous speaker told the WCED 
hearings : 


"Ifthe desert is growing, forest disappearing, malnutrition increas- 
ing, and people in urban areas living in very bad conditions, it is not 
because we are lacking resources, but the kind of policies implemented 
by our rulers, by the elite group. Denying people rights and peoples’ 
interests is pushing us to a situation where it is only the poverty that has 
a very prosperous future in Africa. And it is our hope that your 
Commission, the World Commission, will not overlook these problems 
of human rights in Africa and will put emphasis on it. Because it is only 
free people, people who have rights, who are mature and responsible 
citizens, who then participate in the development and in the protection 
of the enviornment." (R 1) E 


The WCED report said, drawing attention to the international 
aspects : 


"Among the many causes of the African crisis, the working of the 
international economy stands out. sub-Saharan Africa’s economic 
well-being depends even more than low-income Asia’s on develop- 
ments in the world economy. Within the last decade, many sub-Saharan 
countries have been hit by adverse trends in commodity terms of trade 
and external shocks such as higher oil prices, fluctuating exchange rates 
and higher interest rates. Over the last ten years, the prices of major 
commodities such as copper, iron ore, sugar, groundnuts, rubber, 
timber and cotton have fallen significantly. In 1985, the terms of trade 
of Sub-Saharan countries (except oil-exporting countries) were 10 per 
cent below 1970 levels. In countries eligible for funds from the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA), the average fall was well 
over 20 per cent, with even greater drops in some, including Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Zaire and Zambia." 


Specifically in the context of South Africa, the report said : 


"The inhuman policy of apartheid is at the core of the state of 
political conflict in Southern Africa. One of the many ways by which 
apartheid institutionalises both conflict and enviornmental degrada- 
tion is by allocating, through the ‘homelands’ system, 14 per cent of the 
nation’s land to 72 per cent of the population. Young working-age 
blacks flee the overcultivated and overgrazed ‘homelands’ to seek work 
in the cities, where on top of the squalor of overcrowded townships, 
they encounter extreme socio-economic inequality and racial segrega- 
tion. They fight back. Repression intensifies and the victims take refuge 
over the border, whereupon the South African regime widens the 
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conflict into neighbouring states. The entire region is becoming caught 
up in the ensuing violence, which could well ignite wider conflict 
drawing in major powers." 


According to the Third World Guide, 1991-92 : (R 3) 


"The survival of the racist system depended to a large extent, on 
the interest of international capitalism in investing in the region, at- 
tracted by the availability of a large pool of cheap labour. Foreign 
investment, especially by Americans, quintupled in value between 1958 
and 1967." 


x 


Now let’s come to the USA scene where cancer is assuming more 
and more dangerous proportions as a killer disease. Samuel S. Epstein 
writing for the Ecologist/Third World Number Network says : (R 3) 


"With over 900000 cases and 450000 US deaths in 1986, cancer now 
has reached epidemic proportions with an incidence of one in three 
and mortality of one in four. In recent years, the incidence rate has 
risen sharply, by some two per cent a year, with mortality rates rising 
by one per cent a year. 


"Striking confirmation of these recent increases comes from es- 
timates of the lifetime probability of getting cancer for people born at 
different times. For white males born in 1975 to 1985, for instance, the 
probability of developing cancer has risen from 30 to 36 per cent, whilst 
the probability of dying from cancer has risen from 19 to 23 per cent. 


"Lung cancer is responsible for about one-third of the overall 
recent increase in incidence rates. The only decreases have been for 
cancer of the cervix and stomach, and to a lesser extent rectal cancer." 


The Time magazine reported an January 14, 1991 on the rapid 
increase of breast cancer : (R 25) 


"The number of cases continues to soar. According to the National 
Cancer Institute (NCI) the US incidence increased 32 per cent be- 
tween 1982 and 1987. Only lung cancer is rising faster. Cancer is the 
leading cause of death for women aged 35 to 50 and breast cancer is 
the most common malignancy in this age group. All in all, an American 
woman has a one in ten chance of developing breast cancer over the 
course of her lifetime and that risk keeps on rising." 


The Time magazine article gives more importance to high fat 
content diets and related factors in explaining this high incidence of 
breast cancer. But speaking for high rates of all types of cancer, Epstein 
places more stress on exposure to dangerous chemicals and pollutants. 
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According to him, vested interests try to divert attention away from 
industrial cancer-causing agents by diverting attention to other less 
important factors. Epstein says : 


"Living near petrochemical and certain other industries in highly 
urbanised communities increases cancer risks, as demonstrated by the 
clustering of excess cancer rates. High levels of toxic and carcinogenic 
chemicals are deliberately discharged by a wide range of industries into 
the air of surrounding communities. 


"The volume of hazardous wastes disposed of every year in the 
United States has risen from under one million tons in 1940 to well over 
300 million tons in the 1980s--more than one ton per US citizen per 
year. The industries involved--fossil fuel, metal mining and processing, 
nuclear and petrochemical--have littered the entire land mass of the 
US with some 50000 toxic waste landfills. 


"Not surprisingly an increasing number of rural and urban com- 
munities have found themselves located on or near hazardous waste 
sites, or downstream, down-gradient or down-wind from such sites." 
(R 3) 


Eric Eckholm has written in his book, ‘The Picture of Health’ : 


"Either because materials used on the job have never been tested 
for potential health hazards, or because industries and their regulators 
have ignored test results, nasty ‘surprises’ about one substance or 
another appear from time to time. The discovery of rare liver cancers 
among dozens of vinyl chloride workers in 1974 was a harbinger of 
shocking disclosures to come. 


"Thousands of chemicals with unknown health effects have been 
introduced into workplaces over the last three decades. Since long 
time-lags often separate toxic-chemical exposures from the onset of 
diseases, tracing the impact of dangerous chemicals entails extraordi- 
nary difficulties. Had vinyl chloride caused a more common malignan- 
cy (such as lung cancer) than it does, its threat might have gone 
unrecognised indefinitely. Yet, even in the case of vinyl chloride, claims 
Dr. John M. Peters of Harvard University, ‘Well before 1974, there was 
enough evidence to support the presumption of a serious occupational 
hazard’." 

Further, "A county-by-county survey of cancer incidence in the 
United States, recently carried out by the National Cancer Institute, 
provides strong circumstantial evidence of what most cancer re- 
searchers have long suspected. The study indicates that many industrial 
causes of cancer await identification. In general, cancer rates for both 
sexes are highest in the most heavily industrialised counties. Compar- 
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ing the incidences of specific types of cancer with the locations of 
particular industries, Drs. William J. Blot and Joseph F. Fraumeni Jr., 
found excessive lung cancer rates among males living in counties 
containing paper, chemical, petroleum, and transportation industries. 
In some cases, the involved industries have not previously been linked 
to lung cancer. While these correlations may well point to occupational 
hazards, the researchers write that it will be necessary ‘to supplement 
occupational studies with community surveys to determine whether a 
cancer risk is confined to the workplace or has spread beyond plant 
boundaries’." (R 9) 


In a call for legislation to make screening new industrial chemicals 
for health hazards mandatory Russell Train, then chief of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, observed : 


"There are today more than 30000 chemicals in actual commercial 
production. Every year, this list grows by some 1000 new compounds. 
Of the more than two million known chemicals, only a few thousand 
have been tested for carcinogenicity and--aside from those used in food 
additives, drugs and pesticides--only a few hundred have been ade- 
quately tested. We know, in fact, very little about the health effects even 
of the 30000 chemicals already in commercial production. We have no 
way of systematically screening the chemicals that do go into produc- 
tion, we have no way of knowing precisely which chemicals go into 
production every year. In other words, we not oniy don’t know whether 
what’s going out there is dangerous--we don’t even know what’s going 
out there. We have, however, learned one thing: it’s what we don’t know 
that can really hurt us, even kill us." 


Epstein says that due to the importance of industrial/chemicals 
factor, the situation regarding cancer may deteriorate even further in 
the days to come : (R 3) 


"A lot of cancer today reflects exposures in the 1950s and 1960s. 
The production, use and disposal of synthetic organic and other in- 
dustrial carcinogens was then miniscule in terms of volume when 
compared to current levels, which will determine future cancer rates 
for younger populations now exposed. So there is every reason to 
anticipate that even today’s high cancer rates will be exceeded in 
coming decades." 


Here then is the connecting link. The same industrial interests who 
were willing to contribute to strengthening the system of apartheid and 
its spillover to violence in several neighbouring countries as well can 
also behave in their own country in an equally selfish way to delay and 
stall the recognition of known industrial/chemical cancer-causing 
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agents. If the people of the developed countries do not protest against 
the industry’s greed in a far-away land, then they may themselves also 
become the victim of this policy. The military-industrial establishment 
was responsible for cruel violence in many far-away countries. The 
Presidents did not resist this. But later a very popular President was 
himself killed, quiet likely due to the collusion at some level of the same 
establishment. This raises important questions--to what extent are the 
interests of ordinary peuple the same if serious mistakes in devloping 
as well as developed countries have to be checked. Despite the con- 
tradiction which appears at the surface, if we go deep enough, in fact, 
there may be more convergence of interests than contradiction. This 
important issue is also the motivation as well as the subject matter of 
this book. 


jb 


3 
What is the Relationship Between the Deaths of 
President Allende and President Kennedy? 


In his farewell speech to the US people in January 1961 Dwight 
Eisenhower had said : 


"We must guard against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military-industrial complex." 


Sadly this precaution was not taken, so that the military-industrial 
complex continued to gain influence in the mightiest nation of the 
world (and elsewhere). This had its impact in influencing aggressions 
on many countries, especially developing countries, but ultimately also 
in bringing several distortions in the functioning of American 
democracy, culminating in the assassination of a popular President. 


The USA is far ahead of any other country in intervening in other 
countries (at an average of once every eighteen months in post World 
War II period--according to a count made in New Internationalist). At 
least some of these interventions have been motivated, along with other 
objectives, by the aim of gaining better access to the resources or 
markets of other countries. 


Yet the same country which has such a powerful intelligence and 
intervention network that the entire world has learnt to live in awe of 
it, has been able to do virtually nothing at all to find out who killed one 
of its most popular Presidents (R 85). Instead a lot of cheap books were 
sold celebrating the sexual escapades of the departed leader, perhaps 
with the added motive of destroying the charisma that surrounded him. 


On closer examination, how vulnerable and uncertain are those 
who appear to be so strong and arrogant. 


In an opinion poll taken shortly after the release of the film ‘JFK’ 
in the United States, 73 per cent of those surveyed said they believed 
that there was a conspiracy to kill Kennedy, 50 per cent suspected the 
CIA to be involved and 48 per cent suspected the Mafia. As many as 
a a of those polled believed they had not been told the full truth. 

R 94 
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4 
Why Even the Richest Nations 


are in a Crisis? 


Mother Earth has not been equally kind to all her children. Some 
of her children have been endowed more favourably than others. 
Mother’s thinking must have been that those to whom she has been 
extra kind will also be benevolent in sharing their riches with others. 


A prominent nation which got more than its share from Mother is 
the United States of America. This most powerful of the powerful 
nations has a population density which is nearly two-third the world 
average. To feed five per cent of the world’s population it has been 
endowed with much higher resources, as would be evident from the 
following table : 


Table 1 

Per cent share of World’s Natural Resources in the USA 
Resource % Share 
1. Bituminous Coal (P.R.R.) 10 
2. Lignite and Sub-Bituminous Coal (P.R.R.) 19 


3. Crude Oil (P.R.R.) 
4. Natural Gas (P.R.R.) 


5. Uranium (Recoverable at less than $ 20 per kg.) 7 
6. Uranium (Recoverable at $ 80-130 per kg.) 40 
7. Hydroelectric (Installed Capacity) 15 
8. Land Area 7 


Note: P.R.R.--Proved Recoverable Reserves. 


Source : Derived on approximation basis from World Resources 
1990-91. (R 2) 

This bounty of nature was helped further by the turn of events in 
the 20th century. During the two World Wars the USA emerged on the 
victorious sides, but very little of the destructive war was actually fought 
on US land. At the end of the II World War the US had won so much 
political goodwill that even many communist freedom fighters in far off 
‘hina and Vietnam looked upon the USA as a friend. 
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Yet what is the situation today, about five decades after the II 
World War? 


Today, incredible as it may appear, the USA is the biggest debtor 
in the entire world. The size of its foreign debt makes the figures of 
debt of many heavily indebted developing nations appear dwarfish in 
comparison. 


Its economy is in a mess and it is losing out in several significant 
areas to rivals like Japan and Germany-led Europe. As for its banking, 
Time magazine reported (January 14, 1991) : 


"Not since the Great Depression has the outlook for so many major 
US banks seemed so grim. More than 1000 of the 12400 commercial 
banks are on the government’s watch list, a level four times as high as 
it was during the 1981-82 recession. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) expects 180 banks with total assets of $ 70 billion 
to fail this year. That will slash the FDIC, which insures bank deposits 
by more than SO per cent to a meagre $ 4 billion." 


Several concerned scholars and journalists have drawn attention 
to the shocking poverty of the inner areas of American cities, and of 
the distress that exists there. To give just one example, David Ransom 
reported in a recent issue of New Internationalist (October 1991) : (R 
22) 

"The full extent of the dereliction, violence and despair that have 
overtaken the inner cities of New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Washington or Los Angeles in recent years is not fully appreciated 
outside the US, or even by many Americans themselves. There are no 
jobs, no decent homes, no health care and not much education worth 
the name. Infant mortality rates in the Black ghettoes approach Third 
World levels. In Harlem, New York City, 47 per cent of residents were 
living below the poverty line in the 1980s. When a few unionised, 
well-paid job vacancies in the Los Angeles docks became available, 
50000 predominantly Black and Chicano youth lined up for miles to 
apply for them." 


J.K. Galbraith, a leading scholar of USA, after describing the 
distressing socio-economic scene in the USA and the UK and also 


saying how the British have learned to live with it, concludes on a note 
of warning : (R 118) 


‘In the US the urban underclass, now casually so designated could 
be less patient. An explosion may be waiting to happen." 
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Table 2 
Commercial Energy (1987) In Petajoules 


USA India 
Production 58242 6114 
Consumption 68079 6462 


Source : based on data given in WR 1990-91, Table 21.1 (R 2) 
Table 3 


Annual Hazardous and Special Wastes Generation 


Year Country Quantity (Thousand Metric Tonnes) 
1985 USA 265000 
1980 India 35722 


In the table 1 given above we have seen how the US is endowed 
favourably with resources to produce electricity--thermal, hydel or 
nuclear. Yet it consumed more commercial energy than it produced. 
Furthermore, USA consumed over ten times more commercial energy 
than India, even though India’s population is three and a half times 
more than the USA. Similarly the USA produces.-seven to eight times 
more hazardous wastes than India, as shown in table 3. In table 1 we 
have also seen that the USA has a vast area and its population density 
is substantially less than the world average. Yet it is a big net exporter 
of hazardous wastes, exporting 203000 metric tonnes against the import 
of 45000 metric tonnes. 


Why is it that many nations, even if they are extremly well endowed 
with nature’s bounty, are unable to live within their own means? Why 
do they have to eye the resources of others? And then turn aggressive 
towards them to get a part of their resources? What is more, why are 
not they able to prosper even after all this agression? Does not this 
imply that there is something fundamentally wrong in the path such 
countries are pursuing. 


This is another set of disturbing questions which motivated the 
writing of this book. 
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5 
Why the Inequalities 


Continue to Grow 


The New Internationalist reported in its issue dated January 1987, 
under the headline ‘The Legacy of Pillage’ : 


"The fabulous profits of opium dealing with China, slaving between 


Africa and the America and other trade with colonies helped to make 
possible the industrial Revolution in Europe and the US. 


"Between 1500 and 1750 more than $ 1500 million in profits and 
goods was acquired by Western Europe from its overseas colonies. 


"Between 1503 and 1660, 185000 kilos of gold and 16 million kilos 
of silver arrived in Spain from the Americas, to swell European 
economic expansion. 


"The total British plunder of India between 1757 and 1815 
amounted to Pound 1000 million ($ 1500 million). 


"Direct tribute payments to the British Crown alone as payment 
for monopoly control of the trade with India by the East India Company 
often amounted to Pound 1 million ($ 1.5 million) a year. 


"Between 1760 and 1780 profits from the West Indies and India 
probably doubled the amount of capital available for investment in the 
industrial Revolution in the UK. 


"In 1789, France exported to her colonies 78 million livres of 
foodstuffs and received sugar, coffee and other products worth 296 
livres in return." (R 23) 


This exploitation continues to this day, although the terms have 
changed. The multinational corporations and international financial 
institutions are very much in control today. 


The same journal ( quoted above) wrote about the power of 
multinational corporations, under the headline ‘Multinational Control’ 


"In 1983, the combined sales of the world’s top 200 corporations 
exceeded $ 3,000,000 million, which is the equivalent of one third of the 
total gross domestic product of this planet. 40 per cent of all interna- 
tional trade is conducted between these multinational companies. 
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"In 1985, the sales of the tobacco, coffee and beer corporation, 
Philip Morris in the US totalled $ 16000 million. That is more than 3 
times the gross domestic product (GDP) of Kenya, greater than the 
GDP of Bangladesh and only a little less than the annual GDP of Peru. 


"80 per cent of the world’s oil is traded by just 7 major oil com- 
panies, all based in industrial countries. 75 per cent of all coffee is 
traded by US-based Philip Morris and Swiss-owned Nestle. 75 per cent 
of the tobacco business is controlled by just 7 companies, 67 per cent 
of banana business by 3 firms and 35 per cent of the tea trade handled 
by Unilever. 


"In 1983, of the world’s 200 largest industrial companies, 96 were 
based in North America, 60 in Western Europe, 25 in Japan and 19 had 
their headquarters in the Third World." (R 23) 


A former senior official of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), Davison L. Budhoo has written this about the institution he had 
opportunity to examine from close quarters : 


"I am firmly convinced that there is a close, and indeed watertight, 
link between our perverse role in developing countries and the epis- 
temology that guides out action and the personal aspirations of our 
staff. More specifically, there is a widespread perception among Fund 
staff that personal progress and career advancement can best be 
served--indeed, can only be served--by an attitude that would deny, as 
being legitimate or valid, the aspiration of the ‘teeming masses’ of the 
South for a better life. Thus in our day-to-day work we must trump up 
a missionary Zeal to put the skids, carte blanche, on any effort of any 
government to alleviate destitution or to redistribute the gains of 
economic advances or to lighten, for the poor, the burden of economic 
adjustment. Put differently, the staff through time has twisted and 
changed whatever may have been the original epistemology of the Fund 
into a dogma that says that irrespective of reason, or conscience, or 
necessity, or professional etiquette Fund staff has an inherent right, 
springing from the Bretton Woods philosophy of 1944, to emasculate 
the third world, and particularly the economically underprivileged of 
the Third World, and to wield unholy power there, and to line their 
pockets with the good things of life for doing so, and to solidify the myth 
that they are above the law and that they are The New Nobility of 
Earth." (R 7) 


In his resignation letter to the Managing Director of the IMF he 
has said further, 


"I resigned from the staff of the International Monetary Fund after 
over twelve years and after 1000 days of official Fund work in the field, 
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hawking your medicine and your bag of tricks to governments and to 
peoples in Latin America and the Caribbean and Africa. To me 
resignation is a priceless liberation, for with it I have taken the first big 
step to that place where I may hope to wash my hands off what in my 
mind is blood of millions of poor and starving peoples. Mr. Camdessus, 
the blood is so much, you know it runs in rivers. It dries up too, it cakes 
all over me, sometimes I feel there is not enough soap in the whole 
world to cleanse me from the things I did in your name and in the name 
of your predecessors and your official seal." (R 7) 


The IMF and its close ally the World Bank have been pushing 
structural adjustment in many developing countries. What has been the 
impact of these and other wider changes in international trade? The 
World Commission on Environment and Development (WCED) says 
7 CRD) 


"The heaviest burden in international economic adjustment has 
been carried by the world’s poorest people. The consuquence has been 
a considerable increase in human distress and the overexploitation of 
land and natural resources to ensure survival in the short term." 


The World Commission has presented data to show how the 
economic condition of countries has been deteriorating further in 
recent years. 


Table 
Annual Rate of Increase in Per Capita GDP 1976-85 


(Per cent) 

1976-80 1981 82 83 84 85 
Per Capita GDP: 
All Developing 
Countries 2.4 “AO... <2i0 215... U2, 02 
Developing Countries 
Excluding Large 
Countries 1.9 1D, Bo-24 510 >-Li 


Source: Department of International Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, Doubling Development Finance: Meeting a Global Challenge, 
Views and Recommendations of the Committee on Development 
Planning (New York : UN, 1986). Quoted in WCED report “Our 
Common Future’. (R 1) 
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It is equally sad that the attitudes of most of the elites to the poor 
within developing countries have been dominated by apathy. The sharp 
inequalities that exist between the rich and the poor in most developing 
countries have been rising even further in most of these countries. 
There are shocking reports of the cruelity the poor have to suffer from 
time to time. 


WCED Report says furthe= : 


"The World Commission on Environment and Development first 
met in October 1984, and published its report 900 days later, in April 
1987. Over those few days : 


* The drought-triggered, environment-development crisis in 
Africa peaked, putting 35 million people at risk, killing perhaps a 
million. 

* A leak from a pesticides factory in Bhopal, India, killed more 
than 2000 people and blinded and injured over 200000 more. 


* Liquid gas tanks exploded in Mexico City, killing 1000 and 
leaving thousands more homeless. 


* The Chernobyl nuclear reactor explosion sent nuclear fallout 
across Europe, increasing the risks of future human cancers. 


* Agriculiural chemicals, solvents, and mercury flowed into the 
Rhine River during a warehouse fire in Switzerland, killing millions of 
‘fish and threatening drinking water in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. 


* An estimated 60 million people died of diarrhoeal diseases 
related to unsafe drinking water and malnutrition, most of the victims 
were children." (R 1) 


Thus while some tragedies affected the richer countries as well, by 
and large it is the poor countries who were on the receiving end of more 
and more serious disasters. 


Looking ahead to the near future, the Commission asked : 


"The Commission has sought ways in which global development 
can be put on sustainable path into the 21st century. Some 5000 days 
will elapse between the publication of our report and the first day of 
the 21st century. Whai environmental crisis lie in store over those 5000 
days? 

"During the 1970s, twice as many people suffered each year from 
‘natural’ disasters as during the 1960s. The disasters most directly 
associated with environment/development mismanagement--droughts 
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and floods affected the most people and increased most sharply in 
terms of numbers affected. Some 18.5 million people were affected by 
drought annually in the 1960s, 24.4 million the 1970s. There were 5.2 
million flood victims yearly in the 1960s, 15.4 million in the 1970s. 
Numbers of victims of cyclones and earthquakes also shot up as 
growing numbers of poor people built unsafe houses on dangerous 
ground. 


"The results are not in for the 1980s. But we have seen 35 million 
afflicted by drought in Africa alone and tens of millions affected by the 
better managed and thus less-publicised Indian drought. Floods have 
poured off the deforested Andes and Himalayas with increasing force. 
The 1980s seem destined to sweep this dire trend on into a crisis-filled 
1990s." (R 1) 


How has the politics and economics of dominance evolved over 
the years? What has been its impact on the common people? What 
shape is this likely to take in the near future? These are important 
questions, and form the subject matter of this book. 
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6 
Why the ‘New World’ Involves 
So Much Bloodshed? 


The creation of a new world is generally taken to mean a world 
free from the injustice and distortions of the existing world. But how 
different is the reality from this perception of ordinary people. It is 
fearful to recall that in recent history of humankind, many times when 
a cali for creating a new world was given, this was followed by very 
large-scale killing. 

Three examples may be given which have involved the massacre of 
millions of people within a span of a few years. 

Millions of native people and African slaves were killed in the 
colonisation which followed the European discovery of the Americas 
in 1492. 

Millions of jews were killed in Nazi-ruled Germany during the II 
World War. . 

Millions of persons were killed during Stalin’s terror rule in Soviet 
Union. 

The most baffling question regarding each of these massacres 
is--how did people actually agree to be the participants in such mas- 
sacres? What special type of sadists were they that they could perform 
such acts of mass cruelty? 


History, however, tells us that quite ordinary sort of people were 
used for such acts. Historian Raul Hillberg has written in the context 
of the holocaust, 


"The German perpetrator was not a special kind of German... We 
know that the very nature of administrative planning, of the jurisdic- 
tional structure and the budgetary system precluded the special selec- 
tion and special training of personnel. Any member of the Order Police 
could be a guard at a ghetto or on a train. Every lawyer in the Reich 
Security Main Office was presumed to be suitable for leadership in the 
mobile killing units, every finance expert to the Economic Administra- 
tive Main Office was considered a natural choice for service in a death 
camp. In other words, all necessary operations were accomplished with 
whatever personnel were at hand. 
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"It must be kept in mind that most of the participants (of the 
holocaust) did not fire rifles at Jewish children or pour gas into gas 
chambers... Most bureaucrats composed memoranda, drew up 
blueprints, talked on the telephone, and participated in conferences. 
They could destroy a whole people by sitting at their desk." (R 111) 


Elaborating this theme further, Ravi Sundaram writes in his review 
article on Zygmunt Bauman’s remarkable book ‘ Modernity and the 
Holocaust’ : "The emergence of a complex division of labour under 
modern capitalism has meant that functional specialisation generates 
a necessary remoteness of human agents from the end-product of their 
social action. In this context, the bureaucrat’s own action becomes an 
end in itself. Once so isolated from the consequences of action, the 
bureaucrat, untroubled by moral dilemmas, can pursue his allocated 
tasks. 


"The architects of the holocaust, the bombers of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and the technocrats who designed the Vietnam war, could 
continue doing so without moral qualms precisely because of the social 
production of distance in modernity. This aspect is crucial in under- 
standing the technological evolution of the holocaust. In the early 
history of the holocaust, the victims were rounded up and machine- 
gunned at point-blank range. The administrator soon found this both 
primitive and inefficient--and damaging to soldiers’ morale. Other 
techniques were sought which would preserve the optical distance 
between murderers and murdered. The result-- the gas chamber, the 
perfect murdering machine. This reduced the role of the killer to that 
of the ‘sanitation officer’ who simply pressed the button which released 
the gas into the chamber filled with the hapless victims." (R 111) 


All this has important portents for the future, for once again there 
is talk of a new world being created--a world that will be dominated 
probably by just one super power. And as a sort of introduction for that 
world order, nearly two hundred thousand people have just been killed, 
within a matter of a few days in what was perhaps the most high-tech 
war ever seen--and, therefore, the alienation of the prepetrators of the 
killings from their actions was also the most extreme. 


What is the shape of things to come in a world where there is 
insistence on dominance by one super power, an imminence that is 
backed by an amazingly massive arsenal of high-tech weapons which 
are capable of securing an extreme alienation of the user of the 
weapons from the result of their use? 


7 
Models That Inspire 
No More 


For several years the USA has been held as the model of develop- 
ment to be followed and emulated as the ultimate land of opportunities 
by a very large number of people spread all over the world. After the 
collapse of communism in USSR and East Europe, these feelings about 
the USA have increased even further. It is, therefore, important for 
students of socio-economic change to examine seriously to what extent 
these feelings about the USA are justified and to what extent the USA 
actually provides a model which should be emulated by other countries. 


Poverty and hunger in USA 


According to Human Development Report, 1992 prepared by the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) : (R 4) 


"About 13 per cent of people in USA (total about 32 million) are 
poor. A further 11 million are considered to be ‘near poverty’. Some 
38 per cent of the poor people are in families whose total income is less 
than half the poverty threshold." 


According to Hunger, 1992: Second Annual Report on the State 
of World Hunger produced by Bread for World Institute, 
Washington : 


"Since 1981, growing number of people (in the USA) have found 
themselves in a similar situation--inadequate income from employ- 
ment or assistance programme to meet their basic needs. The country 
underwent the worst economic downturn since the 1930s. The gap 
between rich and poor widened... The government simply cut food 
programme and other social spending. By 1987, federal food assistance 
programme gave $ 12 billion less in benefits than under 1980 rules." 


In a situation of increasing hunger, several private efforts have 
come forward to feed the hungry, but these are not adequate. As the 
same document concludes, 


"Private charitable food assistance despite tremendous increases 
year after year, cannot compensate for billions of dollars cut from 
federal food programme, nor jobs paying only poverty level wages. 
These efforts are not adequate for hungry people to meet their daily 
food needs." 
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Further, according to an article by Richard A. Hoehn, included in 
this document : 


"Poverty and hunger increased in the United States in 1990 and 
1991. The US Conference of Mayors reported that 1990 emergency 
food requests were up by 22 per cent and shelter requests up by 24 per 
cent over 1989. The Salvation Army said that donations increased 8 per 
cent, while requests for aid increased 20 per cent in 1990." 


A New Orleans study of the nutritional status of homeless people 
concluded : 


"77.4 per cent of the adult homeless in New Orleans are suffering 
from (protein-energy) malnutrition." 


Food Research and Action Centre reported in early 1991 that an 
estimated 5.5 million children under age 12 (one out of every eight) are 
hungry in the United States, and additional six million children are at 
risk due to family food shortages. 


About one in five children under eighteen lives in poverty. Under 
age six, the rate is almost one in four. Roughly 15 per cent of white, 36 
per cent Hispanic, and 44 per cent of Africa-American children live in 
poverty. 55 per cent of all children in female-headed households live 
in poverty. For black female-headed households the figure is 67 per 
cent. Estimates of the number of homeless children in the late 1980s 
ranged from 35000 to 50000. 


Michael Prowse reported recently in the Financial Times : 


"In parts of New York, life expectancy at birth is lower than in 
Bangladesh. About a quarter of the student population fails to 
graduate from high school. The dropout rate is alarmingly high among 
black and Hispanics at 35 per cent and 45 per cent respectively." 


According to eminent scholar J.K. Galbraith : 


"The condition of life in the centres of our large cities is--the word 
is carefully choosen--appalling. Housing is bad and getting worse. 
Many of our citizen are without even the barest element of shelter, their 
income at near starvation levels. Schools are also bad and young and 
old, sustained often by crime, contrive a temporary escape from 
despair with drugs...US public support for the voiceless poor of the 
great cities, for low-cost housing, for educational expenditure, for 
much needed maintenance of roads, bridges and other infrastructure 
and for environmental protection and control and retrieval of in- 
dustrial wastes was either eliminated or kept far below the level of 
obvious, even urgent need." 
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In a typical community of 10000 people of USA as per the prevail- 
ing rates of various crimes it is likely that in a normal year there will be 
one murder, 14 rapes, 20 drug crimes and 42 prisoners (based on 
statistics given in the UNDP report). (R 4) 


According to a report in Third World Network Features (1990) : 


"In 1988 by no means an untypical year an astonishing 20680 
Americans were murdered, that is one person every 25 minutes. 


"The number of people who regularly smoke marijuna in the US 
is estimated at more than 10 million, and the number of heroin addicts 
stands at almost half a million." 


Disturbing trends in economy 


There is a widespread belief that the US economy is very strong 
and healthy, but this impression is no longer matched by hard facts. In 
fact, today the US has become the world’s most indebted nation. 
According to Galbraith : 


"The US at the beginning of the decade (eighties) the world’s 
largest creditor, ended the 1980s being the world’s largest debtor. The 
Mexicanisation of the American economy in this respect was carried 
beyond anything yet achieved by Mexico." 


An eminent Japanese economist Saito Selichiro has summéd up 
the present day predicament of the USA: 


"Ironically the current economic problems of the United States 
mean that Americans are in no position to celebrate the victory of 
capitalism. At the very moment when such a celebration would have 
been in order, the purest and most orthodox capitalist economy has 
come face to face with the two Marxist truths--that excessive specula- 
tion leads to collapse and capitalist exploitation alienates workers." 


Speaking more specifically of the recent trends in American 
economy he says in the American casino economy, people were bor- 
rowing vast sums of money to finance mergers and acquisitions. "Typi- 
cal of the times was the boom in so-called leveraged buyouts, a takeover 
strategy conjured up by financial wizards in investment banks and 
elsewhere that made it possible to borrow the money to buy a company 
by putting up that same company’s assets as collateral. Japanese money 
flowed freely across the Pacific to help inflate the US bubble as banks 
and investors extended loans and bought the high-yield, high-risk junk 
bonds that went to finance the takeover deals. 


"Many recent takeovers were purely profit-grabbing transactions, 
a few papers were moved from right to left and bad money replaced 
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good without the slightest benefit for the company concerned or for 
the economy as a whole. And the promotion of the best brains to 
paper-shuffling posts has led to the misuse of managerial resources." 
(R 112) 


What is more, speculative finance capital is also getting linked to 
criminal activities, specially drugs, leading to the phenomenon of 
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‘narco-capitalism’. 
Arvind N. Das, a prominent Indian scholar writes : 


"Consequently, a deep symbiosis has developed between the 
speculator-finance capital and the drug trade. Bank investigators es- 
timate that as much as $ 100 billion from selling cocaine in the United 
States is being sent from the country annually through electronic 
transfer of money from American banks to accounts in foreign 
countries. ‘Money laundering’ is the semi-respectable activity that 
helps reconcile the amoral profit-seeking of segment of finance capital 
to the tainted drug trade. And major banks such as the Bank of New 
York, American Express Bank and Citibank have been accused of 
being involved in drug-money transfers. The BCCI is not the only bank 
that dealt in them." (R 115) 


The news from most other industrial western countries is not much 
better. The Human Development Report prepared by the United 
Nations Development Programme reveals similar problems in many 
other countries. Over 100 million people live below the poverty line in 
the industrial market economies (this excludes the region of earlier 
communist block of USSR and Eastern Europe). Here, the UNDP 
report says : 


"Poverty has become entrenched in young, single parent families 
and among ethnic minorities. More than half the people born today are 
likely to die of circulatory and respiratory diseases, many of which will 
be closely linked to sedentary lifestyles, far-rich diets, alcohol con- 
sumption and cigarette smoking." 


Almost four persons in ten lack any upper secondary school 
education. The wealthiest 20 per cent of the population receive almost 
seven times as much income as the poorest 20 per cent. There is a 
widespread breakdown of social fabric. Examples -- Finland, the 
highest proportion of single parent homes (10 per cent), Sweden--the 
highest illegitimacy rate (42 per cent), USA--the highest divorce rate 
(8 per cent). 


Annual emission of traditional air pollutants is 42 kgs. per 1000 
people. There are about 300 drug crimes per 100000 people in Canada, 
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and nearly 100 reported rapes for every 100000 women aged 15 to 59 
in the Netherlands. 


In the U.K. the number of people below the poverty line increased 
from 15 per cent in 1979 to 18 per cent in the late 1980s. 


The Japanese model 


Some of the economic prob!ems of western industrial countries 
have attracted wider attention, so that now the most awe-inspiring 
admiration is reserved for the economic progress by Japan. But even 
the Japanese economy, for all its obvious strength in recent times, has 
not been free from the weaknesses displayed by other industrial market 
economies. As Saito Seiichiro has written of the performance of the 
Japanese economy in the late 1980's : 


"What the economy was going through was, in fact, exactly the kind 
of speculative extravagence that Marx characterised as an inherent 
weakness of the capitalist system. The country’s whole economy was 
caught up in a huge financial bubble. A series of exposes in the autumn 
of 1990 revealed how Sumitomo Bank was channelising money into 
speculators’ hands, and surely it was not alone. Directly or indirectly, 
the leading financial institutions were involved in the moves to finance 
questionable land and stock deals." 


Further, this eminent scholar warns : 
"The bills for the bubbles of the 1980s are about to fall due." 


Moreover, the economic success of Japan is based on a ruthless 
pursuit of profits that has no qualms of sacrificing or ignoring several 
other important objectives. A prominent social activist of Japan Yolcha 
Kuroda writes : (R 26) 


"A culture of good ethics in business practices is also absent from 
the Japanese economy. In the Japanese business mind, the only 
worthwhile investments are financially sound ones, regardless of the 
socio-environmental consequences. The life-style of the factory or 
office employee demonstrates that in the business world profits and 
production take precedence over happiness." Furher, he says : 


"Factory workers are expected to labour like slaves for the good of 
the company. Just as the worker’s life is dominated by the factory, so 
is that of the Japanese ‘salaryman’ dominated by his corporation. A 
typical office employee may work upto 100 hours of overtime in a 
month. Holidays and weekends are often spent at the office and little 
time remains for the salaried worker to spend with his family." 
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Perhaps even heavier costs of Japanese success have to be borne 
by the people of other countries in the form of ecological ruin caused 
by the plunder of their natural resources. 


Yoichi Kuroda who is also co-ordinator of Japan Tropical Forest 
Action Network says : (R 26) 


"It is necessary for the Japanese nation as a whole to accept 
responsibility for the damage that its rapid economic growth has 
caused, particularly the impact that its policies have had on the tropical 
forests of South-east Asia. These forests are a vital link in the global 
ecosystem." 


Last, but not the least, Japan’s economic success has also been 
tainted by quite frequent exposures of very large scale bribery and 
related amoral practices. An idea of the extent to which this has spread 
can be had from the following report (released by Press Trust of India, 
but which draws on Japanese newspapers) titled "Corruption 
Threatens to Engulf Japanese Dietmen." (R 27) Nearly one-fifth of the 
Japanese Parliament members are involved in Japan’s biggest-ever 
bribery case that has taken one year to begin unfolding, according to 
Japanese media reports : iy 


"Two of Japan’s national dailies ‘Asahi’ and ‘Mainichi’ have 
quoted one of the four arrested in the unravelling scandal as having 
said 130 Dietmen were involved in taking billions of yen. 


"Top executives of a road-transport company have been accused 
of embezzling 480 billion yen and close to a 100 billion yen is suspected 
to have been the pay-offs to politrcians. 


"The Tokyo Sagawa Kyubin Trucking Company was raided by 
prosecutors who have also arrested and detained its former President 
and three other excutives on charges of having fraudulently lent and 
guaranteed loans to scores of smaller companies most of which are said 
to be related to crime syndicates." 


One of those arrested told, ‘Asahi’ and ‘Mainichi Shimbun’ : 


"The politicians never said no to any offers of cash. Each time each 
of them came for money, he gave 50 to 100 million yens. And they kept 
coming as long as the money kept pouring in." 


It should be evident from the brief account given above of the crisis 
in Japan and the USA and some other western countries that while 
crisis of the socialist system has been widely highlighted in the media 
in recent times, the crisis in capitalist economies and societies is also 
quite acute. J.K. Galbraith asserts : (R 118) 
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"Western eyes, those of reputable conservatives in particular, have 
been so fixed, and with such self-approval, on the socialist transforma- 
tion that they have not seen a surprisingly similar change in their own 
world." 


He is not exaggerating the later crisis when he asserts : 


"Both capitalism and mature socialism have been experiencing the 
same collusion between hitherto controlling ideology and harsh un- 
bending reality. On important matters the intruding reality has been 
the same for both." 


Crises in Communism 


To stress the parallel crisis in the western societies, however, is not 
to disguise or understate the colossal crisis of the socialist system. 
Looking at the crisis of the Soviet economy in a slightly different way, 
we may note the undoubted richness of the natural resources of the 
former USSR and the massiveness of the infrastructure built on these 
natural resources. The following figures tell their own story : (R 2) 


Share of (the former) USSR in World Resources 1987 


Bituminous Coal Proved 


Recoverable Reserves-(P.R.R.) 10% 
Legnite and Sub-bituminous Coal (P.R.R.) 25% 
Crude Oil (P.R.R.) 8% 
Natural Gas (P.R.R.) 37% 
Installed hydroelectric capacity 11% 
Total Electricity production 15% 
Cropland 15% 
Total Land Area 17% 
Population 5% 


In other words, with as much as 37 per cent of the world’s natural 
gas, 15 per cent of the world’s cropland and 15 per cent of the world’s 
electricity, the USSR had to provide for only 5 per cent of the world’s 
population. And yet there accumulated this massive discontent based 
on shortages of agricultural as well industrial consumer goods (among 
other important issues). If there was an award for the economy which 
made the worst mess of a bountiful resource base, the USSR economy 
of recent times would surely be a strong contender for this. 
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To say this, however, is not to deny or to understate the courage 
and idealism of the early days of the socialist revolution. Those brave 
men and women will forever get our respect, and our criticism is only 
for those who failed to build on the earlier work done to remove the 
distortions of what was undoubtedly a highly unjust system. 


The same holds true by and large for China. Our respect for the 
heroism and courage of the early days of Chinese communists (and 
indeed for the continuing good work by some dedicated cadres even 
in the later stages) will remain forever, but it should not blind us to the 
massive distortions that crept into the Chinese economic, social and 
political system. As the Third World Guide, a recent publication on 
international issues written from Third World perspective says : 


"At its worst, the Cultural Revolution degenerated into mob rule 
as opportunists skilled in revolutionary rhetoric settled personal 
scores. With the ‘struggle between two lines’ attaining civil war propor- 
tions at some stages in the Cultural Revolution, production suffered 
severely as many factories and universities closed altogether. An es- 
timated 10 million died during the years of turmoil." 


Earlier, "In 1958, Mao launched the Great Leap Forward, aimed 
at accelerating rural collectivisation and urban industrdisation. This 
heavy handed, dogmatic and inflexible plan led the country down a 
disastrous path, sparkling widespread famine in the countryside. Plan- 
ners in the cities continued to order food to be shipped out of rural 
areas, assuming that peasants were understating their production by 
15 per cent, while party officials in rural areas were actually overreport- 
ing production by 15 per cent. The official Chinese figure for deaths 
between 1959 and 1961 is 20 million, one of the greatest human 
tragedies of the century, and one of the least reported." 


Given this sort of domestic distortions, it should be easier to 
understand amazing distortions in the foreign policy of China--the fact 
that China actually attacked Viet Nam, a nation which had fought and 
won the most heroic struggle yet against imperialism. 


The latest manifestation of the accumulating distortion and ten- 
sion in China was witnessed in the recent crackdown at Tiananmen 
Square. Sumanta Banerjee, an Indian scholar who has won widespread 
appreciation for his work on left movements, traces the roots of the 
Tiananmen type of events to the distortions in communist thought and 
practice during the past several decades. The Tiananmen Square 
bloodbath is an ominous reminder of a congenital malady in communist 
thought and practice. 
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"A deeply ingrained authoritarianism which becomes lethal when 
intolerant and is sustained by self-righteousness. The disease waxes 
and wanes, according to historical circumstances and national 
peculiarities. But like a malignant tumour it remains with us, shaking 
us up from our sense of relief and hope whenever we mistake the 
absence of pain for the disappearance of the tumour, to remind us of 
its virulent presence. Everytime we hoped that the days of the Iron Heel 
would never return in the socialist system, the Heel reappeared in 
unexpected corners, as if to chasten our over-optimism. The recupera- 
tion from the shock of the 20th Congress revelations was followed by 
a renewal of hope from de-stalinisation--svon to be crushed by the 
march of Soviet troops iuto Hungary. The promise of the Prague spring 
was destroyed by the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Warsaw Pact 
troops. The hundred flowers which we dream of were nipped in the 
bud even before they could bloom. The buoyant hope of a return to the 
original Marxist ideal of power to the people, generated by the Cultural 
Revolution, soon dissipated into a cynicism when we discovered that it 
was the same old Iron Heel, masquerading this time as the Red Guards 
to crush dissenters in an ugly drama of factional rivalry, ambition and 
teachery all in the name of Mao Zedong Thought." (R 113) 


Around the time of the downfall of communism in Eastern 
Europe, UNDP estimated that about 100 million people in this region 
were living below the poverty line. It thus turned out by a remarkable 
coincidence that the advanced capitalist countries and the advanced 
socialist countries had an equal number of poor people to show for all 
their progress--about 100 miilion each. This is only one representaition 
of the harsh truth that the examples of the advanced capitalist countries 
as well as the leading socialist countries have both failed to serve as a 
model for a just, secure, healthy and happy society. 
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8 
The Century of Wasted 
Opportunities 


The 20th century has differed from all previous history in one 
important respect--for the first time humankind’s capacity to meet the 
basic needs of all the people of the world, to feed, clothe and house 
them properly-- was not in doubt. Inheriting some amazing. advances 
from the previous century and adding to these at an even faster pace, 
humankind soon not only had the capacity to produce enough food for 
all people of the world and medicines for most known diseases, in 
addition it also acquired the capacity to rush food and medicines to 
any part of the planet within a matter of hours. This surely was a big 
achievement of science that should have been harnessed to wipe out 
hunger, disease and want from the face of the earth. 


If this had been done, then today in the last decade of the 20th 
century we would have been holding celebrations for accomplishing 
the final defeat of hunger and want by humankind on our planet, the 
only one known to have life among the millions of such bodies. 


What a truly historical situation that would have been, and with 
what happiness would we have greeted each other in celebrating it. 


Instead, lookat the reality of 1990. Out of the nearly 5.3 billion who 
lived on earth in this year, nearly 4 billion lived in developing (read 
poor or relatively poor) countries while 1.3 billion lived in industrial 
(rich or relatively rich) countries. The 77 per cent people living in the 
former countries earned only 15 per cent of the world’s income and 
had to live in a situation where 


* Over 14 million children die each year before reaching their fifth 
birthday. 


* Ten million older children and young adults also die an untimely 
death--mostly from preventable causes. 


* 180 million children under five suffer from serious malnutrition. 


* 1.5 billion people still lack basic health care and the same number 
do not have access to safe water. (R 4) 


These world-level statistics taken from Human Development 
Report, 1991 prepared by the United Nations Development 
Programme (hereafter referred to simply as the UNDP Report) are, 
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of course, open to some questions which will always arise when such 
data are being collected on a worldwide basis. Nevertheless, these can 
be taken as a rough indication of the state of the world regarding basic 
needs at the beginning of the last dacade of the century of highest 
hopes. 


Denial of basic needs, however, is only one of the main causes of 
distress among people. The other most important cause is war and civil 
strife. Science has been used in a highly ruthless, cruel and evil way to 
provide the weapons of mass destruction for use not only in war, but 
also civil strife. The result is that more people have been killed in war 
and strife in this century than ever before. Reliable estimates are 
difficult, but according to the estimate that I’ve obtained from different 
reliable sources for different events, then taking into consideration only 
the major events of war and strife, nearly 135 million people have been 
killed in war and civil strife (including hunger and disease mainly 
related to this and not to any natural disasters) in this century so far. 


In other words, during this century about 1.5 million persons have 
been killed every year on the average in war and civil strife or on an 
average over 4000 people have been killed every day in war and strife 
during the twentieth century so far. 


To reach this estimate we’ve included only the major events--the 
I World War, the II World War, the war in Vietnam and neighbouring 
areas, the genocide in Cambodia, the upheavels in China during the 
years of the Cultural Revolution and the great famine preceding it 
during the years of the ‘great leap forward’, the wars in Iran, Iraq and 
Afghanistan, the two partitions in South Asia in 1947 and 1971 (leading 
to the formation of Pakistan and Bangla Desh respectively as seperate 
countries), the massacre in Indonesia following the ouster of Sukarno, 
the purges and killings of the Stalin years in Russia and the campaign 
for forced collectivisation, the war and civil strife in Africa, specially 
Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia, Somalia, Chad, Sudan, South Africa, 
Nigeria and Algeria, the terror campaings in Latin American dictator- 
ships. 


If the numerous incidents of war and civil strife other than the 
major events mentioned above are included, then the number of victims 
claimed by war and civil strife will be still higher. 


Even if we leave out the first 45 years of the century which included 
the two World Wars and consider only the next 45 years of the post 
World War II period, still we will get a similar average of around 1.5 
million victims of war and civil strife every year, despite the existence 
of the United Nations. 
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However, the location of the post World War II conflicts has been 
clearly different--with most of them being confined to Third World 
countries. The UNDP report says : (R 4) 


"There have been over 120 conflicts in the Third World since 1945. 
In many cases--from Korea to Afghanistan--these have been cold war 
struggles between the super powers carried out by proxy on Third 
World soil. Yet Third Wrold concerns hardly ever figure into the 
Geneva talks on disarmament--or into super power summits." 


Thus apart from the burden of poverty they have to bear, the costs 
of war and other violence have also been increasingly pushed on to the 
Third World countries. In many cases, this violence has been foisted 
on these countries by the rich countries--a fact which should be ex- 
posed and condemned, but should not be allowed to hide the follies of 
Third World’s own elites for the deaths in, among other places, Bangla 
Desh (then East Pakistan) and China. 


The distress caused by war and civil strife can also be seen in the 
number of refugees escaping from a country or region. 


According to a compilation made by New Internationalist 
magazine more recently in its September 1991 issue, the number of 
refugees as per the official figures of United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees are the following (in hundred thousands). (R 24) 


Africa 42.66 
Asia 37.65 
Middle East 29.34 
North America 14.47 
Central and South America 11.96 
Europe 08.28 
Australasia 01.35 
Total 145.71 


In addition, the magazine said : 


"People who have been made homeless within their own countries, 


but are not included in official figures "number around 30 million." 


— 


This makes a total of about 45 million refugees in the world today. 
N.I. adds, "over the past 10 years an average of over 3000 people a day 
have been forced to leave their homes, but provision for them is 
dwindling." 
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Rising above all this is the threat of someone actually using the 
potential that already exists of killing hundreds of thousands of people 
within a matter of minutes by using nuclear weapons. The nuclear 
bombs which killed 323000 people in Hiroshima and Nagasaki would 
be considered quite weak compared to the nuclear arsenal that exists 
today. Further, the Gulf war of 1991 has demonstrated how over a 
hundred thousand people can be killed within a few days by using 
weapons thai are high-tech, but not nuclear. 


We have tried to give in the above paragraphs statistics of the 
victims of poverty and war to give an idea of the magnitude of the 
distress. However, these statistics cannot convey the real depths of the 
tragedy--the pain of the mother who sees her child dying due to lack 
of medicines, or the pain of the young wife who has anxiously waited 
for several months for her husband’s return from a war only to learn 
one day that the worst has happened. 


The situation is the most serious in Africa where the problems of 
poverty as well as strife are getting increasingly serious. According to 
the UNDP report : (R 4) 


* In Africa almost two-thirds of the people lack access to safe 
water, and fewer than half the children attend primary school. 


* By 1989, a combination of apartheid, social unrest and military 
skirmises had created about six million refugees and about 50 million 
disabled persons in Africa. Including the effects of natural disasters 
and difficult socio-economic conditions adds another 35 million dis- 
placed people. 


* It is estimated that Africa’s share of the world’s poor will rise 
from 30 per cent today to 40 per cent by the year 2000. 

At atime when developing countries in general and the countries 
of Africa in particular are facing such grim prospects of poverty and 
strife, they are being squeezed further to transfer resources to the rich 
countries. 


UNDP reports : (R 4) 


"Money now flows from South to North. Net transfers were $ 50-60 
billion in 1989--compared with $ 43 billion in the other direction in 
1981." 


In Africa the losses from deteriorating terms of trade in recent 
years have amounted to about 10 per cent of its G.D.P. 


Apart from the deteriorating terms of trade one factor which has 
played an extremely important role in the deteriorating living condi- 
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tions in Africa in the ecological disruption caused by an alien develop- 
ing pattern, specially new agricultural crops and methods. . 


In a paper ‘Poverty and Environment Degradation’, Alan Darning 
points out that poverty has in recent times become an increasingly 
environmental phenomenon and ‘the entire planet is at risk as this 
whirlpool expands’. 


The threat is no longer confined to the diseases and morbidity 
associated with air pollution and water pollution or the various hazards 
of deforestation and soil erosion. The very future of large areas and 
ultimately of the entire earth is threatened by the rising concentration 
of greenhouse gases, most notably carbon dioxide, and the likely 
consequences of this in the form of global warming, rising of gcean 
beds, flooding of vast areas and other aspects of disruptive climatic 
change. 


Last, but not the least, a very important contribution to worldwide 
distress is a social crisis in the form of (i) continuing discrimination and 
injusitice on the basis of gender, race, colour, religion, (ii) the crisis in 
the family and other social relations, (iii) the increaing addiction to 
various kinds of drugs and intoxicants and (iv) the use of religion to 
justify various oppressive and unjust acts, whether towards women, 
minorities or others. In almost all these matters, we appear to be 
moving from a very bad situation that exists today to a worse one. 


Thus in all important areas--economic, political, social and 
ecological--humankind’s record during this century has been very 
dismal. 


The advances in science had made available a golden opportunity 
during this century to wipe out hunger and want from the face of the 
earth. We’ve not only squandered this opportunity, we’ve also managed 
to use the opportunities offered by science in such distorted ways as to 
endanger the future of all forms of life on earth. Enough nuclear 
arsenals exist already to destroy all forms of life on earth not once, but 
several times, although mercifully only the smallest fraction of these 
have been used so far and that too only once 47 years back. But there 
is no guarantee yet that more destructive uses of nuclear weapons than 
what the world witnessed at Hiroshima and Nagasaki will not be seen 
in future. Clearly to ensure a better future of peace, security and 
freedom from hunger and want humanking needs widespread socio- 
economic changes that can ensure that the marvels of science are used 
for the right purpose in future. 


Part II 
ECONOMY 


At a time when famine was killing a very large number of people 
in Africa, at a time when resource transfers from poor to rich countries 
were already endangering the public health and education program- 
mes of several poor countries, at the same time hectic preparations 
were being made by the developed countries and the multinational 
companies based in these countries to further increase their grip on 
the developing countries and to make the terms of international trade 
and investment and banking more unfavourable to them. 


At the time of writing this book, the discussion on Uruguay round 
of GATT is being carried on mainly in the context of the so-called 
Dunkel Draft, but from the point of studying the North-South relations, 
it is more instructive to look at the entire history of Uruguay round 
negotiations (such aspects as have come to public knowledge), with 
special emphasis on the efforts of the developed countries and multi- 
national companies based there to tighten their control. 

It is really the height of hypocrisy that on the one hand from various 
fora of aid programmes, the leaders of the developed countries speak 
like philanthropists, but behind the scene they make all efforts they can 
to ensure that the developing countries get further submerged in the 
morass of dependency, making it more difficult for them to overcome 
poverty and want, as is clearly shown in the history of Uruguay negotia- 
tions. 
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"The 1980s will be remembered as the decade of global impoverish- 
ment initiated with the 1981-82 world economic recession and the col- 
lapse of world commodity prices. The disparities in income and lifestyles 
between the rich and the poor have reached unprecedented proportions : 
an average middle class family in a Paris suburb has an income more 
than one hundred times higher than a rural household in South-east Asia, 
a Filipino peasant has to work for two years to earn what a New York 
lawyer earns in an hour. The amount spent by Americans (30 billion 
dollars a year) on Pepsi and Coca Cola at fast food outlets and super 
markets across the United States is nearly twice the gross national product 
of Bangla Desh." 


--Michel Chossudovsky 


"In formulating their innocuous assumptions the economic theorists 
somehow forget one crucial ingredient : power, the ability to coerce 
countnes to participate in the market against their better interest or more 
subtly to foster policies that allow open trading today, but bring depend- 
ency tomorrow." 


--Paul Etkins 


‘In short, conventional economics now conflicts with social as well 
as ecological needs, with fairness and justice, with religious and spiritual 
values, and with common sense. For increasing numbers of us, whether 
we support the environmental movement, the public health movement, 
the peace movement, the third world development movement, the alter- 
native technology movement or a religious faith, conventional economics 
is a problem, an obstacle, a threat, which we simply cannot ignore." 


--James Robertson and Andre Carothers 
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9 
Injustice and Hypocrisy 


in World Economy 


The two main planks of the international economic system today 
are injustice and hyprocrisy--the later is necessary for the former to be 
practised on a large scale. 


After the end of the earlier phase of economic colonialism, the 
powerful countries systematically built up new devices of extracting 
resources from the poor countries and of influencing their develop- 
ment pattern in such ways as would be most beneficial for their 
interests. 


In the changing world, however, these efforts had to be covered 
up suitably, partly to cater to the liberal opinion within the developed 
countries and partly to cater to the international opinion in general. 
Hence it was considered useful to cover up the basically exploitative 
attitudes and policies towards the developing countries as the reverse 
of this. In a nutshell, anti-poor policies and practices were sought to be 
projected as pro-poor ones. 


Thus it is that after thousands of emotional commitments at the 
international level to end poverty, and after many billions of dollars 
spent as aid to end poverty, poverty in many third world countries is 
actually increasing. No less damaging is the fact that despite all the 
smug feelings voiced by the developed countries in their role as aid 
donors, right through the decade of the eighties there has been a net 
transfer of resources from the poor to the rich countries (taking into 
account the debt repayments and various other transfers from the 
former to the latter). 

It is the height of moral bankruptcy that the richest countries of 
the world should continue to receive net resource transfers from the 
countries experiencing large scale poverty, hunger and even famine, 
but some of the most famous persons of the world, who are presently 
the leaders of the developed countries, do not seem to have any feelings 
of guilt in living with this situation. When they intervene at all, their 
efforts appear to be more motivated to helping their own banks than 
the indebted nations. 
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This to some would appear to be the limits of moral outrage. But 
this is not what many leaders of developed countriés, specially their 
economists, think. 


At a time when famine was killing a very large number of people 
in Africa, at a time when resource transfers from poor to rich countries 
were already endangering the public health and education program- 
mes of several poor countries, at the same time hectic preparations 
were being made by the developed countries and the multinational 
companies based in these countries to further increase their grip on 
the developing countries and to make the terms of international trade 
and investment and banking more unfavourable to them. 


At the time of writing this book, the discussion on Uruguay round 
of GATT is being carried on mainly in the context of the so-called 
Dunkel Draft, but from the point of studying the North-South relations, 
it is more instructive to look at the entire history of Uruguay Round 
negotiations (such aspects as have come to public knowledge), with 
special emphasis on the efforts of the developed countries and multi- 
national companies based there to tighten their control. 


It is really the height of hypocrisy that on the one hand from various 
fora of aid programmes, the leaders of the developed countries speak 
like philanthropists, but behind the scene they make all efforts they can 
to ensure that the developing countries get further submerged in the 
morass of dependency, making it more difficult for them to overcome 
poverty and want, as is clearly shown in the history of Uruguay negotia- 
tions. 


Since much earlier days the World Bank has spoken of its commit- 
ment to fighting poverty. But study after study have spoken of the ill 
effects of World Bank lending on poor and weak people. The same 
conflict between the stated objectives and reality can be seen in the 
case of the World Bank’s close ally-the International Monetary Fund. 


If one does not take the aid/loan documents of the World Bank, 
the IMF and several developed countries at their face value and instead 
tries to understand the real motives which guide these agencies and 
persons, then it is impossible to accept that removal or reduction of 
poverty is their leading concern. If this was indeed their leading 
concern, then their attitudes to debt, reform of structural adjustment 
policies and GATT negotiations would have been much different. 


It would be much closer to reality to say that by and large the 
leaders of developed countries and international financial and trade 
institutions look upon their dealing with the developing countries 
largely from the perspective of advancing their own interests. Guided 
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by these motives, they can afford to more or less ignore some countries. 
These are mainly the ones which have already been squeezed so dry by 
decades or even centuries of international plunder as to hold no longer 
much attraction for those trying to get anything further out of them (as 
oppoosed to the attitude of trying to make amends for past mistakes). 
At most these countries may interest the developed countries only as 
dumping grounds for their toxic wastes. 


However, there are other countries whose natural resources, 
cheap but skilled labour and markets still have considerable use for 
developed countries and multinational companies. In such cases the 
effort is to integrate these countries in a much bigger and wider way 
into the world economy dominated by a few developed countries. 
Secondly, this wider integration has to take place on a note of subser- 
vience to the bigger forces. It is only then that the latter can make the 
desired use of natural resources, labour and markets. The indebted- 
ness, loans, the conditions, the structural adjustments are all used to 
reduce a developing country to this position. 


What is there in the new arrangement for the people of the 
developing countries, specially the weaker sections. At best, there may 
be a temporary brightening of opportunities to coincide with short- 
term economic boom conditions in the developed countries. The long 
term perspective is almost certainly likely to be further worsening of 
economic conditions, and what is more, of the economic situation being 
more and more uncertain, tied as it is in much closer bonds to the 
economic uncertainities and cycles of distant lands which will not 
hesitate to shift the burdens of their changing economic fortunes on 
the poorer and powerless partners whenever the need arises. 
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10 
Economic Crisis and 


Emerging Trends 


The most important feature of the world economic scene in the 
last decade of twentieth century is the persistence of large-scale pover- 
ty despite amazing advances in science and technology. 


According to the Human Development Report 1992 prepared by 
the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) (henceforth 
referred to simply as the UNDP Report), 


--Nearly 77 per cent of the world’s people live in developing 
countries, but they earn only 15 per cent of the world’s income. There 
are about 1.2 billion poor people in developing countries, 1.5 billion 
lack basic health care and safe water, and over 1 billion adults are still 
illiterate. 


--Over 180 million children, one in three, suffer from serious 
malnutrition in developing countries. Over 14 million children die each 
year before reaching their fifth birthday. 300 million children do not 
have access to primary and secondry schools. 


--What is more, some of these aspects of poverty are worsening as 
economic growth in developing countries has been on the decline and 
is predicted to fall further. Income per head has declined over the last 
decade in Latin America and sub-Saharan Africa." (R 4) 


According to the Third World Guide : "For those countries 
labelled by the U.N. as the world’s ‘least developed’ the annual GNP 
per capita growth rate fell from a positive 0.5 per cent in 1965-80 to 
minus 0.8 per cent in 1980-87." (R 3) 


In a recent paper ‘Global Poverty and New World Economic 
Order’ Michel Chossudovsky has written : 


"The 1980s will be remembered as the decade of global im- 
poverishment initiated with the 1981-82 world economic recession and 
the collapse of world commodity prices. The disparities in income and 
lifestyles between the rich and the poor have reached unprecedented 
proportions : an average middle class family in a Paris suburb has an 
income more than one hundred times higher than a rural household in 
South-east Asia, a Filipino peasant has to work for two years to earn 
what a New York lawyer earns in an hour. The amount spent by 
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Americans (30 billion dollars a year) on Pepsi and Coca Cola at fast 
food outlets and super markets across the United States is nearly twice 
the gross national product of Bangla Desh." (R 40) 


At the lowest levels of this highly unequal world there exists a real 
risk of a large number of people being marginalised and left to fight an 
increasingly grim battle for survival after having been too weakened by 
years of exploitation to endure it. As Andre Gunder Frank has written 
in his paper, ‘Economic Ironies in World Politics’, their national 
resources having been squeezed dry like a lemon for the industrial 
deelopment by others now the regions and their people face the 
prospects of being discarded. (R 109) 


To give just one indication of the enormity of the human tragedy 
that has existed in the most recent times--in fact continues to exist to 
this day--we may quote the statistics relating to the number of deaths 
caused in drought situations during the last two decades (New Inter- 
nationalist, August 1991) (R 17) 


Year Nation/Region Death toll 
1973 Sahel 100000 
1973 Ethiopia 100000 
1974 Somalia 19000 
1984-85 Ethiopia 300000 
1985 Mozambique 100000 


During 1991-92, a very large number of persons in Africa have 
been threatend by drought which is likely to have taken a heavy toll. 
According to FAO sources : 


--Today nearly 30 million face starvation in Africa. From 1984 
onwards, starvation is likely to have claimed two to three million lives 
in Africa. (FAO sources quoted in Economic Times, June 26, 1991). 
(R 46) 


If there is one single factor that should be highlighted above all 
others as a cause of the persistence of large scale poverty and want in 
an era of amazing advances in science and technology, then this cause 
is to be found in the large scale inequalities that exist among the various 
nations and regions at the international level, and no less important, 
within the various nations among the people of various sections. These 
inequalities-and all the amazing efforts that are made to perpetuate 
and increase them by those countries and groups who benefit from 
these inequalities--are the single most important cause of poverty and 
want in world today. 
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Inequalities among nations 


The average income in the developed countries ($12510) or the 
‘North’ is 18 times the average in the developing countries or the South 
($710), and this gap continues to widen further. Pointing to this anoma- 
ly the UNDP Report further says : (R 4) 


"Today 77 per cent of the world’s people - in the South - earn only 
15 per cent of the world’s income. For them the external shocks and 
deteriorating terms of trade have been devastating. In the highly 
indebted middle income countries and in Africa, the terms of trade 
have worsened by almost 25 percentage points over the past decade. 
The plight of the least developed countries in trade is even worse--with 
their share in world exports declining by two-thirds, from 1.5 percent 
to 0.5 per cent between 1965 and 1988. Nor are their prospects bright, 
given their lack of economic diversity and their weak capacity to react 
to (positive and negative) external shocks and changing international 
markets." 


The extent to which the developing countries and their poor 
people lose out in the existing system of international trade is well 
brought out by Michel Chossudovsky from an example of coffee trade. 
(R 40) 


"Consider for instance, a third world country which is producing 
an agricultural staple such as coffee. The international fob price of 
coffee is of the order of $1 akg. of green coffee, yet the (roasted) coffee 
in the DCs’ markets retails for approximately US $ 10. The farmer in 
the third world will receive approximately 25-50 cents per kg, whereas 
50-75 cents will be appropriated by non-producers in the third world 
cour.zy in the form of profits, commercial margins associated with 
transportation, storage, processing and export of the coffee. The ten- 
dency will be for the large export houses and merchants to appropriate 
a sizeable portion of this surplus. From its sale at an fob price of $ 1 to 
its retail price of 10 dollars, $ 9 will be appropriated by international 
merchants, distribuitors, wholesalers and retailers in the OECD 
countries. The surplus appropriated at this phase-essentially by non- 
producers is more than 20 times the farmgate price. However, out of a 
farmgate price of say 25-50 cents, only a fraction will actually accrue to 
the farmer for the work put into producing the coffee-rent must be 
paid, agricultural loans must be reimbursed (including an important 
component of local level usury), farm inputs must be paid for ete. 


"What this example conveys is that for each dollar received by the 
third world farmer, at least another two or three are received by 
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non-producers within the country and at least another ten are received 
by non-producers in the DCs. 


"It is worth noting that the nominal price of coffee (and the 
earnings of coffee producers) has declined by more than 50 per cent 
since the early 1980s, whereas the income of non-producers in the 
developed countries derived from coffee production have increased 
from approximately $ 7.50 to $ 9 per kg. as a result of the collapse of 
commodity prices." 


According to conventional economic theory trade is supposed to 
benefit both sides, but as Paul Etkins points out in his paper ‘Trade 
and self-reliance’ : (R 33) 


"In formulating their innocuous assumptions the economic 
theorists somehow forget one crucial ingredient : power, the ability to 
coerce countries to participate in the market against their better 
interest or more subtly to foster policies that allow open trading today, 
but bring dependency tomorrow. 


"Differences in relative power can both distort market prices so 
that the gains from trade only go to one of the trading partners and 
enforce participation in a contract which is essentially exploitative. Far 
from being an automatic passport to prosperity trade can just as easily 
be an instrument of bondage." 


Partly as a consequence of this reality of highly unfair and exploita- 
tive trade (and partly as a result of other factors more within their 
control) developing countries have accumulated a massive foreign 
debt. Michael Chossudovsky gives an idea of the extent of problem : 
(R 40) 


"The third world debt currently stands at approximately 1.3 trillion 
dollars (1990) which represents approximately 44 per cent of the gross 
national product of all developing countries combined. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, the debt reached 108 per cent of gross national product. In 
several of the highly indebted middle income nations of Latin America 
the debt is well in excess of 50 per cent of GDP." 


The UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"The latest figures for external debt repayments totalled US $ 171 
billion, asum that claims an even larger share of the developing world’s 
resources than the military. By the end of 1990 the highly indebted 
Latin American countries had over US $ 423 billion in long term loans 
outstanding, and they paid out almost 5 per cent of GDP (or 24% of 
exports receipts) in debt service (and even this did not cover all interest 
due). Although the total debt that African countries owed is much less 
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(US $ 70 billion, or less than that of Mexico alone), the relative burden 
there is even more severe. The total debt of the low income African 
countries is typically five times their annual export income. For ten of 
these countries, it is ten times that income, and scheduled debt service 
averages 80 per cent of their exports. 

"For many countries -- including Laos, Egypt, Bolivia and Mozam- 
bique-external debt now exceeds their total GNP." 

One consequence of this accumulated heavy burden of debt is that 
despite all the aid that is supposed to be flowing in from the rich 
countries to the poor countries, when we take into account all the debt 
repayments, there is actually a reverse flow of resources from the poor 
to the rich countries. According to the UNDP Report in 1989 the net 
flow of resources from poor countries to rich countries was 50 to 60 
billion dollars. 


Further this report says that despite substantial arrears in debt 
payments by several countries "there still is a major haemorrhage of 
resources that stymies economic growth and social expenditures in 
developing countries." 


Another consequence is that badly indebted developing countries 
have to accept conditions imposed by World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund which badly limits their ability to pursue an inde- 
pendent path of development. Instead more and more countries are 
reduced to becoming appendages of the relatively small number of 
resourceful and powerful countries. World Bank and IMF are interna- 
tional financial institutions which broadly represent the interests of 
developed countries and help to maintain and enhance the existing 
unequal and unjust distribution of economic resources and power at 
the international level. They accomplish this by dictating to more and 
more countries particular paths of the development of agriculture, 
industries, mining and infrastructure which are in keeping with the 
interests of the leading developed countries. 


Michel Chossudovsky writes : (R 40) 


"The restructuring of the world economy under the guidance of 
the Washington- based financial institutions increasingly denies in- 
dividual third world countries the possibility of developing a national 
economy : the internationalisation of economic policy transforms 
countries into open economic territories and national economies into 
reserves of cheap labour and natural resources." 
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The impact of this restructuring on the weaker sections of develop- 
ing countries is almost always seen to be in a worsening of their already 
precarious position, leading to large scale deprivation and discontent. 
The poorer indebted countries in general are called upon to ‘tighten 
their belts’ and undertake ‘austerity messures’ to ‘release resources’ for 
exports and debts repayments, generally it is the weaker sections-the 
unorganised and voiceless people-who bear the worst impact of such 
policies. 

In many Latin American and African countries, public expendi- 
ture since 1980 in health and education have been reduced on a per 
capita basis. A study done for UNESCO has revealed that attempts to 
adjust economies to the debt crisis have caused school enrolment rates 
among children in the age group 6-11 to fall in at least 50 of the most 
debt ridden nations of the developing world. 


Many countries are being forced to spend more and more on debt 
repayments and less and less on social services including health and 
education. The following statistics obtained from the UNDP report are 
significant : (R 4) 


Country % of central budget spent % of budget spent 


on debt servicing on social services 
Philippines 36 22 
Mexico 20 18 
Jordan 39 18 


A recent report by UNICEF said : (R 41) 


"For more than a decade, the welfare of many millions of African 
children has been mortgaged against a mountain of debt." In fact 
mortality rates, which had been falling in several countries, have come 
to a standstill. 


In a commentary accompanying a recent report by UNICEF, its 
Executive Director James P. Grant said that "sacrificing the growth of 
today’s children for the growth of tomorrow’s economy makes neither 
economic sense nor buman sense." Grant said that there is ‘no second 
chance’ for children who are forced to go without adequate food or 
health care in their formative years. 

The adverse impact of IMF/W orld Bank-related policies is recog- 
nised ironically in some of these agencies’ own statements. For ex- 
ample, a staff paper of the IMF observes : (R 40) = 
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"Although there have been a number of studies on the subject over 
the past decade one cannot say with certainty whether programmes 
have worked or not. On the basis of existing studies, one certainly 
cannot say whether the adoption of programmes supported by the fund 
led to an improvement in inflation and growth performance. In fact, it 
is often found that programmes are associated with a rise in inflation 
and a fall in the growth rate." 


The complexities of the manifold exploitation of developing 
countries cannot be understood completely without emphasising the 
power wielded by transnational companies -- and the enormous profits 
reaped by them in developing countries. 


Mika lba/Third World Network has summarised some important 
facts on the power of MNCs and its misuse : (R 3) 


"The combined sales of the world’s top 200 transnationals totalled 
$ 3060 billion equivalent to 27 per cent of the non-socialist world’s 
GNP." 


Companies based in the United States and Japan represent 71 per 
cent of these top 200 companies and 76 per cent of total sales. 


Trading subsidiaries of industrial companies control 80 per cent 
of the global trade in manufactured exports. Transnational corpora- 
tions repatriated $ 13 billion in profits from 93 Third World countries, 
according to United Nations figures for 1985. 


In the period 1979-85, $ 88 billion in total profits were taken out 
of Third World-countries. 


Transnationals engage in a series of detrimental activities. These 
include unfair labour practices such as paying low wages or refusing to 
recognise trade unions, the imposition of tough and inhuman working 
conditions, the dumping of hazardous wastes, the destruction of 
natural resources and ecological cycles, taking control of the national 
business cycles of the recipient countries, unfair trade practices and 
non-compliance with international and national standards for environ- 
mental protection, safety and labour practices." 


There is an obvious relationship with the impact of World 
Bank/IMF-dictated policies. The stronger the influence of these 
policies, it is generally seen, the wider the spread of transnationals and 
the greater their profit repatriations in the form of profit and royalty. 


Despite this recognition, steps that could be called significant have 
not been taken yet either to reduce the adverse impact of the World 


Bank/ IMFpolicies or to reduce the debt burden of developing 
countries. The UNDP report admits : (R 4) 
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"More formal schemes for debt relief, initiated by US Secretaries 
of State, have had disappointingly limited results. Although the Brady 
Plan has the laudable goal of restoring sustained growth, it is doubtful 
whether it will make much difference to the amount of service that 
debtors are paying. For example, the arrangement for Costa Rica 
merely cut contractual obligations to the levels of repayment that had 
previously been maintained." 


Inequalities within countries 


The Third World Guide gives the following information about the 
distribution of income in some important developing countries : (R 3) 


Name of country Share of Top Share of Bottom 
20% in income 20% in income 
Indonesia 50 7 
Egypt 48 6 
India 50 fe; 
Argentina 50 4 
Brazil 67 2 


According to Michel Chossudovsky (R 40), in most third world 
countries, approximately 60 per cent of national income is con- 
centrated in the upper 20 per cent of the population. In many low and 
middle income developing countries, 70 per cent of the rural 
households have a per capita income which is between 10 and 20 per 
cent of the national average. 


Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins write in ‘Food First’ : 
(R 8) 

"In EI Salvador farms of the size of over 250 acres constitute only 
one per cent of the total farms of El Salvador, but just this one per cent 
have taken up about fifty per cent of the farming area of the country. 
What is more, this one per cent controls over 95 per cent of the prime 


land." 
The UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"Around $ 10 billion is spent cach year on water supplies in 
developing countries, and an estimated 80 per cent of this goes to 
services for the better off." 


The Third World Guide says : (R 3) 
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"90 per cent of the resources spent on health are used to benefit 
only 14 per cent of the population." 


Economic concepts 


Apart from the problems caused by the perpetuation of strong 
inequalities (and to some extent because of these, as those benefiting 
from inequalities try to influence the economic theories in such ways 
as will justify these inequalities), the dominant economic concepts also 
increasingly build up a wall between economic growth as recognised 
by these concepts and a genuine increase in human welfare. James 
Robertson and Andre Carothers writing in ‘Greenpeace’ are not exag- 
gerating when they say, 


"In short, conventional economics now conflicts with social as well 
as ecological needs, with fairness and justice, with religious and 
spiritual values, and with common sense. For increasing numbers of us, 
whether we support the environmental movement, the public health 
movement, the peace movement, the third world development move- 
ment, the alternative technology movement or a religious faith, conven- 
tional economics is a problem, an obstacle, a threat, which we simply 
cannot ignore." 


Michel Chossudovsky is no less sparing in his criticism : (R 40) 


"Mainstream economic scholarship produces theory without facts 
(pure theory) and facts without theory (applied economics): the 
dominant economic dogma admits neither dissent, nor discussion of 
its main theoretical paradigm : the universities’ main function is to 
produce a generation of loyal and dependable economists who are 
incapable of unveiling the social foundations of the global market 
economy. Similarly, third world intellectuals are increasingly enlisted 
in support of the neo-liberal paradigm, the internationalisation of 
economic ‘science’ unreservedly supports the process of global 
economic restructuring." 


Grim prospects 


While inequalities and economic concepts divorced from welfare 
continue to dominate the international economic scene, the well-being 
of more and more people is being threatened by a widespread reces- 
sion. Andre Gunder Frank observed in 1991 : (R 109) 


"The recession is already worldwide. Canada and Australia are in 
severe recession. ‘UK Slump Worse Than Expected’. France, Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, even Switzerland (bank profits down) 
have reduced or negative growth rates. Africa is in depression. In Latin 
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America, GNP declined 0.5 per cent and per capita 2.4 per cent in 1990, 
on top of a 10 per cent decline in the 1980s. Now it is the turn of eastern 
Europe with an overall 20 per cent decline in 1990, and of the Soviet 
Union. Now growth rates are down and debt up also in China and in 
India, which the crisis largely bypassed in the 1980s." 


The impact is being even felt in Japan. As Frank writes : 


"The Japanese speculative vubble has burst as well. The stock 
market declined 40 per cent in 1990, real estate prices plummeted, and 
Japanese investors and speculators transferred funds inwards from 
abroad to help them cover their losses at home." 


But among the leading developed countries, the threat in com- 
paratively greater in the USA than in Japan. J.K. Galbraith explains 
why this is so : (R 28) 


"We are paying for the mergers and acquisition mania which left 
around a third of our large corporations with a heavy, sometimes 
crucifying burden of debt. And we are experiencing the consequences 
of an extreme and often mindless speculation in urban real estate. And 
of the junkbond miasma. And of legislative and regulative measures 
that, in effect, put government funds-guaranteed bank and Savings and 
Loan deposits (S & L) at the disposal of some of the fiscally most 
extravagant, and felonious entrepreneurs since John Law and the 
South Sea Bubble." 


To understand the crisis and also the cruel ironies of the present 
international economic system, it is even more instructive to look at the 
present crisis in Australia, a country which is identified commonly as 
a land of prosperity and easy living. Time magazine reported on 
January 14, 1991 : (R 39) 


"Across the rolling countryside, the normal peace of rural life is 
being shattered these days by volley of gunfire. Under the hot summer 
sun in the Southern Hemisphere, rifle shots echo over the rangelands 
as sheep farmers execute one of the largest animal holocausts in 
history. The scenes can be pitiful. Some farming families turn away in 
tears and drive off quickly after delivering their gentle charges to the 
slaughtering pens. There, next to mass-burial pits dug in grazing tracts 
or on the outskirts of rural towns, firing squads take over in a project 
designed to kill 20 million sheep during the next year. 


"The death sentence was decreed as an emergency measure to 
curtail wool production and rescue a vital export industry. Over the 
past year and a half, Australia’s prime overseas customers have cut 
back on purchases, leaving a glut of fleeces on the market. Beyond Ithe 
wool crisis, wheat farmers expect to see their incomes halved this year, 
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and homegrown-citrus sales have also soured. At a time when much of 
Australia is taking to beaches and playgrounds, high summer in the 
Lucky Country’s interior has become a nightmare." 


Recent economic trends have also exposed the hollowness of the 
achievements of the Asian Tigers -- Taiwan and South Korea -- as a 
model for other developing nations to follow. As Frank explains : (R 
109) 


"Unfortunately for the idealogical peddlers of this political model 
and for the many countries of Latin America, Africa and South-east 
Asia who pursued essentially the same export-led growth strategy 
outside the city states Hong Kong and Singapore it failed miserably 
elsewhere. Moreover, the possibilities of continued success by Korea 
and Taiwan are now increasingly questioned not to mention the politi- 
cal and social costs of these dictatorships while they lasted." 


Even the limited success of S.Korea and Taiwan had been based 
on certain special factors applicable elsewhere. According to Frank : 
(R 109) 


"Unfortunately for the ideological model however their success 
was not the result so much of free enterprise as of state intervention. 
Moreover their states’ ability to do so was in turn based on three earlier 
political factors--pre-war Japanese colonialism, post-war American- 
imposed land reform and massive cold war subsidies." 


Walden Bello and Stephanie Rosenfeld have also exposed the 
limitation of peddling the Korean-Taiwan model for other developing 
countries : (R 37) 


"History, cunning as usual, has played another of its tricks on 
economists : At a time when they have been busily enshrining the NICs 
(newly industrialising countries) model as the new orthodoxy in 
development economics, the formula has stopped working in Taiwan 
and South Korea. 


"Export-oriented industrialisation, an undervalued currency and 
cheap labour were the central elements of the NICs’ formula. All these 
advantages have been severely eroded by developments in both the 
world economy and the NICs themselve. 


"The US techno-trade offensive has drastically curbed further 
expansion of NICs exports to the US market. Both Taiwanese and 
Korean exports to the US grew by only 1 per cent from 1987 to 1988, 
while imports from the US to the NICs rose sharply, climbing by more 
than 100 per cent in the case of Taiwan." 
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Even the success achieved earlier was achieved at heavy social, 
political and environmental costs-increasing inequalities, curbs on 
labour, political dictatorship and very high levels of pollution. 


Lee So Sun, one of Korea’s most admired labour leaders, said : (R 
37) 


"The government says the economy is successful. But only a few 
benefit from this economy. There is nothing in it for us." 


In Korea, the lower 40 per cent of the population’s share of the 
national Income fell from 19.3 per cent to 17.7 per cent (between 1965 
and 1985). The share of income going to the top 20 per cent rose from 
41.8 per cent to 43.7 per cent. In Taiwan in 1978, the lower 40 per cent 
received 22.6 per cent of the national income : by 1986, this had 
decreased to 21.8 per cent. The top 20 per cent increased their share 
from 37.1 per cent of income to 38.2 per cent. 


As for environmental costs, Bello and Rosenfeld report : (R 37) 


"Most of Taiwan’s rivers and streams, for example, are seriously 
polluted with untreated sewage, pesticide and fertiliser runoffs, heavy 
metals and toxic waste." 


"Dr. Edgar Lin, the island’s leading environmentalist, estimates 
that at least 30 per cent of the annual rice crop is dangerously Con- 
taminated by heavy metals like mercury and cadmium. Taiwan’s air is 
so polluted that it is considered officially harmful to residents’ health 
for 17 per cent of the year. ) 


"In Korea, the environmental situation is very bad. Seoul’s air 
exhibits one of the highest concentrations of sulphur dioxide among 
the world’s cities and 67 per cent of the rain has hazardous acid levels. 
Most of Korea’s tap water is unsuitable for drinking. At several 
purification plants, water has been found to contain heavy metals like 
iron, manganese and cadmium at nearly twice the official tolerance 
level, and ammonlacal nitrozen (generated by human and animal 
waste) at nearly 10 times the tolerance level." 


The prospects are grim for the communist countries recently 
converted to free enterprise ideology. Andre Gunder Frank wrote in 
1991: (R 109) 


"A few parts of Russia and the Ukraine were westernised by Peter 
the Great and industrialised by him, Witte and Stalin. But most of the 
Soviet Union at best still is a third world economy, like Brazil, India 
and China which also have industrial capacities especially in military 
hardware. The transcaucasian and Central Asian regions, whether they 
remain in the Soviet Union or not, are not even likely to be Letin 
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Americanised, but rather economically more Africanised or, God 
forbid, politically Lebanonised. 


"No doubt, this ideological reliance on the free market will fail to 
address the real problems in the economy and will sharpen economic, 
social and political polarisation. That in turn will again generate new 
social movements. However, then they will threaten to become fascis- 
toid populist ones instead." 


There is increasing threat of a large number of people getting 
marginalised under existing economic ideology and trends. According 
to Frank, such people are to be found all over the world : (R 109) 


"There is a decreasing world market in the international division 
of labour for Africa’s natural and human resources. Having been 
squeezed dry like a lemon in the course of world capitalist develop- 
ment, much of Africa may now be abondoned to its fate. However, the 
same fate increasingly also threatenes other regions and peoples else- 
where. Moreover, they may be found everywhere : In the south (e.g. 
Bangla Desh, the Brazilian north-east, central America, etc.), in the 
ex-industrial rustbelt, the south Bronx, and other regions and peoples 
in the west, and in whole interior regions and peoples in the socialist 
east, e.g., on both sides of Sino-Soviet border. Events in 1989-90 must 
accelerate and aggravate the marginalisation of millions of people in 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. As noted above, many regions 
there are more likely to be Latin Americanised, and some even 
Africanised and Lebanonised, instead of achieving the west 
Europeanisation to which they aspire." 


Ironies of world economy 


It has to be admitted that the present economic situation is full of 
ironies and apparent contradictions. A few examples may be given 
here. World Bank President Barber Conable said in September 1988 : 


"Poverty on today’s scale prevents a billion people from having 
even minimally acceptable standards of living. To allow every fifth 
human being on our planet to suffer such an existence is a moral 
outrage." 


Such sentiments have been increasingly expressed by the officials 
of the World Bank and sister organisations, yet it is the policiies of the 
World Bank and IMF which have been blamed in several studies having 
high credibility for increasing poverty. 


Similarly, a lot of rhetoric can be heard all over the developed 
countries regarding the humanitarian aspects of their aid. But unfor- 
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tunately aid is increasingly seen to be linked to the economic and other 
interests of the developed countries. The UNDP report says : (R 4) 


"When commercial considerations are paramount, they can 
present a significant obstacle to the restructruring of aid budgets. To 
manage such pressures, Denmark and Sweden have ‘bought off the 
business lobby by earmarking a fixed percentage of the aid programme 
to satisfy its interests." 


The fact that such a ‘buy off has to be made even in aid program- 
mes known for their liberal orientation speaks for itself for the strong 
pressures on aid programmes and budgets. 


The developing countries are told again and again by the 
developed countries and international economic institutions to remove 
their trade barriers and liberalise their trade regimes. But at the same 
time, protectionism in the developed countries continues to deprive 
the developing countries of trade opportunities. The UNDP report 
says : (R 4) 


"Protectionism has been estimated to cost developing nationsl $ 
100 billicn a year in lost revenues for agricultural products, and a 
further $ 50 billions for textiles." 


But an even bigger irony is that well before the recent break-up of 
the communist block, IMF-directed strategies were accepted by 
several communist countries as well. As Andre Gunder Frank points 
out : (R 109) 


"In the 1980s the same debt service policies on the IMF model were 
adopted and implemented by communist party-led governments in the 
east (Poland, Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia) and by military dictator- 
ships, other authoritarian governments and their successor democratic 
governmennts in the south (Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Philippines)." 


Another irony is that having achieved some important gains in 
areas like public health, some former communist countries may well 
be in the process of squandering these in their present confused state. 
Speaking about these achievements in Cuba, Arthur Jose Poerner 
points out in the Third World Guide : 


"Between 1973 and 1982 per capita expenditure on public health 
services nearly tripled and per capita expenditure on education more 
than doubled. Even though health expenditure tapered off between 
1983-86, the Cuban mortality rate dropped from 29 per 1000 in 1973 to 
15 in 1988 (It stood at 60 prior to the 1959 revolution)." 
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According to a 1990 UNICEF report : 


"Cuba ranks along with Costa Rica and Jamaica with the best child 
survival rate upto the age of five in Latin America--despite the fact that 
several countries in the region are two or even three times wealthy." 


Similar gains in public health have also been achieved in some 
other communist countries, but there is real risk of these being lost at 
least to some extent in the prevailing economic and political uncer- 
tainity. 

Another irony is that while there is a growing faith in the ideology 
of the free market, at the same time the functioning of the transnation- 
als runs counter to the free market principles in many important ways 
and yet the activities of transnationals do not face objections from the 
free market ideology. As Pault Etkins has written : (R 33) 


"But these distinctions do not alter the fundamental similarity 
between giant corporations and state enterprises--both use hierarchi- 
cal command structures to allocate resources within their organisation- 
al boundaries rather than the competitive market (and it should be 
remembered that many TNCs have a greater turnover than many 
countries). There is thus a strange contradiction in attitude in those 
who simultaneously profess a belief in free trade and the market while 
encouraging the formation and freedom of action of transnational 
conglomerates whose modus operandi is the antithesis of market 
liberalism and is far more akin to the planned economies which free 
traders are supposed to hold in such abhorrence." 


Yet despiteall these confusions, the broad outlines of the reforms 
which are needed to reduce hunger, want and poverty can be defined. 
For example, the UNDP points out to very important causes of hunger, 
diseases and debt when it says : (R 4) 


"In the Carribbean over half of ail arable land is made to produce 
crops and cattle for export." 


"For the Philippines capital flight was equal to 80 per cent of its 
outstanding debt between 1962 and 1986. In Mexico and Argentina, an 
amount equal to at least 50 per cent of the money borrowed in the past 
15 years has flown out again." 


One reason why such distortions exist may be traced to the 
problems having to do with the ruling elites of developing countries 
themselves. But in many cases most important reasons why such dis- 
tortions continue to exist are to be found in the pressures exerted by 
the developed countries and the multinational companies and banks 
having their bases there for policies which suit their profits (but may 
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not at all suit the real needs of the people of developing countries). 
This is why it is very important to implement reforms which eliminate 
or significantly reduce the injustices at the international level. On the 
question of debt the UNDP report has recommended : (R 4) 


"Large scale debt relief or default of much greater magnitude than 
the Brandy Plan now envisages--will be essential to restore the condi- 
tions for growth and provide the resources for primary social and 
economic expenditures. 


"It must be an easy solution--because the debt burden continues 
to be high ($ 1.3 trillion in 1989) and debt service payments are 
siphoning off large amounts of financial resources ($ 170 billion) badly 
needed for development and growth. The solution to the developing 
countries’ debt crisis must be growth-oriented. It must also be linked 
to improved international trade relations, because the decline in com- 
modity prices and terms of trade during the 1980s has taken a heavy 
toll on the developing countries’ financial resources." 
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11 
Science, Deception 


and Fanatics 


New developments in science are justified in terms of their con- 
tribution to human welfare. But the actual results frequently turn out 
to be different. 


For example, increasing application of biotechnology in agricul- 
ture has been justified in the name of helping farmers. But the reality 
has been exposed by several scientists and science journals. The New 
Internationalist devoted its March 1991 issue to this important subject. 
The magazine summarised the emerging scenario of biotechnology. 
Under the title ‘Stealing Species’, the magazine reported : (R 20) 


Wild species of plants and animals (many of which come from the 
Third World) contributed $ 340 million per year to the US between 
1976 and 1980. The total contribution of wild species to the US 
economy has been estimated at $ 66 billion--more than the total 
international debt of Mexico and the Phillippines combined. 


"A wild tomato variety taken from Peru in 1962 has contributed $ 
8 million a year to the US tomato-processing industry. None of these 
profits or benefits have been shared with Peru. 


"ihe periwinkle plant from Medagascar is the source of 60 
alkaloids which can treat childhood leukemia and Hodgkin’s Disease. 
Drugs derived from this plant bring the US $ 160 million a year. And 
another plant, Rouwolfa Serpentina from India is the basis of drugs the 
sales of which generates upto $ 260 million a year in the US alone. 


"The value of the South’s genetic material for the pharmaceutical 
industry ranges from an estimated $ 4.7 billion now to $ 47 billion by 
the year 2000." 


Under the title ‘Controlling Companies’ the N.I. reported : (R 20) 


"By the year 2000 the global seed market will probably be control- 
led by just 12 seed and chemical giants. The leaders in 1986 were : 
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Parent firm Industry Seed sales (in million $) 


PioneerHi-Bred(USA) Seed 734 
Shell(Anglo-Dutch) Petrochemicals 350 
Sandoz(Swiss) Chemicals 290 
Dekalb-Pfizer(US) Petrochemicals 201 
Upjohn(US) Chemicals 200 
Limagrain(French) Seed 172 
ICI(UK) Chemicals 160 
Ciba-Geigy(Swiss) Chemicals 152 
Orsan(French) Chemicals 119 
Cargill(US) Agribusiness 115 


Under the title ‘Herbicide Boom’ this journal reported : 


"The genetics industry promotes the use of chemicals. Ciba-Geigy 
coats its sorghum seeds with three different chemicals--one of them to 
protect the seed from a herbicide that Ciba-Geigy itself manufactures. 


"US State and Federal agricultural institutions have devoted $ 10.5 
million of taxpayers money to fund genetics research to make crops 
and trees herbicide-tolerant over the past few years. Thirty crop and 
forest trees species--including cotton, potatoes, soybeans and 
sunflowers--are being modified to withstand lethal or damaging doses 
of herbicides. 

"At least 27 corporations--including Ciba-Geigy, ICI, Monsanto 
and Bayer--have initiated 63 programmes to develop herbicide- 
tolerant crops, the market value of which is expected to touch $ 6 billion 
by the year 2000. 

"According to industry projections, use of crops tolerant to 
Hoechst’s herbicide, Basta, would increase its global sales by $ 200 
million a year. 

"Strong evidence links alachlor--the most popular herbicide in the 
US--to malignant tumours. It contaminates ground water in 12 US 
states.” 

From the above description it becomes clear that what is being 
justified in the name of helping farmers may ultimately lead to a 
situation where profit maximising companies are able to exercise 
increasing control over farmers. 
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To some extent this is what happened with the green revolution. 
Initially the new technology appeared very attractive to the farmers. 
Gradually the heavy use of agri-chemicals took its toll, the ecology was 
disrupted, the yields stagnated, while the costs continued to escalate. 
The farmers who had gone to science and new technology with bright 
hopes saw only darkness in the end. 


This process is likely to be taken a big step further if the present 
pattern of biotechnology deelopment is not checked. 


The scientists doing this work at the labs of multinational com- 
panies probably have no idea of the terrible backlash such misuse of 
science can bring against all types of science and, in fact, any progresive 
thinking at all. People in remote areas attracted by the false slogans of 
the wonders new science can do to their traditional occupation of 
agriculture and animal husbandry (the slogans having the credibility of 
government development machinery which has been penetrated by the 
big companies) may flock to the new technology in large numbers at 
an initial stage. When the new technology is subsequently revealed to 
be merely a mechanism for bringing them under the stranglehold of big 
companies, they become bitter and suspicious towards all types of 
scientific change and in fact any change associated with 
western/modern/urban influences. It is among these victims of the 
deception in the name of science that fanatical propaganda of religious 
zealots can spread most easily 


12 
Medicines and Medicare : 


Profit First and Foremost 


Are medical products and services provided on the basis of the 
real needs of people, or are the needs of the people subordinated to 
the lure of big profits? 


The New Internationalist (quoting ‘Which Way to Health’, June 
1991) reported in January, 1992: 


"Surgeons in the US are usually paid on a fee-for-service or 
piece-rate basis. This is the land of private health care. Statistics show 
that people there are twice as likely to have operations as people in 
Britain, where there is still a National Health System and surgeons are 
paid simply a salary for doing their NHS work. American surgeons who 
are paid salaries have much lower operation rates than their fee-for- 
service colleagues. 


"The connection between profit motive and unnecessary medical 
operations continues within the UK. Data shows that British women in 
the private beds in NHS hospitals have more than twice as many 
ceasarean births as those in the non-paying beds. It could be that 
doctors have the financial incentive to operate. It could also be because 
some patients with private health insurance can claim for a ceasarean, 
but not for a normal delivery." 

New Internationalist has also reported another aspect of medical 
system, (quoting from Health Action International News, No. 57, 
1991) : 

"Drug companies spent $ 165 million in 1988 on gifts, dinners and 
vacations to entice doctors to prescribe their products, it was revealed 
at a Senater meeting in Washington recently. Details included more 
than 180000 doctors being paid $ 100 each to attend dinners and 80 per 
cent ending up prescribing the drug that was being promoted there. 
Naturally the extra costs of such promotions were passed on as higher 
drug pricess to the patient." 


Pharmaceutical companies also pay big bribes to government 
officials and politicians. John Braithwaite’s book ‘Corporate Crime in 
the Pharmaceutical Industry’ gives the data on their overseas bribes 
which has been reproduced by N.I. (January 1987) : 
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Bribes admitted by US Pharmaceutical Companies in the 1970s 


Company US rank in 


pharmaceutical disclosed 


Amount of bribe Years of payment 


sales, 1977 

Merck and Co. 1 $ 3603635 1968-75 
American Home 

Products 2 $ 3442000 1971-75 
Warner-Lambert 3 $ 2256200 1971-75 
Pfizer 4 $ 307000 

Upjohn 6 $ 4245949 1971-75 
Squibb 7 $ 1919000 1971-76 
Bristol-Myers 8 $ 3034570 1971-76 
Schering-Plough 9 $ 1094702 1971-76 
Abbott Laboratories 10 $ 774000 1973-76 
Johnson and Johnson 11 $ 990000 1971-75 
Cyanamid 12 $ 1255000 1971-75 
Smith-Kline 13 $ 712700 1971-76 
G D Searle 14 $ 1303000 1973-75 
Baxter-Travenol 15 $ 2160220 1970-76 
Revlon 16 $ 189600 1971-76 
Dow 17 $ 197000 1970-76 


The question is--why do medicine companies have to pay such big 
bribes to doctors as well as officials? What are they trying to achieve 
through such bribes? Supposing they did not pay such huge bribes, but 
instead concentrated all attention on providing good quality essential 
medicines at low costs? Wouldn’t doctors prescribe their medicines in 
adequate quantities just because of the good quality and the low costs? 
What extra objects they are trying to achieve by the big bribes? 


The part about overseas bribes is more sinister, as due to lesser 
regulations in many developing countries, it is possible for unscruplous 
drug companies to sell even hazardous drugs which are banned or 
restricted in developed countries. In adddition, the people of these 
countries can also be used for risky experiments to test drugs without 
even being informed about this. 
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Vinay Lal writes in his review article of a book ‘AIDS, Africa and 
Racism’ written by Richard and Rosalind Chirimuuta (EPW Novem- 
ber, 23, 1991) : (R 55) 


"What is all the more remarkable, as the Chirimuutas point out, is 
that even in October 1988, the latest period for which they cite data 
related to AIDS world-wide, The Weekly Epidemilogical Record of 
the World Health Organisation (WHO) for November 4, 1991 showed 
that African countries had reported nearly 20,000 cases of AIDS, 
western European countries a little over 15000 cases and the United 
States 76670 cases. Nontheless, from the early 1980s to the end of the 
decade, the west was shamelessly orchestrating a campaign that would 
link AIDS specifically to Africa. The Chirimuutas make the pregnant, 
not to say chilling, observation that "if Africans are dying by the 
millions, then it becomes politically acceptable to use them as a vast 
human laboratory for testing an AIDS vaccine (Page 140). The life of 
a white man or a woman, even one dying of AIDS, is construed by the 
west as far too precious to throw away on a risky enterprise, but can 
the death of a few Africans matter when "millions are dying of hunger, 
malnutrition, civil wars and the machinations of tin-pot dictators? And 
must not some Africans willingly become cannon-fodder when the 
development of a vaccine might save them from decimation, from the 
holocaust wrought by AIDS? Lest the suggestion made by the authors 
sound preposterous, it is well to keep in mind that early in this century 
several hundred black Americans afflicted with syphilis were treated 
with only placebos as part of a massive study conducted over a decade 
by American scientists to assess how syphilis ran its ‘natural’ course in 
human beings. The unfortunate victims of this study, when they did not 
die over the period of observation, were rendered insane or blind." 


According to a publication of the Voluntary Health Association 
of India (VHAI) in 1985, the total sale of drugs in India amounted to 
Rs. 1777 crores. Of this sales of essential drugs was Rs. 632 crores and 
sales of non-essential drugs was Rs: 552 crores. 


Drug companies, many of which are multinationals, decide their 
production pattern on the basis of profit rather than need. If it is less 
profitable for them to produce some of the essential drugs, then the 
responsibility of producing adequate quantities of these drugs is 
neglected. It has been found that the production of essential drugs 
including those needed for the treatment of tuberculosis, leprosy and 
malaria has been much below the capacity created for the production 
of these drugs. At times when the government has tried to control the 
prices of these drugs, the industry has responded by reducing produc- 
tion and shifting to less essential drugs. 
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The worst aspect of the drug industry, however, has been that it 
has been able to sell large quantities of highly hazardous drugs in the 
market--drugs whos side effects are widely known, for which safety 
alternatives are available and which have been banned in several 
countries. But in India it has been extremely difficult to get the govern- 
ment to ban hazardous drugs. Only after a long struggle it has been 
possible to get a government decision on the ban of three drugs--high 
dose estrogen progesterone, chloramphenicol streptomycin and 
steroid combination. It has been even more difficult to implement the 
ban and several banned drugs continue to be sold in the market, under 
old names or in the form of new, slightly different formulations. 


Part I 
SOCIETY 


The social interaction of various members of humankind has long 
been distorted by narrow-mindedness that promotes discrimination 
and contempt on the basis of gender, race, colour, religion and other 
such characteristics. This social discrimination and the myths built 
around this--apart from the direct pain caused by them--are also 
significant for providing a base on which the justification for economic 
exploitation, political domination and violent assault is built. 


The religious backlash in many countries reveals a mixture of some 
bad and some good features. But what cannot be disputed is that the 
misuse of science and technology by corrupt governments backed by 
alien developed countries (west and east, capitalist and communist) 
has led to conditions where harking back to religious teachings and 
commitments appears attractive. 
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"Every state in Australia has massacre sites where our men, women 
and children were gunned down, the bodies often mutilated, then burned. 
One notorious example was the ‘black line’. It was formed by the soldiers 
of the Crown, as well as criminals, whom they armed. The line moved 
down over the island of Tasmania in the most determined attempt at 
genocide of a whole race of people in recorded history. 


"Members of my own clan were invited to a meal by a person who 
wanted their land. They should have been more wary, but they decided to 
accept the hand that appeared to be offered in friendship. The food was 
laced with arsenic and most of them died. I never knew most of my great 
uncles and aunts because of this." 


--Eve Fesl 


"The US cigarette companies are targetting Third World coursries 
worldwide due. to a reduction in domestic consumption as a result of 
cigarette advertising bans and anti-smoking campaigns. In fact, Vice- 
president Dan Quayle said that tobacco exports should be expanded 
aggressively because Americans are smoking less." 


--Third World Network 


"The largest opium-producing area of today, the ‘Golden Triangle’ 
on the borders of Myanmar/Burma, Laos and Thailand, is run by drug 
barons whose careers began when the US Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) stimulated their activities during the Vietnam War." 


--David Ransom 
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Social Crisis 


The social interaction of various members of humankind has long 
been distorted by narrow-mindedness that promotes discrimination 
and contempt on the basis of gender, race, colour, religion and other 
such characteristics.This social discrimination and the myths built 
around this--apart from the direct pain caused by them--are also 
significant for providing a base on which the justification for economic 
exploitation, political domination and violent assault is built. 


While there have been significant gains in reducing some forms of 
social discrimination in recent decades, on the whole the situation is 
far from satisfactory and much more remains to be done compared to 
what has been achieved. 


Gender 


In most parts of the world , women still continue to face discrimina- 
tion in various walks of life. In some places, as under some fundamen- 
talist regimes, their freedom is being further curtailed. In its January 
1992 issue, New Internationalist magazine summarised some aspects 
of this discrimination : (R 21)7 


Women work as much or more than men everywhere in the world. 


When women do the same work as men, they get paid 30-40 per 
cent less pay on average worldwide. 


Only 3.5 per cent of the world’s cabinet ministers are women, and 
women have no ministerial position in 93 countries of the world. 


This is the worldwide trend, but in some respects the situation is 
much worse in developing countries where discrimination existing in a 
situation of poverty takes a heavier toll. 


Speaking specifically for developing countries, N.I. says : (R 21) 


"Women who become pregnant face a risk of death due to preg- 
nancy that is 80 to 600 times greater in the poor world than in the rich. 


"Three quarters of women aged 25 and over are still illiterate in 
much of Africa and Asia." 


The Human Development Report of the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme, 1991 (UNDP report) also gives separate informa- 
tion on the situation in developing and industrial countries : (R 4) 
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"In developing countries half the rural women over 15 are il- 
leterate. 


"Women are often denied the right to decide whether or when to 
have children. Half a million women die each year from causes related 
to pregnancy and child birth. 


"Women are often legally (or effectively) denied the right to own, 
-inherit or control property. 


"Girl’s primary enrolment rates are a little over half that of boys’, 
and much of women’s work still remains underpaid and undervalued." 


In industrial countries : 

* Women’s wages are still only two-thirds of men’s wages. 

* There are 50 reported rapes per 100000 females aged 15 to 59. 
* Only one-fifth of the parliamentary representatives are women. 
The Tribune reported on March 6 (PTI report) : 


"From their very first days in school, American girls face extreme 
gender bias ranging from sexual harassment to discrimination in cur- 
riculum and lack of attention from teachers, according to a recent 
survey. 


"As a result girls suffer from diminished self-esteem, do not per- 
form as well as boys in school, particularly in maths and science, and 
limit their career options," says the survey. It was sponsored by the 
American Association of University Women, an organisation repre- 
senting faculty members and administrators. The study, a scathing 
indictment of gender bias in US schools, says the achievement of 
equitable education for boys and girls remains an elusive dreams. Key 
findings indicate that girls are frequently stereotyped or overlooked in 
courses of study. Most standardised tests are biased against them and 
sexual harassment of girls is on the rise. 


"It all starts in pre-school when girls get less attention of teachers 
and lessons focus on the developmental links of boys," says Alice 
McKee, President of the association’s educational foundation which 
funded the study. "By the time girls reach high schools they have been 
systematically directed towards traditional, sex segregated jobs, away 


from areas of study that lead to high paying jobs in science, technology 
and engineering." 


___The study indicates that girls and boys enter school roughly equal 
in ability. Twelve years later, however, girls have fallen behind in key 


areas. The performance of Massachusetts students is consistent with 
these findings. 
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N.I. gives the following alarming statistics on domestic violence : 
(R 21) 


"India had 999 registered cases of women murdered in dowry 
conflicts in 1985, 1319 in 1986 and 1786 in 1987. 


"In Colombia one in five bodily injuries during 1982/3 was due to 
conjugal violence. 


"A third of US female homicide victims in 1984 died at the hands 
of their husband or partner." 


Due to various forms of discrimination against women and girls, 
including discrimination in access to food and medicare, the sex ratio 
of world population has turned against women (lesser women than 
men), although in the absence of discrimination this should have been 
somewhat in favour of women (more women than men). This has been 
called the phenomenon of ‘100 million missing women’. 


In some countries, the discrimination against women has 
weakened in recent decades, due to the assertion of their rights by 
women and perhaps also better understanding shown by a section of 
men (almost certainly the former factor is likely to have been more 
important). This is a very welcome trend. In some cases, however, the 
joy of this achievement has been marred somewhat by adverse side-ef- 
fects, specially increasing domestic discord. For example, in the rich 
countries the proportions of divorced women has increased from 2.8 
per cent in 1970 to 6.4 per cent in 1985. 


Due to increasing acceptance of women’s equality as a desired 
social norm, several men pay lip sympathy to this ideal. However, it is 
difficult to change attitudes of male superiority and female subser- 
vience which have been absorbed consciously and unconsciously 
during the greater part of life. This creates a conflict situation--out- 
wardly recognising the equality of women yet getting offended by 
various aspects of this equality in day-to-day life. This can be one 
reason for increasing domestic discord that has accompanied the 
assertion of equality by women in some places. One solution can be to 
expose men more to the change in deeper attitudes that must accom- 
pany the apparent acceptance of equality through media and other 
sources. This, however, is unlikely to be adequate by itself. In fact, the 
discord between husband and wife is only one of the several aspects of 
the crisis in family which is being experienced in most parts of the 
world, probably more in rich countries than in poor. 


This manifests itself in such painful situations as the neglect of old 
parents (or grand parents) and ever depriving children of a close 
relationship of understanding with their parents. While there are 
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several reasons for this, the one part that needs to be stressed more 
than others is the growing erosion of true spiritual values, even in some 
societies which make a show of religious fervour. This leads to a 
concern with increasingly narrow and selfish objectives in life which is 
at the root of alienation first with the community, than with the larger 
family, than with the immediate near and dear ones. It is not possible 
to resolve the crisis in family except by spiritual values such as those 
which motivate persons to just behaviour, protect a loved one even at 
the cost of undergoing a certain suffering and loss in material terms. 
Many marriages get struck at the point of -- if he/she is not showing 
understanding towards me, why should I? If only one thinks along the 
lines -- if he/she is not showing understanding towards me, for a certain 
period at least, I will continue to show concern and understanding in 
the hope that he/she will respond, this attitude in crisis periods alone 
can save much domestic discord, ultimately increasing the happiness 
of both partners. 


In one other respect also, the otherwise extremely welcome trend 
of equality for women has brought some undesirable side-effects at 
some places. This is in the promotion of values which make it un- 
fashionable for women to accept some duties -- pleasures would 
certainly be a better word -- of motherhood. There are several un- 
desirable influences at work here --not the least of which is the unethi- 
cal marketing of infant milk formulas. No matter how we identify the 
culprit, the sad fact remains that there has been a big decline in breast 
feeding in several societies in recent years, as the following table 
explains : 

(Data taken from the UNDP Report, 1990) 


Percentage of mothers breast feeding at one year 


Colombia 36 
Brazil 34 
Venezuela 30 
Honduras 24 
Costa Rica 22 
“Oman 20 
Uganda 20 
Chile 17 
Niger 15 
Trinidad and Tobago 14 
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So while more equality for women has to remain at the top of the 
agenda of social change in the years to come, learning from past 
experience we should build in certain cautions into this effort to avoid 
the harmful side effects. 


Colour and race 


Discrimination and even hatred against people belonging to a 
different race or colour has taken a heavy toll in history. The worst 
cruelity ever known in human history--of which the jews in World War 
II, the Indians at the time of European invasion of the Americas and 
the African slaves in the centuries of the slave trade became victims-- 
were to a lesser or greater extent associated with the-discrimination 
whipped up to a frenzy of hatred--on the basis of colour, race and 
religion. 

In more recent times, it is the racial discrimination in South Africa 
which has attracted the most public attention and criticism. At its peak 
discrimination covered simply too many aspects of socio-economic and 
political lines which have been summarised by the Third World Guide 
: (R 3) 

"In 1964, an African who did not happen to be white could not vote, 
had to use passes, could not use certain areas, could be arrested 
arbitrarily, could not belong to a union, nor support a strike, could not 
go to school or universities with whites, could be transferred to other 
areas against his will, did not have access to public services, could not 
participate in public demonostrations against segregation etc. The 
survival of the racist system depended to a large extent on the interest 
of internatrional capitalism in investing in the regions attracted by the 
availability of a large pool of cheap labour. Foreign investment, espe- 
cially by Americans quintupled in value between 1958 and 1967." 


However, in recent times there have been several reforms which 
have reduced this discrimination to a considerable extent. But legisla- 
tive changes by themselves cannnot bring adequately change in the 
absence of broad-based socio-economic and political changes. In a 
recent report in EPW (August 24, 1991) Nigel H. Harris points out that 
still 61 per cent of the black population is below the poverty line. 


Harris also points to persistence of phenomenon like white schools 
being closed rather than being kept open for black children who face 
a desperate shortage for places and 4000 vacancies remain in white 
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colleges. while 18000 were turned away from black colleges because of 
shortage of places. 


There is also a danger that vested interests will try to make the 
blacks fight blacks on a large scale so as to deny real change in the 
socio-economic system. Towards this end and to prevent the progress 
of African National Congress under the leadership of Nelson Mandela 
and his colleagues, the pro-Western Inkatba party is being encouraged 
by these groups. This has already resulted in a lot of violence. This also 
brings back frightening memories of the first half of this century in India 
when the British in their efforts to prolong their rule tried their best to 
make the Muslims and Hindus fight each other (this culminated in the 
partition of the country and a terrible massacre of people of both 
communities). The small number of persons and companies who con- 
trol the enormous wealth of Africa may try to use a clique of African 
leaders opposed to ANC to make a pretence of black majority rule 
while continuing to hold real power--in the process also unleashing 
terrible violence on the people of South Africa. 


Discrimination against the blacks still continues in advanced 
societies such as those of USA and Australia. In some of the inner cities 
areas of USA, the life the blacks (and other poor sections) have to lead 
is miserable. In Australia high rates of police custody prison deaths for 
blacks have been reported. 


In many other societies racism continues to be practised without 
geting much notice outside these countries. The history of the dis- 
crimination against blacks in Brazil has been told in a recent issue of 
the New Internationalist (December, 1991) by Lourdes Teodoro : (R 
16) 


"Most destructive of all to black self-esteem has been the ideology 
of branqueamento or ‘whitening’. This theory was dreamed up in the 
1920s to stop Brazil becoming a predominantly black country. White 
immigration from Europe was encouraged to stem the black tide. ‘The 
black in Brazil will disappear within 70 years,’ said one congressman 
in 1923. Others like author Afranio Peixoto wrote: ‘In 200 years the 
black eclipse will have passed entirel;;.’ 


"In 1945 the country’s immigration policy declared the need to 
‘develop within the country’s ethnic compostion the most convenient 
characteristics of its European descent’. And a 1966 Foreign Ministry 
leaflet guaranteed that the Brazilian population was white, with a 
minute proportion of the population being of mixed blood. As recently 
as 1988, an advisor to then Sao Paulo governor, Paulo Maluf. proposed 
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a national birth control campaign aimed at blacks, mixed bloods and 
Indians, to prevent them from becoming a majority. 


"Indeed, black activists say that mass sterilization campaigns run 
by private groups in Brazil target Afro-Brazilian women precisely for 
this reason. "This ‘whiter than white’ ideology is all pervasive. For 
example, the 1980 census required blacks to fit themselves into one of 
136 colour categories -- including ‘burnt white’, ‘toasted’ and 
‘cinnamon’." 

Discrimination also exists at several other levels. Regarding the 
discrimination against the Palestinians in the West Bank, K.R. Panik- 
kar has reported in Third World Resurgence (No.17) : (R 93) 


"Israeli policy towards the Palestinians has several dimensions, 
discriminatory treatment, illegal seizure of land, population war and 
terror. j 


"Discrimination begins at that most, basic and vital of human 
needs, water. The Palestinians are not allowed to dig new wells or 
deepen existing ones. The Jewish settlers are not under any such 
restrictions. Of the water supplied by the zionist regime, the Pales- 
tinians are allowed only one-seventh of the per capita supply to the 
Jewish settlers, but they (the Palestinians) have to pay four times as 
much as the Jews for this meagre supply. ; 


"Land is seized in a variety of ways. Former Jordanian government 
state lands have been taken over by Israel. ‘Uncultivated’ or 
‘unregistered’ lands too have been taken over, ignoring the fact that the 
owners of the land had fled to Jordan when Israel invaded the territory 
in 1967. (Israel does not permit these owners to return). 


"Other ways of seizure include declaring that land is required for 
‘public use’, that an area is ‘closed’ for being a ‘combat zone’, that land 
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is neded for ‘military use’. 


There has also been a significant emergence of ‘new racism’ in 
many European countries, with several groups showing almost Nazi- 
like hatred for persons outside their racial stock. In some places the 
broad group of all coloured foreigners have been picked up as the 
target of racial discrimination and at some places even violent attacks. 


Other countries have their own distinctive brands of discrimina- 
tion which may be peculiar to their social situation. India, for example, 
continues to experience widespread caste-based discrimination 
against the so-called lower castes, despite several decades of ‘positive 
discriminatory’ provisions in favour of the oppressed castes introduced 
by the constitution. 
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The native people almost everywhere have suffered from centuries 
of cruelity and injustice. Eve Fesi, writing for Third World Network, 
has recalled the nightmare of his ancestors, the aboriginals of Australia 
: (R 80) 


"Every state in Australia has massacre sites where our men, women 
and children were gunned down, the bodies often mutilated, then 
burned. One notorious example was the ‘black line’. It was formed by 
the soldiers of the Crown, as well as criminals, whom they armed. The 
line moved down over the island of Tasmania in the most determined 
attempt at genocide of a whole race of people in recorded history. 


"Members of my own clan were invited to a meal by a person who 
wanted their land. They should have been more wary, but they decided 
to accept the hand that appeared to be offered in friendship. The food 
was laced with arsenic and most of them died. I never knew most of my 
great uncles and aunts because of this." 


The Third World Guide reports on the injustice in Brazil : (R 3) 


"Since Bento Manoel Parento murdered 10000 Tuplnamba in 
Maranhao state, two centuries ago, down to the present day, Brazil has 
witnessed the systematic extermination of its indigenous population. 
The most notorious mass murder lives on popular memory as the 
‘Parallel 11 massacre’, and was a subject of a film by Zellto Viana. 


"In 1966, the construction company Arrunuda Junquelra decided 
to exterminate the Cintalarga in Rondonia in order to take over their 
lands. It prepared loaves of bread containing arsenic, and these were 
dropped in small plastic bags from small planes which flew over the 
villages. Within days the Cintalarga were dying. When more than 40 
were left alive, the planes returned to machine gun the survivors. A 
total of 100 were killed. Not satisfiled, Arruda Junqueira gunmen 
terrorised and attacked the village, hanging women from trees and 
splitting their bodies in two with machetes. 


"In 1981, it was the turn of Walmiri-atroarfi confederation living 
along the Alalau River. Forty two were killed by chemicals sprayed 
from a low-flying plane. That year, construction was to begin on the 
Manaus-Caracaraf BR-147 highway, which the confederation op- 
posed. In 1968, those 42 had formed part of a community of 3600 
people. Today, 376 remain and no explanation is offered for their 
disappearance." 


Ted Moses, grand chief of the Cree people in Canada says : 


“Exterminations and suppression of indigenous peoples continue 
today : racism is still universally practised. Wherever they live, they are 
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the poorest, suffer the most from bad health, have the highest mortality 
rate and the worst housing conditions." (TWG) 


Pleasure and Pain 


There is a big increase in sexual promiscuity. An increasing num- 
ber of women are being driven to prostitution by economic hardships 
and other adverse social circumstances. A large number of children 
are being born out of wedlock. Above all, a very serious health risk has 
emerged in the form of rapid spread of AIDS. 


The USA alone reported 137000 cases of AIDS in 1989. The 
UNDP Report informs, "The HIV/AIDS epidemic is particularly 
alarming--some eight to ten million adults arround the world are 
thought to be infected with the human immuno deficiency virus (HIV) 
and half of them are likely to develop AIDS in the next decade. It is 
estimated that a further 15 million new cases of HIV infection will be 
added in the 1990s--more than half in the developing world, with a high 
proportion in eastern and central Africa." (R 4) 


The New Internationalist reported recently that births outside 
marriage are now 40 per cent of the total in some countries of Africa, 
Caribbean and Northern Europe. In the US and Australia also the 
number has increased greatly, the journal reported. 


Another aspect of ‘the pain of pleasure’ is the extent to which 
members of very rich societies involved fully in making money can get 
hooked on this to an extent that they start losing their basic human 
values. 


Lewis Lapham gives an example in his recent book, ‘Money and 
Class in America’ : (R 54) 


"In the spring of 1982 the news media blossomed with sensational 
reports of a trial in which Claus von Bulow, a European and vaguely 
aristocratic gentleman from Newport, New York and points fashionab- 
ly south, stood accused of twice attempting to murder his wife. The trial 
and retrial provided topics of speculation for many months, but not 
once did I hear any of the cognescenti in Manhattan wonder what might 
have prompted dear Claus to behave in the tasteless manner suggested 
by the prosecution. It was understood by everybody who took an 
interest in the trials that von Bulow would inherit roughly $ 14 million 
in the event of his wife’s death, and for that kind of money even a 
clergyman could be pardoned for making a mistake of etiquette. 


"Convicted of attempted murder at the first two trials, von Bulow 
within a week of the jury’s decision found himself much in vogue on the 
summer social circuit. His European sang-froid recommended him to 
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those hostesses who liked to serve raspberry sorbet in rooms slightly 
darkened by an atmosphere of intimate sadism. By September von 
Bulow’s presence at lunch was as necessary to the afternoon’s success 
as its subsequent description in the gossip columns. Only when he was 
ultimately acquitted did his Instre fade." 


The New Internationalist quotes Gemini news service, on the 
problem of ‘corporate addictiveness’ in Japan : 


"Even if employees are cajoled into taking holidays, many are at a 
loss to know what to do with themselves. The National Recreation 
Association tries to help middle-aged men to ‘discard their sense of 
guilt at having spare time and enjoying themselves’, according to 
spokesperson Akira Asano. Some still suffer from the trauma of only 
working five and a half days a week -- the ‘weekend depressives’ who 
phone the National Institute for Mental Health for guidance. 


"Keiko Higuchi, a professor of women’s studies at Tokyo Kasei 
University, believes that ‘unless people put their private lives before 
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corporate ones, their whole life will yield nothing’. 


Adults on average smoke 1800 cigarettes per year and consume 4 
litres of pure alcohol in industrial countries, (UNDP). (R 4) 


Comparable data for developing countries is not available, but 
consumption of cigarettes and liquor in most of these countries in high 
and rising. The problem is compounded by the fact that tobacco is also 
consumed in some other traditional ways, for example by chewing in 
some places. 


In many developing countries cigarette production and marketing 
is controlled by a few big multinational companies. 


Several of these companies in developing countries have con- 
ducted large scale, attractive advertisement campaigns which present 
cigarette smoking as a part a highly desirable, fashionable west- 
modelled lifestyle. In Thailand, says the N.I., foreign manufacturers of 
cigarettes used, apart from press ads, billboards, kites, T-shirts, even 
notebooks and chewing gum to promote brand names of their cigaret- 
tes. 


This has led to a big increase in cigarette smoking in many 
countries. The manifold health hazards of cigarette smoking are well 
known. Yet when governments of developing countries have tried to 
check the promotional campaigns of cigarette companies, they have 


been threatened. This can be clearly seen in the recent case of 
Thailand. 
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Third World Network ‘Alert for Action’ released on November 
14, 1990 on this subject said : (R 51) 


"There will be over a million preventable deaths among children 
and teenagers if Thailand is forced to accept the US pressure to allow 
advertising, promotion and sponsorship of US cigarettes. 


"This may soon become a reality if the US Trade representative 
(USTR) decides on November 21, 1990, to use US’s Super 301 to 
pressure Thailand to submit to US transnational cigarette companies’ 
requests (Super 301 is a US Trade Act’s Section 301 which warrants 
US to impose unilateral trade export sanctions as retaliatory measures 
against countries it deems as unfair in trading). 


"The US has threatened to use its Super 301 (US Trade Act’s 
Section 301) to pressure Thailand to allow point-of-sale promotion for 
their cigarettes, to scrap its import duty on cigarettes, to lower the 
excise duty rate from its present 55 per cent and not to impose a new 
regulation requiring duty stamps to be affixed inside the cellophane 
wrappers by the Thailand Tobacco Monopoly (TTM). 


"On February 9, 1990, Thailand had to open its doors to tobacco 
products from abroad, to conform with GATT ruling. 


"However, the GATT resolution has failed to satisfy the US which 
has threatened Thailand to comply with another four requests on 
cigarette distribution and advertising, or face trade retaliatory 
measures under US Super 301, similar to previous US actions to prise 
open the markets of Japan, South Korea and Taiwan to cigarette 
imports in the past few years." 


Third World Network under the headline ‘US Targetting Killer 
Cigarettes to Third World’ continues : 


"The US cigarette companies are targetting Third World countries 
worldwide due to a reduction in domestic consumption as a result of 
cigarette advertising bans and anti-smoking campaigns. In fact, Vice- 
president Dan Quayle said that tobacco exports should be expanded 
aggressively because Americans are smoking less. 


"It is unethical for the trade branch of the US government to assist 
US cigarette companies to offset declining sales at home caused by 
Washington’s own anti-smoking campaign, by exporting more to the 
Third World. This is also contradictory to the US position in trying to 
reduce smoking domestically while promoting it abroad. 


"Dr. Prakit Vateesatokit, chairperson of the Anti-Smoking Cam- 
paign of Thailand, speaking before the US House of Representatives, 
said ‘How cana product which is the cause of 400000 premature deaths 
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each year in the US, a product which the US government is trying hard 
to help its citizen’s to quit, suddenly become different beyond 
American borders? Does health become irrelevant when the same 
product is exported to other countries’?" 


One is almost reminded of that shameful chapter in history (opium 
wars) when large scale violence was unleashed on the Chinese by the 
imperialists when the Chinese government tried to stop the exports of 
opium to China. 


This entire background however doesn’t stop the USA govern- 
ment for violating the sovereignity of other countries whom it suspects 
to be involved in drug trafic network. 


To be fair to the US authorities, however, it must be conceded that 
the USA (and several other countries) do have a serious drug addiction 
problem on their hands and everyone agrees this should be checked. 


But the roots of the problems should be traced to the internal 
problems of USA and the government cannot escape the responsibility 
for contributing to the problem by its policies. 


Andrew Cohen has written in a recent issue of N.I. (October, 1991) 
: (R 22) 

"The streets of Los Angeles are now the epicentre of the war on 
drugs. In the mid-1980s, with the appearance of Crack cocaine and the 
militarisation of federal narcotics enforcement in Miami and southern 
Florida, LA became the focal point for the overland trade route via 
Mexico. Rival gangs branched out into more than 100 groups. Martin 
Luther King Jr Hospital near Watts began to set annual records for the 
number of gunshot wounds it treated. Cash surpluses at the Federal 
Reserve Bank branches in LA--one index of money-laundering ac- 
tivity--shot up from $ 165 million in 1985 to $ 3,800 million in 1988. 


"LA in the Reagan era suffered an industrial exodus which took 
with it thousands of union jobs. What Mike Davis calls the ‘crypto- 
Keynesian employment programme of the cocaine czars’ filled the gap 
left by a ‘conscious policy of social disinvestment’ for LA’s 78000 
unemployed youth. It also saw the rebirth of the sweatshop, fuelled by 
sub-minimum wage non-citizen labour--which employers distinctly 
preferred. Displaced Black and Latino workers found they couldn’t get 
service-sector jobs in LA’s white suburban growth poles either. Three 
inner-city youth employment programmes were dismantled while the 
city council channelled federal dollars into glitzy downtown projects. 
Faced with these bleak changes, and the dramatic rejuvenation of 
poverty they engendered, drug dealers or ‘lookouts’ could earn as 
much as $750 a week in a ‘rock house’ and provide for their families." 
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Without tackling the internal problem in an effective way, the 
authorities are unable to make a significance dent on the problem of 
drug addiction. 


David Ransom has written in the same issue of N.I. : (R 22) 


"There are at least four million drug addicts in the US--more than 
the total number in the rest of the industrialised world put together. 
Consumption has not fallen significantly since the war was declared, 
nor has demand declined. Illicit drugs are no harder to find than they 
were--and worldwide production is actually increasing." 


The US government’s, response to the persistence of the problem 
has been to blame more and more developing countries for the illegal 
trade and cultivation of drug plants. Ransom breaks this myth con- 
tinuning : 

"The fact is that the whole sorry story of drugs begins and ends in 
the rich world. Heroin and cocaine were both devised for medical use 
within the past 100 years by chemical companies in the West. Both 
were, until quife recently, used for ‘recreational’ purposes exclusively 
in the urban industrial societies of the West. The US itself is now the 
largest producer of marijuana in the world. Amphetamines (speed), 
which are knocked together from chemicals made in the industrialised 
world are by far the most widely used illicit drugs after marijuana." 


Further he exposes the CIA’s own collusion in some drug-running 
rackets : 


"The largest opium-producing area of today, the ‘Golden Triangle’ 
on the borders of Myanmar/Burma, Laos and Thailand, is run by drug 
barons whose careers began when the US Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) stimulated their activities during the Vietnam War. 


"In Australia, Frank Nugan, a Sydney merchant banker, shot him- 
self in 1980. On his body police found a calling card from one William 
Colby, who had just retired as Director of the CIA. Six months later 
the Nugan Hand Bank, of which Frank Nugan was the boss, collapsed. 
From the ensuing scandal it emerged that the bank had close links with 
the CIA, employed an inordinately large number of retired CIA agents 
and had been heavily involved in drug-trafficking. 


"Central America became the transit point for cocaine when the 
US was waging a covert war against the Sandinistas in Nicaragua. US 
Senator John Kerry’s subcommittee on narcotics and terrorism un- 
covered so many links between the US-backed Contra forces and drug 
running that it is questionable which was more important to the Con- 
tras, defeating the sandinistas or dealing in drugs. And that didn’t 
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include the Iran-Contragate scandal, when Colonel Oliver North and 
Admiral John Poindexter, thinking they were doing President 
Reagan’s bidding, indulged in freelance drug dealing to get round a 
Congressional ban on funding for the Contras. 


"The most recent evidence of the CIA’s involvement in drugs is 
emerging from the collapse of the Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International (BCCI). Manuel Noriega, the former President of 
Panama, who is standing trial in Miami for drug trafficking, was 
instructed when he was employed by the CIA to open BCCI accounts 
through which money for the Contras in Nicaragua would pass. The 
Colombian drug cartels used the same BCCI offices in Panama to 
launder drug money. The CIA itself maintained BCCI accounts." 


In such a situation it is hardly fair to blame only the developing 
countries for the persistence of the consumption of drugs in the USA 
or some other industrial countries. In fact, some farmers have been 
driven to the cultivation of these crops due to the collapse of the prices 
of the cash crops which they were forced to grow earlier. So as a survival 
strategy a few of them have turned to such crops. This has to be 
stopped. But this cannot be done by behaving like a bully towards the 
weaker countries in the hope that this will draw attention from your 
weaknesses and mistakes. 


Addiction to drugs, alcohol and other intoxicants is not a problem 
of industrial countries alone. Several developing countries also suf- 
fered from this problem in a severe form. Travelling to several villages 
of India I have been struck by the extent to which liquor and drug 
addiction has become a serious problem not only in the cities, but even 
in the villages. Entire families have been ruined by this. It is important 
that this cause of great human distress should be confronted in a spirit 
of cooperation rather that confrontation by all countries. 


14 
Religion--For Liberation 


or Bondage? 


Religion has played a very important role in the history of 
humankind. With the great advances in science and technology wit- 
nessed in recent times, as well as many socio-economic changes, it was 
expected by some that the role of religion will diminish. In some 
countries, including those where high technology was sought to be 
introduced on a large scale (for example Iran of the Shah’s days) there 
has been a great religious backlash. 


In the present times, religion is capable of playing a very positive 
role, but unfortunately, it is equally capable of being used to play a very 
negative role. It is also capable of being used to divert the attention of 
people from very real and pressing problems. 


Positive Role 


(i) In a world where so much distress is caused by tobacco, alcohol, 
drugs, adultery, VD and AIDS, religion can play an important role in 
reducing this distress because most religions give importance to avoid- 
ing intoxicants and sex outside marraige. 


(ii) Religion can play an important role in the fight against poverty 
and injustice as most religions stress compassion for the poor and the 
weak and speak against those who exploit the poor and the weak. Most 
religions praise those who help the poor. 


(iii) Religion can also play an important role in the peace move- 
ment. 


(iv) Religion can play an important role in preventing cruelty to 
animals, protecting the habitat of wild life and saving forests. 


(v) Religion can provide the much-needed spiritual support for 
the principles of simplicityand equality which are so important for the 
protection of environment. Religion can be very helpful in overcoming 
greed and the related consumerism, thereby strengthening the base for 
protection of environment. 

(vi) In a world of increasing loneliness as well as deceit and 
jealousy, religion can provide the basis for bringing human relation- 
ships to a different level. It is important that we sholud be able to 
tolerate the selfish or arrogant behaviour of others upto an extent in 
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the hope that our continuing goodness and concern will soon result in 
_the other person realising his or her mistakes. Religion can be a big 
help in preparing ourselves for this role. 


(vii) Religious beliefs can reduce the pain of suffering that cannot 
be avoided. At the time of loss of near and dear ones when the pain 
appears to be intolerable, religious teachings can help persons to 
overcome the grief. 


(viii) Religious attitudes impose physical discipline of various 
kinds -- such as getting up early, hygiene, avoiding meat, tobacco, liquor 
-- which can be very useful in promoting good health. 


Negative aspects 


However, when some statements made in scriptures or attributed 
to religious leaders are taken out of the contexts in which these were 
originally made, than religion can also be put to a lot of mischevious 
use. 


(i) It can be used to spread intolerance and hatred for other 
communities, preparing the ground for violence. 


(11) Religion can be use to further increase injustice from which 
women suffer in several areas of life. 


(iii) Religion can be used to promote fanatic feelings which cloud 
the rational judgements of the people. In this atmosphere many wrong 
things can be done and aimless violence can be unleashed, causing 
great suffering. 


(iv) Religion can also be used -- when quoted out of context -- to 
justify many acts of injustice and exploitation. 


The religious backlash in many countries reveals a mixture of some 
bad and some good features. But what cannot be disputed is that the 
misuse of science and technology by corrupt governments backed by 
alien developed countries (west and east, capitalist and communist) 
has led to conditions where harking back to religious teachings and 
commitments appears attractive. At one stage people are attracted to 
science and technology as a source of improving their lives. Much too 
late they realise how technology which was not under their control was 
used to deprieve them further. Their lives have not improved in the real 
sense, but there is a lot more booze and sexual escapades going around 
than before, shattering the social mores alongwith the economic base. 
All this is ripe time for the religious leaders to come along and Say, 
"Didn't we tell you all along that their alien influences will bring only 
evil. Now the salvation lies in coming back to us." 
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Sometime back the New Internationalist (NI) brought out a special 
issue on fundamentalism (August, 1990). In this issue Sami Zubeida 
has explained the phenomenon of fundamentalism in the Muslim world 
in these words : (R 18) 


"The revolution in Iran sparked the growth of militant fundamen- 
talism throughout the Muslim world. On the surface it demonstrated 
the power of the Islamic masses to topple a corrupt US-dominated 
government. Vast numbers of educated and semi-educated youth 
throughout the Muslim world face the grim prospect of unemployment 
or deadend jobs. Privileged elites monopolise opportunities and 
resources. Governments rule in the name of a tainted nationalism or 
socialism and are too often corrupt. Meanwhile Israel and its Western 
backers remain ascendant, while Arab governments appear either 
helpless or indifferent. Pent-up personal and national frustrations are 
finding an outlet in identification with Islam. 


"At present all of these factors make Islamic fundamentalism a 
virtually unstoppable force. Only in Iran itself are there signs of the 
intelligentsia realising that Islamic government is a recipe for unlimited 
and unenlightened despotism which only aggravates social and 
economic problems. It may be that the other countries of the Muslim 
world will have to go through a similar experience in order to move 
beyond fundamentalism." 


This N.I. issue has also tried to summarise the main trends of 
different kinds of fundamentalism : (R 18) 


1. Christian fundamentalism 


Christian fundamentalists generally incline towards the political 
right with the view that ‘God helps those who help themselves’. The 
rich do and the poor don’t. A main fundamentalist goal is to protect 
the Christian family against moral decay and the national state against 
the forces of atheism, be they communist or secular humanist. Their 
level of activity ranges from passive support for right-wing causes to 
direct action against abortion clinics (including 34 bombings and 47 
arson attacks in the last 12 years in the US). In Central America and 
the Philippines the fundamentalist right is implicated in paramilitary 
campaigns against those fighting for social change. 


2. Islamic Fundamentalism 


This is a combination of egalitarianism and militant puritanism. 
There is suspicion of wealth, particularly that gained by interest-bear- 
ing capital, as a potential source of corruption. The excess associated 
with the oil wealth that flooded the Middle east was one of the causes 
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of the Islamic revival. Muslim fundamentalists are absolutely opposed 
to drinking, drugs, women’s rights, abortion, homosexuality and any 
kind of sex outside marriage. They are committed to a wide range of 
severe sanctions from censorship to dismemberment in order to dis- 
courage these and other manifestations of ‘the modern world’. 


3. Cults 


Cults are usually thriving businesses and their main goal seems to 
be to increase their size and financial clout. Some are very successful. 
Moon’s church owns millions of dollars in real estate and two daily 
newspapers (the right-wing Washington Times and New York City 
Tribune) in the US alone. Such organisations are quick to jump on 
bandwagons such as anti-drug campaigns (the Scientologists) to gain 
respectability. | 


In this issue of N.I. Tom Barry has also exposed how fundamen- 
talist christians have become ‘the shock troops of counter revolution’ 
in central America : 


"In Guatemala numerous evangelical groups co-operated with the 
military in its bloody counter-insurgency war begun during the Rios 
Montt regime. Groups like the US-based Youth with a Mission and 
Christian Broadcasting Network joined with the Reagan Administra- 
tion to support Rios Montt’s crusade to mop up leftist insurgents. 
These evangelicos worked closely with the military to establish ‘model 
villages’ on the ashes of Indian communities destroyed by Rios Montt’s 
legions. 


"The Honduran bishops accuse the CIA of covertly financing 
evangelical growth and the Guatemalan church hierarchy brands the 
evangelical movement an imperialist conspiracy to block revolutionary 
change and maintain US political and economic dominance." 


What is more "This rightward shift of evangelical politics has been 
encouraged and applauded by the US government. The Santa Fe 
Committee--an informal group of Reagan advisers--stressed the ur- 
gent need to counteract liberation theology in the region." 


In view of this drift towards the misuse of religion, it is all the more 
important that progressive people should reinterpret the scriptures to 
bring out their relevance for the fight against poverty, exploitation and 
aimless violence. If we do not give attention to this task, vested interests 
will continue to misuse religion by misinterpreting it. 


Part IV 
ENVIRONMENT 


One of the most revolting aspects of the environmental crisis and 
of the tendency of the developed countries to shift their burden to the 
developing countries, is the emerging trade in hazardous wastes. 
Recently, a senior official of the World Bank Mr. Lawrence Summers 
had argued in an internal memo that there are many economic and 
social reasons to justify the shift of dirty industries from North to South. 
Given such shoeking attitudes, it is not surprising that shockingly 
unethical practices in hazardous wastes dumping have been receiving 
the support of many governments in developed countries. 


Man’s behaviour towards other animals of the earth is charac- 
terised by a very high degree of apathy towards the pain suffered as a 
result of his activities by animals. Whether one is talking of man’s 
behaviour towards domisticated animals or those living in the wild, 
selfishness and cruelity are the dominant traits exhibited by man. The 
word ‘human’ is generally taken to refer to sensitive and kind beings, 
but if animals who nave suffered at the hands of Homo sapiens had 
their own dictionary, then this would have taken ‘human’ to mean cruel 


and perverse beings. 
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"However, now the devastation inflicted on the environment can no 
longer be hidden. The Soviet Union has lost more pasture and agricultural 
land to radioactive contamination than the total acreage of cultivated 
land in Switzerland. More land has been flooded by hydroelectric dams 
than the total area of the Netherlands. More land was lost between 1960 
and 1989 through salinisation, changes in the water table, and dust and 
salt storms than the total area of cultivated land in Ireland and Belgium 
put together. Amidst acute food shortages, the total acreage of cultivated 
land has declined by one million hectares a year since 1975. The Soviet 
Union is losing its forests at the same rate as rainforests are disappearing 
in Brazil. In Uzbekistan and Moldavia, chemical poisoning with pes- 
ticides has led to such high rates of mental retardation that the education- 
al curricula in secondary schools and universities have had to be modified 
and simplified." 


--Zhores A. Medvedev 


"Recent debates in Washington have revealed a latent national guilt 
at having all but destroyed the great woodlands of America in less than 
200. years. 


"The axing of the forests turned the timber industry into one of 
America’s largest and most profitable. First to go were the hardwoods and 
white pine, then the cypress groves of the south-west, then the pine woods 
of the great lakes. 


"The American and Canadian Pacific forests were the last to feel the 
axe. Over the past 40 years, however, all but some 30 per cent has gone. 
Most of what remains is in Alaska, making the state the last resort for 
those who want to avoid ‘the sins of the past’." 


But ultimately destruction also came to the Tongass Forests of 
Alaska, and that too in a cruel way. 


"The lobbies have been so strong that throughout the eighties, when 
the timber market collapsed, ancient trees continued to be cut down, even 
though the price of each one at the pulp mill went down below $ 2. 
Environmentalists protested that a 400-year-old tree had to be worth more 
than a cheeseburger. But the mills had extraordinary 50-year contracts, 


which guaranteed them a continuous supply of wood chips whatever the 
state of the market." 


--Peter Stothard 
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Environmental Crisis 


It has been said for quite sometime that in the course of meeting 
development needs humankind exerts pressurs on their environment 
which can damage the environment in several ways. The reality, how- 
ever, is that environment has been damaged to catastrophic propor- 
tions -- to the extent of endangering the future of life on earth -- 
WITHOUT meeting the basic needs of a very large part of humankind. 
Large scale hunger and want remain, and yet environment has been 
destroyed on a very large scale not to meet the ‘development’ needs of 
all, but to satisfy the unlimited pleasures of a few. On the extent of the 
environment crisis, the UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"Three quarters of the poor people in the South live in ecologically 
fragile zones and around 14 million have become environmental 
refugees -- driven from their homes by ecological degradation. 


"Natural disasters such as cyclones, earthquakes and floods have 
caused three million deaths over the last two decades -- and violent 
dislocation for at least one billion people." 


According to a report prepared by the United Nations Environ- 
mental Programme in 1987: 


"Some 600 million people today live in urban area where the 
average level of sulphur dioxide pollution endangers their lives. 
Another one billion people are exposed to high levels of suspended 
particles that result from coal, wood and oil combustion and 
automobile traffic dust." (Third World Guide --TWG). 


Acid rain has been defined as ‘the fall out of industrial pollutants, 
sometimes as acidified natural rainfall and sometimes a dry deposition’ 
or, more specifically, as ‘rain that is unnaturally acid as a result of 
pollution of the atmosphere with oxides of sulpher and nitrogen from 
the burning of coal and oil’. 


B. Seshadri writes in a newpaper article on acid rain (The Hindu, 
February 16, 1992) : (R 71) 


"It is a versatile destroyer, with planetary implication : it has 
scourged much of the northern hemisphere in the last 30 years and is 
now spreading to the industrialised regions of the south. It lays waste 
whole forests, damages trees, plants and crops, acidifies fresh waters 
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like lakes, rivers, reservoirs, springs, wells and sub soil water, induces 
respiratory illness in humans, poisons wildlife, and inflicts irreversilbe 
damage on buildings to deface some of the civilisation’s most treasured 
monuments." 


Don Hinrichsen, editor-in-chief of The World Resources Report, 
1987 has written : (R 2) 


"Acid rain spares nothing. What has taken humankind decades to 
built and nature millenia to evolve is being impoverished and destroyed 
in a matter of a few years -- a mere blink in geological time." 


Ann Heidenreich writes in TWG : 


"A consensus is emerging in the international scientific community 
that global climatic change caused primarily by energy production and 
use, is the world’s most urgent environmental issue. 


"Atmospheric concentrations of so-called green house gases are 
increasing rapidly. The most important, carbon dioxide, has jumped 
from pre-industrial levels of about 275 parts per million around 1750 
to an extimated 350 parts per million in 1988. Green house gasses 
absorb infra red radiation (heat) rising from the earth’s surface and 
reradiate it back, causing a warming effect. Carbon dioxide is respon- 
sible for about half of global warming with the other major contributors 
being chloroflourocarbons and nitrous oxides, methane and tropos- 
pheric ozone." 


M.G. Rajan describes the ozone depletion crisis (The Hindu 
February, 16) : (R 70) 


"The term refers to the depletion of the ozone layer in the upper 
atmosphere, which shelters the blosphere from the effects of excessive 
ultraviolet radiation. It is caused mainly by the action of man-made 
gases, known as chloroflurocarbons or CFCs, which are released into 
the atmosphere. Ozone depletion has been described as a global 
enviornmental issue because its adverse consequences will affect the 
entire world (though not in the same degree everywhere) and its 
resolution requires the cooperative effort of all states." 


G.P. Hekstra writes in a paper ‘Global Warming and Rising Sea 
an Policy Implications’ (The Ecologist, Vol. 19, No. 1, 1989) 
> (R 73 


"One inevitable consequence of continued global warming is an 
accelerated rise in sea levels, a prospect which is of considerable 
concern to nations with coastal lowlands. During the last century, sea 
levels rose approximately 0.12-0.15 metres, by contrast, increases of 
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0.6-4.0 metres are predicted for the next 100 years, and some argue that 
sea level rises will exceed even this 4 metre upper-bound estimate if 
the West Antarctic ice sheet breaks up and melts rapidly. 


"For practical purposes, however, a low and a high scenario for sea 
level rises of 0.5 metres and 1.0 metre respectively over the next century 
seems most useful. But, such global averages may mask substantial 
variability among different coastal regions, as well as the effects of 
storm surges and other intensified purturbations which, in given 
localities, can magnify the damage caused by rising sea levels to human 
settlements, croplands and the integrity of ground waters. 


"The length of coastline in the world is between 500000 and one 
million kilometres. A rise in sea level of approximately one metre could 
potentially affect all land up to the 5 metre contour line, if maximum 
storm surges and the effects of salt water intrusion along river mouths 
are taken into account. The area potentially affected is thus in the order 
of five million km2 -- about three per cent of the land area of the globe, 
but one third of the total area of cropland in the world. Much of the 
threatened land is densely populated and includes many large cities : 
indeed, as many as one billion people may be at risk." 


Who is responsible? 


Although most people live in developing countries, the contribu- 
tion of developed countries to the environmental cricis is much greater 
because their excessive consumption imposes a much heavier strain on 
nature. . 


The UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"The North produces about half the six billion metric tons of 
greenhouse gases emitted each year even though it has only one-fifth 
of the world’s people." 


The report concludes very rightly : 


"Most of the resources for tackling environmental problems 
should come from the industrial countries--partly because they have 
more funds to do so, but mainly because they cause most of the 
problems." 

This view gets further support from the data given in the World 
Resources Report, 1990-91 (Tables 1 to 3 WR Report--R 2 and Table 
4 WCED Report--R 1). 
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Per Capita Commercial Energy Consmption (1987) in gigujoules 


World Averge ia 56 
Africa 12 
USA | 280 
South America 30 
Asia 21 
India 8 
Japan 110 
Europe 130 
USSR 194 


Annual Municipal Waste Generation, Per Capita Kg (1985) 


Canada 630 
USA 762 
Japan 344 
Singapore 585 
France 272 
Hungary 657 
U.K. 313 
Costa Rica 216 


Annual Industrial Waste Generation (in 000 tons) 


Year Country Waste 
1980 Canada 61000 
1986 Mexico 192 
1985 USA 628000 
1985 Japan 312000 
1984 France 50000 
1985 Poland 274885 
1984 UK 50000 
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Distribution of World Consumption, Averages for 1980-82 
Developed Countries Developing Countries 


(26 per cent of (74 per cent of 
population) population) 
Comodity Units of Share in Per Share in Per 
Per Capita World Capita World Capita 
Consumption Consumption Consumption 
(per cent) (per cent) 
Food : 
Calories Kcal/day 34 3395 66 2389 
Protein gms/day 38 99 62 58 
Fat gms/day 53 127 47 40 
Paper kg/year 85 123 15 8 
Steel kg/year 79 455 21 43 
Other Metals kg/year 86 26 14 Bid 
Commercial 
Energy mtce/year 80 5.8 20 0.5 


Source : WCED estimates based on country-level data from FAO, 
UN Statistical Office, UNCTAD, and American Metal Association. 


In fact, in some cases ecological ruin in developing countries is 
linked directly to the excessive demands of the developed countries. 
Khor Kok Peng gives some examples (Third World Resurgence, No.4) 
: (R 69) 


"Each time a Japanese throws away a pair of disposable chopsticks, 
an American chomps through his favourite hamburger or an English- 
man sets up a mahogany toilet seat to enhance bathroom comfort, more 
trees go down in the world’s vanishing rainforests. 


"Third World countries in the equatorial belt, from the Amazon 
through Africa to Borneo, are home to these 150-million-year-old 
tropical forests. But their destruction which many scientists say is the 
world’s worst ecological disaster, has its roots in the consumerist 
lifestyles of rich countries. 


"These industrial nations have their own timber industries which 
produce 80 per cent of the world’s industrial wood. But even this is 
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insufficient for their consumption, so they import much of the Third 
World’s timber harvest as well. 


"Japan alone takes in more than half the volume of all tropical 
wood exports, most of it from Southeast Asia. Europe imports more 
than a quarter, mainly from West Africa, whilst North America’s 
supply comes from Latin America." 


Despite the growing realisation of these factors in causing ecologi- 
cal ruin, the convenient splurge in developed countries has not been 
checked. In fact, this provides an attractive model which the better off 
sections in developing countries also try to imitate. 


In 1982, the worldwide value of advertising billing alone exceeded 
$ 118 billion. Advertising continues to create demand for more and 
more non-essential and frequently completely frivolous products. 


This evidently cannot go on forever. 
Economist Havelock Brewster says : 


"The implicit assertion being made that continued, even ac- 
celerated, economic growth of both North and South and environmen- 
tal regeneration and health are perfectly and forever harmonious, lacks 
credibility." 

The Secretary General of the Swedish Society for Nature Conser- 
vation Anders Wijkman says : 


"The Swedish government recently conducted a study on how 
many people throughout the world can be supported at the present 
standard of living in Sweden. The answer was, 500 to 600 million. What 
happens to the rest? The question is not just of shortage of raw 
matcrial. The biosphere cannot cope with the present pattern of 
consumption. That is why today you are faced with problems like global 
warming, ozone layer depletion, or accumulation of chemicals and 
heavy metals in the ecosystem." 


When he was asked whether people will accept an alternative 
model, he replied : 


"At the very least, they will accept the lowering of their standards 
of living that will be caused if pollution is really controlled. The German 
and Swedish governments have calculated that this control will affect 
the gross national product by five to ten per cent. I am sure that if this 
control is enforced, people will actually be much happier. But too few 
people in power want to draw this conclusion." 


Havelock Brewster says in an article written for Third World 
Network about developed countries : (R 34) 
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"Over the last ten years, these countries have created an additional 
$ 6000 billion of national product. But few would be genuinely per- 
suaded that the welfare of people in these societies has improved. Most 
likely, it has diminished -- with the growth of unemployment and totally 
destitute people, the deterioration and delay in the provision of health 
services, alienation of the young and the old, diminishing participation 
in decision-making, ever-increasing obesity, urban decay and chaos the 
deterioration of transportation and other public utilities and endemic 
pollution." 


Further, he says : 


"Some 30 per cent of industrial, agricultural and services produc- 
tion is in excess of any beneficial consumption, another 10-20 per cent 
is harmful, useless, wasted, destroyed or stored, while an untold per- 
centage is accounted for by unnecessary, contrived obsolescence. Yet, 
despite all the evidence, this ‘growth’ proposition is the hallmark of 
political success in the West, perhaps because it is so easy. Few seem 
ready to stake their ambitions on a new human order for these societies. 


"A truely far-sighted and courageous,Western political leadership 
in the future will, however, have to face the prospect not simply of 
abandoning GDP growth as the prime social and political objective, 
but possibly of beneficially reducing the level of this measure of 
economic performance as presently understood. Such a proposition 
will involve new roles for government, new techniques for making the 
market more responsive to signals of human values and welfare, new 
concepts of full employment, new notions of efficiency and new prin- 
ciples of resource use and allocation." 


The UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"Rich countries will have to consider cutting back consumption to 
allow developing countries to achieve their full potential." 


Economist Havelock Brewster says : 


"If OECD-area national product were to be stabilised at its existing 
level, in only 10 years, global carbon emisions could be reduced ab- 
solutely by nearly 20 per cent of what it would otherwise have been, as 
compared with an increase of some 13 per cent over the existing level 
under a ‘strong public policy interventions’ scenario (maintaining 
projected economic growth for the North and South) assuming it were 
implemented and proved to be perfectly effective." 


Some groups in the developed countries have certainly been 
moving in the right direction. Petra Kelly of Germany’s Green Party 
has written in Los Angeles Times Syndicate : 
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"The West German Green Party was and is about ‘enough’, not 
about the ‘more and more’ that drives the unified Germany. We were 
trying to develop a basic ethic of restraint so that people could live 
without degrading themselves or their environment. In the 1990s, 
Germany and the whole world will need such an ethic." 


But there have been several reverses too. Saral Sarkar writes in the 
introduction to his paper ‘Accomodating Industrialism’ (The 
Ecologist, Vol. 20, No. 4) : 


"When it first emerged, the ecological movement in West Germany 
argued forcefully that economic growth was incompatible with ecologi- 
cal survival and that the West’s high material standards of living were 
only possible at the expense of the Third World and future generations. 
Western economies would thus have to shrink in order to ensure 
ecological and social justice. Over the past decade, however, the 
prevalent political and socio-economic philosophy within the move- 
ment has changed. It is now claimed that an ecological society is 
possible with the same material standard of living as in the present day 
Federal Republic. The demands of ecological movement have been 
watered down and it is now seeking an alternative within, rather than 
an alternative to, industrialism." 


In another comment on the situation in Netherlands, Nigel Harle 
has written in the Ecologist (Vol. 19, No. 4, 1989). 


"The enviornment of the Netherlands, one of the world’s wealthiest 
countries, is deteriorating rapidly. The political and economic estab- 
lishment agrees-that they are facing a crisis--in early May, the Dutch 
govenment became the first ever government to fall because of ‘the 
environmental issue’--but the self-contradictory belief that the 
economies must continue to grow to pay for cleaning up the environ- 
ment, is still strong. Conventional politicians have yet to follow the 
acceptance of the existence of the enviornmental crisis to its logical 
conclusion--a radical change in lifestyles and economic systems. In 
fact, the collapse of Prime Minister Lubbers’ government owed more 


to conventional political power-broking than concern for the health of 
the planet. 


"In mid-May, the National Environmental Policy Programme was 
belatedly presented by a government out of power, in a country choking 
from photochemical smog. The policy programme, described by the 
government as being based on the Brundtland concept of ‘sustainable 
development’ and on the RIVM report ‘Concern for Tomorrow’ was 
rightly scorned by the country’s major environmental organisations. 


_ "With this plan, the environment can be written off, said the 
director of ‘Natuur en Milieu’, pointing out that a policy aiming to save 
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only 20 per cent of the country’s woodland and allowing for a further 
fifty per cent increase of motorised traffic could only be characterised 
as a fiasco. ‘All the focus is being placed on end-of-the-pipe tech- 
nologies, such as treatment plants and processing of hazardous wastes’, 
Friends of the Earth, Netherlands complained. ‘This plan subordinates 
environmental policy to a doubling of production and consumption in 
the next two decades’. 


"The Netherlands does not differ fundamentally from any other 
affluent industrialised nation, where it does differ, in the context of the 
current debate, is because some Dutch institutions have realised the 
full scale implications, giving official weight to the radical analysis of 
the ecological movement. The stunning success of the Green parties in 
the recent Euro-elections gives a pointer as to what lies ahead for 
governments which do not start to apply this analysis." 


Threatened forests 


Press Trust of India reported in the Sunday Observer (Delhi) 
quoting FAO sources (October 16, 1991) : 


"The annual disappearance of some 17 million hectares of forest 
around the world contributes to the loss of arable land equivalent in 
area to the entire country of Tunisia, says the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation (FAQ). 

"That destruction, which shows little or no signs of abating, will 
inevitably worsen world hunger and endanger the global ecosystem," 
according to an FAO analysis released here. 


"Forests are also home to an estimated 300 million people across 
the Third World and Australia, and food from forests and natural 
groves, including game, meat, leaves, fruits, nuts and seeds, and even 
vitamin-rich insects, is a major part of the diet of people in the rural 
areas who live around them. 


"Deforestation is threatening supplies of these foods, and the FAO 
says it is now working with member nations to incorporate forest trees 
into farming systems. 

"Deforestation in the Himalayas contributes to the annual flooding 
of more than 12 million acres in India and to the washing of 2.4 billion 
tonnes of silt into the rivers of Bangla Desh each year." 

Associated Press reported in The Economic Times (January 24, 
1991) : 

"Time is running out for hopes of saving the dwindling hardwood 
forests of Sarawak. All virgin timber will be gone in 10 years at the 
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present rate of cutting, according to the latest report on logging in the 
rich Malaysian state in northern Borneo. 


"No cry of alarm from outraged environmentalists for a change, 
this warning comes from inside the industry. Experts of the Interna- 
tional Tropical Timber Organisation blame excessive cutting, the 
despoiling of streams and water catchment areas and reckless opera- 
tions by inept loggers. 


"Malaysia supplied two-thirds of the world’s tropical hardwood 
logs last year and half of them came from Sarawak, where forests cover 
almost 70 per cent of the land area in a state that is half the size of 
France. 


"Most of the logs are shipped to Japan, where many end up as 
disposable chopsticks or are converted into plywood and used only 
once, as forms for pouring concrete. 


"Western environmentalists accuse the government of allowing the 
indiscriminate cutting of rain forests. They charge that polluted rivers,. 
devastated wildlife and displaced tribes are left after the chainsaws and 
bulldozers finish." 


"What remains behind is virtually the wasteland," said a report by 
Sahabat Alam, of the Malaysian branch of Friends of the Earth." 


WWE News reported in their January-February 1992 issue : 


"A grey and overcast autumn sky befits the bleak industrial 
landscape of Tokyo Harbour. Sawmills spewing smoke and fumes line 
the harbour’s banks awaiting a steady supply of tropical timber ship- 
ments. 


"In the bay, ships loaded with raw tropical hardwood from Sarawak 
and other parts of Southeast Asia drop their cargo piece by piece into 
the water, while men below teeter on floating logs, pushing the chopped 
trees into vast holding pens called ‘log ponds’. 


"Within six weeks, all of the log ponds that litter the bay will be 
emptied and refilled with new deliveries. More than 240 boats a year, 
each carrying about 8000 cubic metres of tropical timber, use this port 
as their trading post. The logs do not go far, as Japan--the world’s 
largest timber trader--consumes most of the raw timber it imports. 


___ "The most significant use of imported timber is in Japan’s building 
industry, where sheets of plywood are used only once or twice for 
concrete mouldings before being discarded. Some Japanese construc- 
tion companies are trying to improve their practices. However, one 
environmentally-conscious company recently claimed it used ap- 
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proximately 5000 sheets of tropical plywood measuring 90 x 180 cm for 
the creation of three levels in a medium-sized building project. Hence, 
the continuing demand for more timber." 


As a result of growing public anger against this fast pace of 
deforestation, from time to time several international efforts to check 
deforestation have been announced. Unfortunately, some of these 
widely publicised efforts were soon exposed for their distorted ap- 
proach to the issue of deforestation 


Larry Lohmann and Marcus Colchester write in their article 
‘Paved with Good Intentions--TFAP’s Road to Oblivion’ (The 
Ecologist, May-June, 1990) : 


"When it was launched, the Tropical Forestry Action Pian was 
hailed by the aid agencies and environmental groups which conceived 
it as the answer to the tropical forest crisis. National plans have now 
been drawn up under the TFAP process, and although they are 
shrouded in official secrecy, enough information is available to confirm 
the worst fears of those activists who opposed the Plan from the outset. 
The national pians are biased towards industrial forestry and forest- 
based industries and ignore the main causes of deforestation. Hopes 
that TFAP can be reformed are unrealistic and environmentalists 
should now be concentrating their energies on supporting the struggles 
of those who rely on the forests." 


Marcus Colchester writes in the introduction to his article ‘ITTO- 
-Kill or Cure for Rainforests’ (The Ecologist, Vol. 20, No. 5, 1990) : 


"When it came into existence 5 years ago, the International Tropi- 
cal Timber Organisation was welcomed by many environmentalists as 
offering a real opportunity to curb the excesses of the timber industry 
and to promote ‘sustainable logging’. Today, sustainable logging is seen 
to be a myth--with even the World Bank criticising the concept--the 
ITTO has proved itself hopelessly dominated by the interests of the 
timber trade. Hobbled by political compromise, the ITTO is incapable 
of addressing the wider problems plaguing forestry. Governments 
should no longer rely on the ITTO to halt the destruction caused by 
logging.” 

Timber for construction and furniture and pulp for paper--these 
have been most well-known industrial reasons for felling trees, but, in 
fact, the range of industzial products fabricated out of felled trees--spe- 
cially the cellulose part of their pulp--is now much wider, and expand- 
ing fast. In his widely discussed book ‘World Without Trees’ Robert 
Lamb gives a partial list, "Rayon (not just a clothing textile, but essential 
in the manufacture of tyres) is dissolved and reconstructed cellulose. 
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Treated and mixed with nitric acid and camphor, cellulose becomes 
celluloid. Other derivates include explosives, lacquer, modern 
fireproof cinefilm, and many textiles and moulding materials. Cel- 
lophane is another equally famous derivative. Water-solube car- 
boxymethyl cellulose is the thickening material commonly added to 
canned creams, mayonnaise and the like. Finally, wood itself, in the 
form of sawdust, is an important ‘filler’ used on a vast scale in the 
plastic-from-petrochemicals industry...there is scarcely one aspect of 
modern life that could not be catered for by forest products." 


Wood and pulp are already being used in a wide range of in- 
dustries. What is more this use may increase further with the shortages 
or relative change in prices of various other raw materials or 
‘feedstocks’ due to which pulp may also start being used for processes 
where its use is already known, but is not preferred to other existing 
raw materials. All this implies that there is a truly tremendous pressure 
on the forests for satisfying the needs of a wide range of industries. 


Many of these industries may exist on a larger scale in the 
developed countries, but this does not mean that the threat for forests 
in the developing countries is smaller. In fact, it is higher, because apart 
from satisfying the needs of their own people, they may also be 
plundered for exports to the developed countries. This has already 
happened on a large scale in several Third World countries like 
Indonesia, Brazil and Philippines, but Lamb gives reasons why this may 
become more of a regualr practice. After discussing the economics of 
growing and harvesting trees in advanced countries, the ‘increasing 
overheads and cost inflation’, Lamb concludes : 


"The simple fact is that it is becoming steadily cheaper for in- 
dustrialised countries to import their timber and wood pulp require- 
ments from tropical Third World countries than it is for them to 
maintain forestry interests of their own. The position just described is 
an incipient movement rather than a fully established trend. But al- 
ready it is taking more permanent form, with the construction in several 
Third World countries of very large pulp-making plants funded by 
foreign capital." 


In recent years, quite massive foreign aid has been received by 
India for the forestry sector, both from bilateral and multilateral 
sources (specially the World Bank) in the west. Simultaneously the 
tendency on the part of the forestry officials to emphasis orientation of 
forestry practices to industrial needs has become most emphatie, This 
has been reflected also in important policy documents. The document 
of India’s fifth five-year plan (1974) said clearly, "The primary object 
of the plan is to initiate measures for increasing production of industrial 
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wood and other forest products by a change over from conservation- 
oriented forestry to a dynamic programme of production forestry, 
aiming at clear felling and creating large-scale man-made forests with 
the help of institutional financing." 


A little later (1976) the National Commission on Agriculture went 
to the extent of saying that ‘Production of industrial wood will have to 
be the raison d’etre foi the ex'stence of forests’. The officials and 
experts who prepared the draft of the five-year plan of the forestry 
department of Uttar Pradesh (1974-79) revealed that they were very 
receptive to the wider industrial demands on tree-pulp, as they wrote 


"There is greater demand for species which can be sliced or peeled 
or pulped for fabrication into a very wide range of products for 
consumers. Traditional hard timbers like sal need to be gradually 
replaced by species which are softer and faster growing." 


While official records reveal that the tree planting work has been 
greatly stepped up in recent years, it is not stated equally clearly that 
most of these newly planted trees have their main usefulness from the 
point of new industrial requirements, other considerations such as soil 
and water conservation and the welfare of villagers have been relatively 
ignored. According to a recent report. (The Indian Express, October 
18, 1986) : 


"Based on data received from the State governments, a study was 
undertaken to determine the percentage of eucalyptus in the total 
number of seedlings raised in government nurseries. The study noted 
that most of seedlings distributed in Punjab, Gujarat and Haryana were 
eucalyptus." 


Worse still, natural forests over quite wide areas have also been 
clear-felled to make room for plantations of species that are suitable 
for industrial interests. In other forest areas, attempts have been made 
to change the relative significance of various species in favour of the 
industrially attractive ones in various ways. 


Where does this devoted pursuit of the interests of tree-based 
industries, while the other stated objectives of the forest policy recieve 
little beyond lip sympathy, leave the millions of tribals and other 
villagers living near forests, who, it is well known, depend on forests for 
their manifold daily needs of food, fibre, fuel and fodder? Disap- 
pearance of traditional tree species from which they obtained these 
and other necessities is likely to badly disrupt their life and make it 
much poorer and difficult. All the more so because many of them, 
specially tribals, are also facing other crisis such a alienation of agricul- 
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tural land. Annual employment now available in the collection of 
various types of minor forest produce that grows mostly on traditional 
trees would also dwindle rapidly, as is indeed happening already in 
some areas. That monoculture plantation of a few industrially useful 
species of trees cannot compare with a dense natural forests from the 
point of view of soil and water conservation is well known, and there is 
now growing realisation that such plantations are not even good for the 
well-being of the trees grown in them, for the risk of disease, fire and 
other hazards often increase. 


In India, Thailand and several other countries eucalyptus tree has 
been stressed above all others in commercial plantation. 


Maureen Yeow has drawn on a wide range of research on eucalyp- 
tus in several countries to report its adverse effects in the Third World 
Guide, To quote : (R 3) 


"However, scientific evidence, together with complaints from 
grassroots communities, has thrown grave doubt on the usefulness of 
eucalyptus plantations and given rise to serious concern about their 
ecological impact on essential resources and their implications for the 
long-term productivity of the land. 


The major problems caused by eucalyptus planting include : 


* Destruction of natural forests to make way for eucalyptus. 


* Vast amounts of rich natural forest in Karnataka, India, which 
have provided the basic material needs of villagers for centuries, have 
been cut down to plant the eucalyptus tree under the huge World 
Bank-sponsored social forestry plan. 


* Eucalyptus absorbs large amounts of water from the ground, 
depriving surrounding communities of water for domestic and agricul- 
tural use. 


* The eucalyptus tree has long roots which suck up too much water, 
depriving the land of vital moisture. Eucalyptus trees which grow in 
low rainfall zones have shallow, laterally-spread root systems. 


* This vast network of roots just below the soil surface extracts 
most of moisture in the soil, inhibiting other plant growth that must 
compete for scarce moisture. It also inhibits recharging of 
groundwater, thus drying up the surface soil. : 


* Long-term experiments show that in areas where the rainfall is 
less than 1000 millimeters, soil moisture and groundwater are badly 
affected in areas around eucalyptus trees. In the drier regions of 
countries like India and Thailand where the rainfall is well below 1000 
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millimeters, groundwater has been depleted and the soil has become 
increasingly dry. 

* Eucalyptus causes soil to lose nutrients. The nutrient require- 
ment of eucalyptus for fast growth is very high. By comparison, it 
returns a very small quantity of nutrients to the soil causing it to lose 
its nutrients in the long run. This would make it very difficult indeed 
for other plants to grow around it. 


* Eucalyptus makes the soil toxic, affecting nearby crops. This 
inhibits seed germination and plant growth, thereby reducing the yield 
potential of crops in the vicinity. In some areas, the impact has been so 
severe that farmers surrounded by eucalyptus plantations had to dig 
trenches to protect their food crops. 


* Studies carried out at the University of Agricultural Sciences in 
Bangalore, India, showed that toxic substances added to the soil remain 
for a long time in low rainfall areas, making it impossible for crops to 
grow successfully near eucalyptus trees in such areas. The eucalyptus 
is also toxic to soil organisms such as earth-worms, which are respon- 
sible for building soil fertility and improving soil structure. 


* Eucalyptus increases threat of desertification. The effects- of 
eucalyptus on soil moisture, groundwater, soil fertility and other plant 
life also reduce the potential of land for biological production, thus 
creating the threat of desertification. * Euclyptus reduces biological 
diversity. Biologists in Brazil, where eucalyptus plantations abound, say 
that the densely planted eucalyptus shelters few indigenous animals or 
plants, therefore, reducing the biological diversity of the region. The 
small holdings of villagers in Brazil have shrunk as huge areas of land 
are given over to agro-forestry and cash crops for export." 


In Bastar region (India) at one time vast stretches of natural forests 
were threatened by a World Bank-supported massive project for pine 
plantations. How disastrous this would have been for local people was 
revealed in a study of the manifold uses of natural forests for local 
villagers. This fact is brought clearly in a recent document ‘Impact of 
Bastar Forestry Project on Tribal Economy’ prepared by the Tribal 
and Harijan Welfare Department of the government of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


The forests, particularly sal forests, are like a repository of all sorts 
of edible fruits, roots, shoots etc. from which these things are picked 
up as and when required. The availability of these edible items is the 
maximum during the lean period of the year from March/April to 
August/September when the people’s needs for a substitute or an 
alternative to their cereal diet is the most. Apart from being a substitute 
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to their normal diet, these produce also act as a nutrient additive. A 
list of 22 types of fruits, 8 flowers, 14 leaves, 29 roots and 11 seeds used 
as food is given in this report. 


House construction in these areas is only possible with the help of 
the material collected from forests. A list of 21 types of timber, 10 types 
of grasses and 11 other types of forest produce used in house construc- 
tion is given in this report. Even for the purpose of binding or fixing the 
poles etc. they use some creepers or bark of some trees as rope instead 
of the ropes and nails used elsewhere. The importance of forest 
produce in house construction activity is evident from the fact that in 
Chandanpur, a village far removed from forests, no new houses have 
been constructed during the last two decades. 


In addition, 9 types of timber is used for agricultural tools while 8 
types of grasses and 17 types of leaves serve other useful purposes in 
economic activities. Fuel wood from forests is used for cooking, for 
lighting and for warming. 


As for forests products collected for sale, these include five types 
of fruits and flowers, 4 types of roots, 4 types of seeds, 3 types of leaves, 
fuelwood, Kosa cacoons, gum, dhoop, bamboo chips, silyari and other 
grasses and several others. 


Some of these items are found only in the sal forests and it is feared 
that conversion of these forests into monoculture forest may result in 
the disappearance of many of this valuable produce. 


In addition, natural forests meet several other social and ritual 
needs of these villagers. The marriage mandap has to be built from sal 
logs and it has to be covered with sal leaves. Dhoop (a resinuous 
secretion of the sal tree) is burnt on almost all socio-religious oc- 
casions. The place of worship in the village is generally below a Baja 
tree. The musical instruments like drums etc. are made from hollowed 
logs of sal and khamar. The fact that they perform some sort of puja 
(worship) before actually cutting a tree is an indication of their sense 
of attachment and reverence. Existing forests are also the resource 
base for the indigenous medicines. 


Thus, these forests are very important for villagers, and these 
forest areas are also considered very lucrative by the timber/pulp 
commercial interests. There is a conflict not just over the sharing of the 
existing wealth, even the existing form of this wealth is threatened as 
the industrial interests would like most of the existing forests to be 


replaced by the even more profitable (for them) coniferous planta- 
tions. 
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However people’s movements like Chipko movement and Ap- 
piloko movement (hug the trees movement) have opposed the drift 
towards eucalyptus plantation and pine planatations. 


It is a welcome development that the message of this movement 
has been taken to the entire Himalayas in the course of the Kashmir- 
Kohima March. The message of this movement has also been heard 
with eagerness at several international gatherings, and several ecologi- 
cal movements have responded to it. 


At one such gathering, ‘The International Public Hearing--The 
Human Environment-Action or Disaster’ organised by the United 
Nations Environment Programme in London (on June 15-16, 1982) 
Sunderlal Bahuguna spelled out the movement’s ultimate demand for 
a harmonious relationship between forests and people in these words 


"I am surprised to hear from so many learned speakers that it is 
poor people who do harm to the Environment. Let me ask you all this 
question : Have you ever truly experienced real hunger? 


"This is a hungry man’s philosophy--before anything else can be 
considered he must have something to eat. We have to find out the ways 
and means to solve this problem, how can the human beings and trees 
co-exist. There is only one possible answer, we must plant trees which 
give food for hungry people, we must plant nut trees, because nuts can 
be stored and they are rich in protein and fats. We must plant trees 
with edible seeds and oil-bearing seeds. We must plant seasonal fruit 
trees which encourage the production of honey. 


"Our second priority in the fight against hunger must be Fodder 
Trees, and not just for our own domestic animals. We have become so 
selfish, we talk of one earth for all creatures, but we have utilised all 
the resources of this earth for human beings alone. We leave nothing 
for the beasts, the wild animals, the birds and the insects. In our Hindu 
philosophy we say ‘The whole Earth is your Family’ but our family has 
become so small and so selfish that now we only care for mankind. So 
in Chipko (movement) we stress that we must plant fodder trees for 
birds and beasts as well as for our domestic animals. 


"Our third priority is to plant trees for fuel to solve the energy 
problem: there is always enough dead wood in a mixed forest to supply 
the needs of the villagers. 

"Our fourth priority is to plant Fertiliser trees which create vast 
amounts of rich soil nutrients every year and thus guarantee our long 
term fertility. 
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"Lastly, we encourage the villagers to plant Fibre Trees which 
supply the villagers with fibre for clothes, ropes and building materials. 


"The Chipko programme will make communities self-sufficient in 
all their basic needs. It will generate a decentralised, self-renewing and 
permanent economic prosperity." 


Threat to biodiversity 


Along with the destruction of forests, the pollution of water sour- 
ces and also the advance of green revolution type of agriculture to more 
and more areas, a large number of species of plants and animals have 
been threatened with extinction. The WCED Report gave several 
frightening examples, 


* In Madagascar, until about mid-century, there were 12000 plant 
species and probably around 190000 animal species with at least 60 per 
cent of them endemic to the island’s eastern strip of forests (that is 
found nowhere else on Earth). At least 93 per cent of the original. 
primary forest has been eliminated. Using these figures, scientists 
estimate that at least half the original species have already disappeared 
or are on the point of doing so. 


* Lake Malawi in Central Africa holds over 500 cichlid fish species, 
99 per cent of them endemic. The lake is only one-eighth the size of 
North America’s Great Lakes, which feature just 173 species, fewer 
than 10 per cent of which are endemic. Yet Lake Malawi is threatened 
through pollution from industrial installations and the proposed intro- 
duction of alien species. 


* Western Ecuador is reputed to have once contained between 
8000 and 10000 plant species, some 40 and 60 per cent of them endemic. 
Given that there are between 10 and 30 animal species for every one 
plant species in similar areas, western Ecuador must have contained 
about 200000 species. Since 1960, almost all the forests of western 
Ecuador have been destroyed to make way for banana plantations, oil 
wells and human settlements. The number of species thus eliminated 
is difficult to judge, but the total could well number 50000 or more--all 
in just 25 years. 


* The Pantanal area of Brazil contains 110000 square kilometres 
of wetlands, probably the nost extensive and richest in the world. They 
support the largest and most diversified populations of waterfowl in 
South America. The area has been classified by UNESCO as ‘of 
international importance’. Yet it suffers increasingly from agricultural 


expansion, dam construction, and other forms of disruptive develop- 
ment. 
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Emmy H. Dharsono of the NGO Network for Forests Conserva- 
tion told the WCED at its public hearing at Jakarta : 


"Twenty years ago, as we decided to intensify our forest exploita- 
tion, we just thought the resource is available, and we just took it. At 
the time, we also thought the intensive selecting out of the trees being 
cut wouldn’t destroy forest regeneration. Because not all of the trees 
were being cut. But we forgot that we don’t know yet about how the 
tropical forest should be rehabitated. 


"An indigenous species such as meranti, I don’t know the name in 
English, meranti, rami, is our high-valued wood, a timber that cannot 
make a shadow in its particular period of growth. And it cannot survive 
without that shadow. And we still didn’t think about it, we just accepted 
the technology from the West that we have to cut, to exploit our forest." 


The New Internationalist reported in its March 1991 issue : (R 20) 


"Of 75 types of vegetables available during the early 20th century, 
approximately 97 per cent of the varieties of each type are now extinct. 
The table below shows a sample of US vegetable varieties that disap- 
peared between 1903 and 1983. 


Vegetable Total varieties % of varieties, 
in 1903 lost by 1983 
Artichoke 34 94.1 
Asparagus 46 97.8 
Runner Beans 14 92.9 
Lima bean 96 91.7 
Garden bean 578 94.5 
Beets 288 94.1 


Due to various climatic, topographical and other reasons many of 
the present day developed countries are poor from the point of view 
of genetic diversity of their plant wealth, while many of the developing 
countries are extremely rich from this point of view. Under these 
circumstances it is perhaps only to be expected that several developed 
countries have been anxious to get the genetic wealth from developing 
countries to help them in increasing their crop yields, obtain resistance 
from diseases and meet other objectives. At the same time a large 
number of plant varieties are being lost in their natural environs due 
to deforestation, HYV agriculture and other wrong policies. With the 
recent advances in genetic engineering and the great business oppor- 
tunities opened up by the control over seeds a new urgency and a big 
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thrust has been imparted to these efforts as big companies in agri 
chemicals and other lines have become anxious to gain control, even 
exclusive control over seeds to reap commercial profits. Suddenly 
seeds have become a big business. A further dimension has been added 
by the political significance of contro! over seeds -- how this can be 
used to pressurise a dependent government into submission of various 
kinds. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that this has been the 
subject of heated political debate at various international fora. As 
Edward C. Wolf reported in ‘Environmental Awareness’ (Vol. 8, No. 
3, 1985), on the 22nd biennial conference of the F.A.O. where a 
proposal for a coordinated network of national, regional and interna- 
tional centres for base collection of plant germplasm was being 
debated. 


"Controversy erupted around the proposals’ endorsement of the 
principle of ‘free exchange of germplasm’. At issue was whether elite 
breeders’ stocks, the product of long and costly commercial breeding 
efforts, should be exchanged among countries on the same basis as wild 
species and traditional cultivated varieties that had never undergone 
deliberate scientific selection for their traits (this itself is questionable). 
United States, Japan and countries of Western Europe felt the FAO 
proposal undermined economic interests and contravened laws that 
made some breeders’ stocks proprietary material in other countries. 
Its advocates including Colombia, Cuba, Libya and Mexico, countered 
that the breeders in industrial countries currently had free access to 
the genetic resources of developing countries that they then developed 
into commercial varieties to be sold back to the Third World at 
considerable profit." 


Reporting on the same event in Ecoforum. (Vol. 9, No. 5, Novem- 
ber 1984) Ronald A. Kingham wrote : 


"The international political fight over the control of genetic resour- 
ces at the conference was fierce, and is likely to continue to be. The 
North and South were sharply divided over three main issues. 


_ (1) The question of legal convention versus a voluntary undertak- 
ing (2) the question of what kinds of genetic resources would be 
included and (3) the question of who should control the new system.” 


Further, "Third World delegates were arguing that genetic 
material from their countries which is stored in the North is not always 
freely available to them and that sometimes access can be denied for 
political reasons. Control over plant genetic collection, conservation, 
and exchange is largely vested in the hands of the International Board 
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for Plant Genetic Resources (IBPGR). Accordiug to an ICDA (Inter- 
national Coalition for Development Action) study, over 90 per cent of 
the collected plant material is now held in Northern gene banks and is 
often inaccessible to the south where 75 per cent of the material came 
from originally.... Another independent study says that one-third of the 
material in gene banks may be diseased. Third World governments are 
also concerned that in its collection and grant funding policies, the 
IBPGR has facilitated a ‘gene drain’ from South to North." 


Such concerns are widely shared by the well-wishers of the Third 
World. One of the most prominent such researchers Pat Roy Mooney 
wrote in his pioneexing work ‘Seeds of the Earth’, "Important as gene 
banks may be, it would seen unwise for the world to put all its eggs in 
one basket. The Third World, on the other hand, is being invited to put 
all its eggs in some one else’s basket." 


In India, the most controversial case has been that relating to the 
foreign interference in the rice germplasm (MPRRI) in Raipur. 
Recently, at a conference on ‘Crisis in modern secience’ in Malayasia 
(November, 1986) the former Director of MPRRI and Central Rice 
Research Institute (CRRI) Dr. R.H. Richharia summed up his ex- 
perience of dealing with the International Rice Research Institute 
(IRRI) in the course of heading two important Indian institutes in these 
words, 


"As a result of my knowledge of the working of the three research 
institutes referred to above, my great discovery of life is that the control 
of the rice culture which yields the World’s most important cereal food 
is gradually passing on in the hands of a few individuals working at 
IRRI, supported by unlimited wealth..." 


Further he warned, "In more recent years there has been a 
phenomenal progress made by IRRI in collecting the indigenous rice 
varieties from different countries, including those of Oryza glaburrima 
from African countries and simultaneously replacing them by suscep- 
tible HYVs, with dwarfing genes (also known as elite modern rice 
varieties). Slightly more than half of the world’s rice cultivars have now 
already been assembled at their gene banks and huge areas have been 
covered by their HYVs and elite derivatives. The methods adopted to 
achieve those objectives are numerous. A stage will soon reach when 
the indigenous rice cultivars of respective rice growing centres will be 
only available at that one centre and in the circumstance when the, 
so-called elite rices fail to produce enough rice food to feed to local 
rice eating population, if attacked by such a dreadful virus as grassy 
stunt virus (against which the resistance gene is available only at IRRI 
as reported isolated from a wild species, O.Nivera collected from 
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India), the condition can be better imagined than narrated. Further, it 
is reported that the existing rice cultivars of the world are all susceptible 
to this grassy stunt virus. Complete dependence for resistance gene on 
that centre would be inevitable. Resistance to this virus may have been 
introduced into some IR-bred varieties which would alone be an 
answer, but the resistance may break and at the same time their 
suitability under different environments could not be ensured. Why 
create such man-made problems?" 


(The ‘Conference on Modern Science’ was organised by the 
Consumers’ Association of Penang and the Third World Network). 


Displacement and dams 


In more and more places, in the name of development, but in 
reality generally for objectives that have little to do with removing 
poverty and want, poor people are being displaced. Miloon Kothari 
describes the distressing situation (Lokayan Bulletin 9:5, 1991), 


"To give but a few examples. In preparation for the 1992 celebra- 
tions to commemorate Columbus’ landing in the Carribbean 500 years 
ago, over 12000 people were evicted in the Dominican Republic. Prior 
to and following the 1988 Summer Olympics in Seoul, South Korea, a 
very large number of people confronted demolition squads and were 
violently removed from their homes. In December 1990, some 44000 
of Nairobi’s poorest citizens’ homes were flattened by bulldozers. In 
July 1990, over 300000 residents of Maroko community in Lagos, 
Nigeria, who were settled in 1958, were evicted with force. Between 
1983 and 1988 at least 500000 citizens of Calcutta were rendered 
homeless through evictions. 


‘In addition to these and numerous other grave instances which 
have already occurred, many governments are actively considering 
future evictions. Over 20000 inhabitants of Lae, Papua New Guinea are 
threatened with a recent wave of government-sponsored eviction. The 
proposed legislation to repeal Laws No 85 and 86 in Nicaragua could, 
if adopted, result in the removal of 200000 families from the homes 
provided to them during the 1980s. A recent decree issued in Septem- 
ber 1991 in the Dominican Republic calls for the immediate eviction 
of over 10000 families. According to local community organisations in 
Madras, the homes of over 122000 people are curently scheduled for 
demolition on what the Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance Board calls 
‘Priority basis’." 

This displacement is the biggest in case of large dam projects. In 
addition, dams have also been linked to several other adverse environ- 
mental effects. 
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Zhores A. Medvedev writes about the adverse effects of dams on 
Volga river : (R 76) 


"The ecological problems caused by the Volga ‘cascade’ (as the 
series of dams has come to be known) have developed gradually. Many 
of them could have been predicted if the planners had taken environ- 
mental considerations into account. Eighty five per cent of the world 
production of sturgeon is found in the Caspian-Volga system, and it 
should have been obvious that the construction of the Volgograd dam 
in the lower part of the Volga would damage fishing by interrupting the 
annual migration of Caspian fish to their upstream spawning grounds. 
Artificial fish nurseries were installed, but they interrupted the natural 
migration patterns of the fish, with disastrous results. 


"Pollution and the loss of oxygen in stagnant reserviors added to 
the problem. Massive fish kills have occurred every year from industrial 
pollution and toxic waste. Pollution is also thought to be responsible 
for sub-lethal damage to fish. In 1984, 20 per cent of the sturgeon stock 
was found to be suffering from muscular dystrophy, causing a deficien- 
cy of eggs (caviar) in female sturgeon. By 1987, 90 per cent of all 
sturgeon species had developed the disease and in 1989 the whole 
population was affected. The same illness has also affected beluga, 
carp and herring. 


"The reserviors on the Volga have submerged two million hectares 
of rich agricultural land, mostly meadows. More than 2000 villages and 
settlements have also been lost. In addition, rising groundwater tables 
have reduced the productive value of large areas of remaining land., 
transforming it into swamp. The increased agricultural production that 
the irrigation was meant to ensure has never materialised because most 
of the arid areas in the lower Volga basin are naturally saline, rendering 
them highly susceptible to salinisation, if irrigated. It is reported that 
700000 hectares of irrigated land have already been lost to secondary 
salinisation. 

"Heavily polluted by accumulated wastes from industry, chemicals 
from agriculture and the discharge of poorly treated or untreated 
sewage from numerous cities and towns, the stagnant reserviors of 
Volga dams have become a source of disease for both humans and 
livestock. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that decades of abuse 
have brought the Volga to the brink of ecological death--a man-made 
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disaster that even the Soviet media now calls an ‘ecological crime’. 


Nayna Jhaveri has written in the introduction to his article “The 
Three Gorges Debacle’ (The Ecologist, Vol. 18, No. 2, 1988) : 
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"China is set to build the world’s largest dam project at Three 
Gorges on the Changjiang River. Officials estimate that the project will 
uproot a third of a million people, although the true figure is likely to 
be closer to one million. In addition, the dam will increase waterborne 
disease, do little or nothing to alleviate flooding, destroy valuable 
fisheries and wildlife habitats, and cause severe salinisation problems 
downstream due to salt-water intrusion. Moreover, the energy 
provided will be used to power some of China’s most polluting in- 
dustries. China should set an example by abandoning such high-tech. 
projects in favour of environmentally and socially benign alternatives." 


In the dabate on dams two widely quoted studies on the experience 
of African countries seek to answer the question of who benefits and 
at whose cost. 


The first study is of Volta dam (Volta River Project : A Case Study 
of Politics and Technology. Edinburg University Press) by David Hart. 
The basic idea behind this project was to dam the Volta River in Ghana 
to obtain hydroelectric power for processing the locally available 
bauxite. In the late 1950s, the Henry J. Kaiser Co., an aluminium giant 
based in the USA, was asked by the Ghana Government (on the 
suggestion of President Eisenhower) to prepare an assessment report 
for such a project. The project prepared by Kaiser recommended a 
dam at Aksombo and an aluminium a plant and smelter at Tema, using 
the local bauxite deposits. It was finally agreed that a $ 196 million dam 
and power plant, built by the Volta River Authority (VRA) with the 
help of foreign loans, would supply power to an aluminium smelter 
owned by VALEO-Volta Aluminium Company, Kaiser, and another 
company Rayholds. 


Aluminium is a highly power-intensive industry. In the case of 
several African and Latin American dam projects international capital 
has played a role in construction for providing cheap electricity for 
giant aluminium companies. It also happened in Ghana, where 
VALCO insisted and received electricity at an extremely favourable 
rate. The original price agreed in the power contracts for electricity 
sold to the VALCO smelter was 2.6 mills per KWH compared to 7 mills 
per KWH average cost in the 1960s of industrial power used for 
primary metal production in the USA. This low price charged from 
VALCO meant that other electricity consumers were forced to sub- 


sidise this highly resourceful company by paying higher than average 
rates. 


VALCO showed its gratitude, once it had established itself in the 
country and started receiving cheap electricity by going back on its 
earlier commitment to process locally available bauxite, The reason-- 
Kaiser had a surplus of alumina from its refineries in other countries. 
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Meanwhile, nearly 80000 Ghanians (almost one per cent of the 
total population) lost their homes to clear land for the Akosombo dam. 
David Hart found that 12 years after the filling of the lake began, no 
compensation had been paid to those whose land had been flooded. 
Resettlement sites had beome the vanue for constant wrangles over 
who owns which area of land. Conditions became so bad that several 
settlers had to be fed on free food aid of the UNO. 


The story of Kariba Dam, another major project involving inter- 
national capital in Africa, is similar. This dam built between the 
territories of Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia (at the time 
joined by the Federaation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland), now the ter- 
ritories belonging to Zamibia to the north and Zimbabwe to the South. 
This dam displaced 56000 people of the Batonka and Tanga Tribes 
living earlier on the two sides of the Sambezi river. 


A long-term study of these displaced people made by Elizabet 
Colson and Thayer Scudder tells us that when some of the Tonga 
people tried to resist the eviction, eight of them were killed in a violent 
confrontation with the resettlement authorities. Resettlement even- 
tually became ‘a crash and tension programme to move the people 
before inundation’. Food supplies were inadequate during the transi- 
tion period, the land that became available to them was lesser in size 
and lower in fertility, Availability of clean drinking water became a 
problem. 


However, the dam proved extremely useful for the giant foreign- 
owned copper companies whose operations were being hindered ear- 
lier by the shortage of electricity. 


Other considerations of a political nature were also involved. The 
site of the project was deliberately shifted from a more favourable site 
so that all the power generation took place in Southern Rhodesia giving 
a lot of power to Ian Smith’s Government over Zamibia when it became 
independent in 1964. 


Thus different sections and classes of people gain and lose in 
various ways when dams are constructed. Often the losers are remote 
villagers (frequently tribals) who have limited political power while the 
gainers are resourceful industrialists and rich farmers. 


The history of large dams reveals a phase of very high expectations, 
even a sense of euphoria, followed by many doubts, much rethinking 
and in at least some cases, a regret at the whole gigentic effort having 
been undertaken at all. 
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In post-independence India, where the earlier rhetoric about the 
‘temples of modern India’ has been lost somewhat in the growing 
protests against many large dam projects. 


Tehri, Sardar Sarovar, Narmada Sagar, Suvarnarekha, Koel Karo, 
Auranga -- the names of all these large dam projects do not immedi- 
ately conjure the vision of progress and prosperity, rather the first 
memories these evoke are of the struggles against the adverse social 
and environmental effects of these dams. 


Briefly the experiences of large dam projects which has led to a 
rethinking regarding their overall beneficial impact can be classified 
into four categories : 


(i) the magnitude of adverse social and ecological effects not only 
in submergence zones, but also in other affected areas turned out to be 
very high in several cases, 


(ii) the irrigation, flood control and electricity benefits turned out. 
to be exaggerated, 


(iii) the risk of dam failures remained a significant factor despite 
continuing improvement in construction technology, 


(iv) lastly, the wider socio-economic conditions in which the con- 
struction of large dam projects was undertaken at several places led to 
a chain of distortions in the development path whose source could be 
traced to the gigantic river projects. 


Despite the sad experience along these lines, the fact remains that 
dams should continue to play a limited but useful role in irrigation, 
electricity generation and flood control. All the adverse material on 
the experience of large dams cannot lead to a statement that no large 
dam should be build, just as all the adverse consequences of thermal 
power plants cannot lead to a statement that no thermal power plant 
should be built. Having said this, if we nevertheless voice opposition to 
some important large dam projects such as Survarnarekha, Narmada 
and Tehri, then what exactly are we opposing? The opposition is not 
to large dams per se, but the following aspects of these and several 
other projects : 


(i) Very large-scale displacement is involved. Possibilities of satis- 
factory rehabilitation are remote. Have satisfactory arrangements for 
rehabilitation been made? Before this has it been carefully considered 
if alternative projects which do not involve such huge displacement can 


achieve the same goals? The answer to both these questions is in the 
negative. 
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(ii) The planning of these projects started much before the recent 
worldwide concern on satisfactory rehabilitation, information sharing 
and environmental factors. These were not fully taken into consideratio 
in approving the projects. In fact, several of these facts have only been 
studied in a hasty way to fulfill a formality after the real decisions were 
already taken.. Hence the planning for these projects may be made to 
appear proper on paper, but in fact is far from being so. 


(iii) In the case of some projects, such as Tehri, very important 
questions of safety are involved. 

(iv) All the above facts are compounded by the fact that projects 
such as Narmada do not consist of one large dam, but of a series of 
large dams, each having big social and environmental fallouts, and you 
are told that for proper realisation of the benefits of one dam you have 
to accept others as well, even though the social and environmental 
impact of other projects has not even been studied yet. The justification 
advanced for one project is that it has been on for a decade and we 
can’t go back now, the justification for companion projects tomorrow 
will be that the first one having been completed, we can’t go back on 
the second, third and subsequent stages now. Thus the whole process 
goes impossibly beyond the participation of the communities who are 
going to be affected. 


Thus, today we are faced with a situation of new-found worldwide 
concern for social and environmental aspects of large dams (a concern 
that is based on the sad experience of earlier projects) co-existing with 
giant, multistage projects which fail to incorporate and reflect these 
concerns in a Satisfactory way. This is the situation not only in India, 
but in several other countries as well. Humanitarian thinking based on 
latest experiences is miles ahead of the big projects which were planned 
so many years before that, perhaps even this information was not 
available or if it was available, it had not been analysed and compiled 
in an effective way to convey the message that some rethinking was 
essential. 

To ensure that projects which are likely to affect a very large 
number of people and the environment in a big way are able to 
incorporate the latest information and thinking on social and ecologi- 


cal impact, it is necessary to draw up a list of such controversial projects 
for comprehensive re-examination over a period of say, about two 


years. 
It is also necessary that the projects which are still in the planning 
stage should fully incorporate the safety, social and ecological aspects. 
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Before, concluding, it should be asserted that there is no real 
_conflict between the so-called ‘engineering’ point of view and 
‘environmentalist’ point of view, whatever that means. Engineers are 
interested not just in creating grand structures, but in the use of these 
structures for enhancing welfare. The stress on safety, social and 
environmental aspects is meant to achieve precisely this--the enhance- 
ment of the welfare content of these structures. As long as the basic 
commitment is to welfare from both sides, there is no real conflict. Let 
us remember that several notes of caution and criticisms have come 
from within the engineering community, reflecting their genuine con- 
cerns. Problems arise when both sides approach the problem not with 
the welfare objective, but under the pressure of certain vested interests. 
Let us recognise that vested interests can exist on both sides and try to 
get rid of them. Only then both sides can co-operate and contribute 
meaningfully to enhancing the welfare content of dam projects. 


These discussions should be with an open mind. If all available 
evidence suggests a project in its present form should be given up, then 
one should be prepared for this extreme step. If on the other hand the 
evidence suggests that incorporating a few safeguards will take care of 
the existing problems, then the other side should be willing to relent 
and agree to the modified project. Of course, they will have to keep in 
mind not just what is being stated, but the likelihood of this being 
implemented in the right spirit in the existing ground level conditions. 


Nuclear Power 


The fact that nuclear power can be very risky is now widely 
realised, but this risk is seen mainly in terms of the bigger, nightmarish, 
once in a very long while accidents. The reality, however, is different. 


B. Seshadri writes about the Chernobyl accident : (R 79) 


"The prime cause of the accident was a number of violations of 
operational practice--on an inferior design of reactor--by technicians 
at the plant. The explosion was the result of a runaway chain reaction 
of the kind that is used in an atomic bomb explosion. To add to the 
horrors, thousands of people, including scientists and army personnel, 
were put to work inside the growing Sarcophagus--a fact not known to 
the world until a long time after--to brave the radiations and the 
plutonium dust (a by-product of nuclear power production and the 
most toxic substance on earth). A crushing party bureaucracy, in a 
startling demonstration of indifference to the fate of individuals, put 
them there in an attempt to save face and appear competent to contain 
the radiation without western help. The men were foredoomed to slow 
and agonising deaths in the days, wecks, months and years to come, 
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The final death toll in the countries of the former Soviet Union and the 
rest of Europe as a direct consequence of radioactive contamination 
is likely to run into tens of thousands. Adverse genetic effects on the 
children who will be born to these men are also feared." 


B. Seshadri writes further in ‘The Hindw’ (February 2, 1992) : 


"Even in an advanced and industrial safety-conscious nation as the 
former West Germany, there were some 300 minor nuclear accidents 
in a single year, 1988. It is thought that the statistics are no better 
anywhere else, if not readily available . The risk of a major accident is 
now put at 70 per cent every six years, an alarming prospect." 


Despite this, nuclear power continues to occupy an important 
place in power generation and power planning of some countries, even 
though a few are trying to phase out their nuclear power programmes. 
B. Seshadri sums up the nuclear power scene, 


"Today, some 400 nuclear power stations produce about 20 per 
cent of the world’s electricity. But the proportion is higher in some of 
the industrialised countries, notably France 75 per cent and Belgium 
61 per cent. In Britain it is about 22 per cent. These countries are 
committed to nuclear power expansion. Others are uncertain about 
future plans or have even halted their programmes. The U.S., 19 per 
cent, undecided, and Sweden, 45 per cent has gone further and planned 
to phase out nuclear power stations altogether by the year 2010. 


The following data on some important countries (from the point 
of view of nuclear power) also gives an indication of the extent of the 
nuclear power programme : 


Number of Operable Commercial Nuclear Reactors, 1988 


World 429 
USA 108 
Japan 38 
France 55 
Germany (E+ W) 28 
Sweden 12 
Spain 10 
UK 40 
USSR 56 
India 6 


China, Taiwan 
Source: WR 1990-91. (R 2) 
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However, after the great Chernobyl disaster there is an increasing 
tendency to ask whether the nuclear power can be justified at all. 


Zhoren Medvedev has described the following effects of- 
Chernobyl disaster in his paper published in the Ecologist in January- 
February, 1990 : (R 76) 


"Detailed information about the impact of Chernobyl on human 
health and the health of farm animals is still classified. There have been 
reports of steep increases in abnormalities among newborn farm 
animals. Six hundred thousand people who have already been exposed 
to radiation doses of between 10 and 200 rems will be required to 
undergo frequent medical checks until the end of their lives. In 1989, 
38 per cent of this number were reported to be in need of some form 
of medical attention, whether in hospitals, as outpatients, or in 
sanatoria. No details were given about the nature of their health 
problems and most medical information is classified. 


"Fishing in the Pripyat river and its tributaries and in the northern 
part of the Kiev reservoir has been forbidden since April 1986. Hunting 
and collecting mushrooms and berries in the forests of southern 
Byelorussia and the northern Ukraine has also been banned indefinite- 
ly. In 10 regions, radiological control of agricultural produce is still in 
force. 


"A significant part of the heavily contaminated area is far from the 
accident site--in some cases between 100 and 400 kilometres to the 
south-west, west, north-west and north-east. The radioactive fallout 
here was caused mainly by rain which fell during the period when 
radioactivity was belching from the damaged reactor. In 1989, levels of 
caesium-137 registered between 15 and 40 Ci/Km? (50000 to 1600008 
Bq/m*) over some 22,000 square km. According to western standards, 
soil contaminated with caesium-137 at levels above 50000 Bq/m* is 
unsuitable for agriculture, particularly for livestock farming. 


"In Byelorussia alone, the loss of agricultural production in 1989 
due to Chernobyl cost 700 million roubles. By 1989, the total cost of the 
accident was officially (and modestly) estimated to be 11 billion roubles 
(about $ 20 billion). Half of this sum is due to agricultural losses and 
expenses. But a further 10 billion roubles are still needed for resettle- 
ment and other relief programmes. Approximately one million people 
now live in areas designated as permanent strict radiation control 
areas. The Ministry of Health has raised the maximum permissible 
accumulated dose (including that for children) to 35 rems (under 
international regulations, the maximum permissible ‘whole life ex- 
posure of workers in nuclear plants is 25 rems)." 
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Keeping in view the extent of damage (that can easily cross nation- 
al boundries and hence also lead to other tensions as well) that can be 
done by major nuclear accidents, the trend should be towards avoiding 
nuclear power as far as possible. Only in places where the alternative 
of thermal/hydel power is prohibitively expensive can one think of 
nuclear power, and that only after adopting all the safeguards. 


Modern warfare and environment 


Military activities and wars have emerged as a major polluter and 
destroyer of environment. 


Matthias Finger writes in the article ‘The Military, the Nation State 
and the Environment’ (The Ecologist, September-October, 1991) : 


"It has been estimated that the operations of the armed forces may 
account for at least 6-10 per cent of global air pollution and that 
military-related activities may be responsible for 10-30 per cent of all 
global environmental degradation. Renner states that the ‘total 
military-related carbon (dioxide) release in the US could be as high as 
10 per cent’. Furthermore, the armed forces of the world are the largest 
producers of hazardous chemical and nuclear wastes. 


"Within the United States--where the best data are available, the 
military is quite likely the largest generator of hazardous waste... In 
recent years the Pentagon generated...more toxics than the top five US 
chemical companies combined. 


"Everything generates waste. The ships, planes, tanks, rocket 
launchers, barracks, maintenance yards and storage areas generate 
solid and liquid hazardous waste and, sometimes, radioactive waste. In 
addition to the standard array of toxics, there are toxics that are unique 
to the military, such as propellant packs, explosives shells, explosives, 
obsolete chemical weapons, infectious waste from biological warfare 
experiments, and radioactive waste. Most military bases worldwide are 
probably heavily contaminated. The US Department of Defence has 
found almost 15000 contaminated sites in about 1600 military bases 
within the United States alone. It is likely that the polution problems 
are even worse on the 375 US bases abroad. 


"In the US, 99 per cent by volume of all high level radioactive waste 
and 75 per cent of low level radioactive waste...has come from nuclear 
reactors operated for military purposes, including ship and submarine 
pollution. The US General Accounting Office admits that information 
about low level nuclear waste at its military bases is simply unavailable. 
With regard to both nuclear and chemical waste, the most severely 
poisoned areas could prove impossible to ‘clean up’ or otherwise 
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rehabilitate. Military nuclear pollution, of course, stems not only from 
the waste generated by nuclear reactors, but also from the mining and 
processing of nuclear materials. 


Weapons tests and accidents have been the most significant 
military source of global radioactive pollution. From 1945 to 1989, 
more than 1800 nuclear bombs were exploded in over 35 sites. Roughly 
one-quarter of the tests were conducted in the atmosphere. About 
one-third of the US underground tests may have leaked radiation, the 
proportion may be higher for French and Soviet tests. In addition, more 
than 230 nuclear weapons accidents involving the USA, the USSR and 
the UK took place between 1950 and 1988." 


The Third World Guide has described the damage done to en- 
vironment in Vietnam by chemical warfare unleashed by the USA: (R 
3) 


"A vast area of some 50000 acres of mangrove called the Rung Sat 
supplied the forest needs of the two million people of the city of Saigon 
(now Ho-Chi-Minh City). Chemicals destroyed 90 per cent of the trees 
there, and estimates pressented at a 1983 symposium reported very 
little recovery, though reforestation has helped. 


- "In addition valuable triple canopy forests in the mountanious 
inland regions were converted to useless fields of elephant grass and 
bamboo." 


Carmer Miranda writes in her review article on Elizabeth Remj’s 
book ‘The Regreening of Vietnam’ " 


"Nearly two million people died during the 10-year US-Vietnam 
war. But the natural environment was also a victim. The country was 
sprayed with 72 million litres of herbicides and endured 13 million 
tonnes of bombs which created a staggering 25 million craters, apart 
from other environmental damage. 


"The devastation of Vietnam’s tropical forest has been well 
publicised, but its mangrove forests are the most war-damaged Ecosys- 
tems in Vietnam. They usually died after a single spraying. Today, 20 


per cent of the damaged tidal mangroves area in the Camau Peninsula 
is still wasteland. 


"It is not the environment alone which still suffers from the conse- 
quences of the bombing, napalming and spraying of herbicides. The 
health effects have been equally devastating and persistent. Out of 
some 10 million war victims, four million are mentally affected, 1.5 
million are disabled, two million still suffer from the after-effects of 
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chemical warfare, 300000 are full time hospital patients and 60,000 still 
need prosthesis. 


"Another tragic legacy is the high level of abnormal pregnancies 
and congential malformations, much higher in Vietnam (4.6 per cent ) 
than in other countries of South-East Asia (0.5 per cent) with similar 
natural and social conditions. 


"To complicate an already difficult situation, plague is now also a 
growing health problem in areas sprayed with Agent Orange, the lethal 
defoliant which contains the highly toxic Dioxin, now banned from use 
in many countries. Forty four Million litres of Agent Orange rained 
down or the Vietnamese countryside. The pernicious grass which has 
taken over large rural areas sprayed with Agent Orange provides ideal 
conditions for the multiplication of rats, plague carriers, which spread 
the disease and destroy food crops." 


Bernard Lown has written about the recent gulf war’s oil fires 
(Illustrated Weekly, October-November, 1991) : 


"These fires spew noxious gases, soot and oil, mercilessly degrad- 
ing the frail global eco-system. The burning wells and oil lakes released 
50000 tonnes of sulphur dioxide daily--a prime cause of acid rain--and 
100000 tonnes of sooty smoke. Meteorological satellites have detected 
smoke at a height of 6-7 kms and as far away as 2000 kms from the 
source. Sunlight-absorbing plumes of smoke have been measured over 
an area of 42000 square kms. Farouk El-Baz, director of the Centre for 
Remote Sensing at Boston University, after examining satellite 
photographs estimated that the oil cloud would have a destructive 
effect on agricultural plants as far away as India. The particulates and 
oil rain have already been detected in the Himalayas. The most 
dangerous aftermath relates to the release of greenhouse gases and 
sub-blocking soot production. The damage caused by the unhealthy 
smog and acid rain to trees, lakes, streams and rivers is incalculable 
and will continue long into the future." 


Precarious food security 


The spread of the so-called green revolution to several developing 
countries and the accumulation of surpluses in some developed 
countries has created a false sense of security about the adequate 
availability of food now and in the years to come. But some experts have 
been voicing a note of caution. 


One of them, Rene Dumont has written : (R 3) 
"Much of the extraordinary increase in production recorded be- 
tween 1950 and 1984 was achieved by depleting farm resources. Since 
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1984, the production trend has reversed. Little attention has been paid 
to the 14 per cent per capita drop in world grain production between 
1984 and 1988. Just before the 1987 harvest, world grain stocks stood 
at 459 million, tons enough to meet world requirements for 101 days. 
By harvest time in 1988, it was forecast that only 240 million tons (54 
days worth) would remain." (TWG). 


The WCED report ‘Our Common Future’ said : (R 1) 


"Agricultural policies in practically all countries have focused on 
output growth. Despite this, it has proved far more difficult to raise 
world agricultural output by a consistent 3 per cent a year in the 
mid-1980s than it was in the mid-1950s. Moreover, production records 
have been offset by the appearance of linked economic and ecological 
crisis. Industrialised countries are finding it increasingly difficult to 
manage their surplus food production, the livelihood base of millions 
of poor producers in developing countries is deteriorating, and the 
resource base for agriculture is under pressure virtually everywere." 


The agricultural system of many developed countries appears 
satisfactory only at surface become of its surpluses. In fact, the way in 
which this system works creates severe ecological problems. As the 
WCED Report says : 


"The environmental consequences of a heavily subsidised produc- 
tion system are becoming evident within industrialised nations, 


* lower productivity as soil quality declines due to intensive soil 
cultivation and overuse of chemical fertilisers and pesticides, 


* the destruction of the countryside, through clearing of 
hedgerows, park belts, and other protective cover and the levelling, 
occupation, and cultivation of marginal land and watershed protection 
areas, and 


__ * nitrate pollution of groundwater aquifers due to the often sub- 
sidised overuse of nitrate fertilisers. 


"It has become politically more attractive, and usually cheaper, to 
export surpluses--often as food aid--rather than to store them. These 
heavily subsidised surpluses depress the international market prices of 
commodities such as sugar and have created severe problems for 
several developing countries whose economies are based on agricul- 
ture. Non-emergency food aid and low-priced imports also keep down 
prices received by Third World farmers and reduce the incentive to 
improve domestic food production." 


Another aspect that has evoked concern relates to the increased 
possibilities of the food chain being poisoned at one or more points. 
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In Morocco, 31 children died of lead poisoning due to waste from 
a lead works being dumped in the middle of a village. In Japan, mercury 
poisoning of water at Minamata Bay caused thousands of birth defects 
and other ailments. Japanese industry paid over us $ 200 million to 
compensate thousands of victims. 


On an increasingly larger scale, food is losing its flavour and even 
nutrition values due to the excessive use of agri-chemicals and con- 
tamination from other sources. 


The health of workers 


Some of the most acute and concentrated pollution problems are 
faced by workers toiling day in and out in factories, workshops and 
mines. But frequently this aspect of the environment problem gets the 
least attention. 


Erik P. Echholan writes in his book, ‘The Picture of Health’ : 


"In 1971, in the United States, calculates Nicholas A. Ashford, 
more than one in forty industrial workers died or suffered a reportable 
injury on the job. In that year, reported accidents at non-agricultural 
workplaces in the United States caused more than 14000 deaths, over 
100000 permanent disabilities, and upwards of two million temporary 
injuries. 

"As huge a problem as it is, the ‘traditional’ threat of industrial 
accidents has begun to pale beside that posed by the occupational 
diseases that medical detectives are now identifying. The US Public 
Health Service has estimated that 390000 new cases of occupational 
disease appear annually in the United States while up to 100000 
occupational disease-induced deaths occur each year. But because 
many occupational illnesses develop silently and slowly, the dimensions 
of occupational disease remain totally unknown. The more the prob- 
lem is studied, however, the more pervasive it proves to be." 

All over the world, occupational diseases like byssinosis, 
pneumoconiosis and silicosis continue to take a heavy toll of the health 
of workers. 

A recent survey of the implementation of the US Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, 1970 (OSHA) by ‘Multinational Monitor’ 
revealed some disturbing trends. 

"The survey analyses completed OSHA inspection reports from 


1982 through 1990 for the 10 largest US corporations--Chrysler, 
Dupont, Exxon, Ford Motors, General Electric, General Motors, IBM, 
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Mobil, Philip Morris and Texaco--which among them cover a wide 
range of industrial activity. The survey finds that in more than 67 per 
cent of the cases of violations of the law, the prescribed penalties have 
not been levied for one reason or the other. And among the cases where 
fines were imposed, in more than 86 per cent, the fines totalled $ 1000 
or less, thus making a mockery of the Act. Out of the 759 inspections 
analysed, in only 12 cases were total penaities between $ 5000 and 10000 
levied and only in 11 were fines of 10000 or more levied." (reported in 
EPW June 29, 1991). 


Economic system and environment 


The USA and the (former) USSR represented two different 
economic systems. It is useful to see how the two countries which 
symbolised the two economic systems for millions of people treated 
environment concerns. 


Zhores A. Medvedev writes in his paper ‘The Environmental 
Destruction of the Soviet Union (The Ecologist, January-February, 
1990) : (R 76) 


"Secrecy and government propaganda ensured that there was no 
open debate in the Soviet Union about environmental issues--and that 
the debate that did occur was confined to small groups of concerned 
individuals. Censorship prevented the general media from disclosing 
pollution statistics, even for non-toxic substances. Pollution caused by 
the military or nuclear industries was totally secret. The levels of 
everyday operational discharges of radionuclides from nuclear power 
stations were also classified. The methods of nuclear waste disposal 
and the location of the waste facilities were (and are) unknown. The 
Soviet people do not even know where their uranium mines and 
uranium enrichment plants are located. Food contamination by pes- 
ticides, nitrate or other chemicals remains unreported. Although 
government institutions exist to monitor the environment and to exer- 
cise toxicological control over food, they are subject to official secrecy. 
Unofficial measurements are strictly prohibited. 


"However, now the devastation inflicted on the environment can 
no longer be hidden. The Soviet Union has iost more pasture and 
agricultural land to radioactive contamination than the total acreage 
of cultivated land in Switzerland. More land has been flooded by 
hydroelectric dams than the total area of the Netherlands. More land 
was lost between 1960 and 1989 through salinisation, changes in the 
water table, and dust and salt storms than the total area of cultivated 
land in Ireland and Belgium put together. Amidst acute food shortages, 
the total acreage of cultivated land has declined by one million hectares 
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a year since 1975. The Soviet Union is losing its forests at the same rate 
as rainforests are disappearing in Brazil. In Uzbekistan and Moldavia, 
chemical poisoning with pesticides has lead to such high rates of mental 
retardation that the educational curricula in secondary schools and 
universities have had to be modified and simplified." 


Peter Stothard writes in a recent article for the Times (The Lost 
Forest), (Reprinted in Statesma:., October 28, 1990) : (R 74) 


"Recent debates in Washington have revealed a latent national 
guilt at having all but destroyed the great woodlands of America in less 
than 200 years. 


"The axing of the forests turned the timber industry into one of 
America’s largest and most profitable. First to go were the hardwoods 
and white pine, then the cypress groves of the south-west, then the pine 
woods of the great lakes. 


"The American and Canadian Pacific forests were the last to feel 
the axe. Over the past 40 years, however, all but some 30 per cent has 
gone. Most of what remains is in Alaska, making the state the last resort 
for those who want to avoid ‘the sins of the past." 


But ultimately destruction also came to the Tongass Forests of 
Alaska, and that too in a cruel way. 


"The lobbies have been so strong that throughout the eighties, 
when the timber market collapsed, ancient trees continued to be cut 
down, even though the price of each one at the pulp mill went down 
below $ 2. Enviroumentalists protested that a 400-year-old tree had to 
be worth more than a cheeseburger. But the mills had extraordinary 
50-year contracts, which guaranteed them a continuous supply of wood 
chips whatever the state of the market. Today prices are stronger, Mr. 
Little makes more than $ 20 for some of the bigger numbers on his 
helmet. As the mill-owners put it, ‘the price of cheeseburgers has gone 


up’. 
The Alaska region, in fact, has proved a convienent hunting ground 
for both (or rather three) Super Powers : 


"The economic history of the region is one of exploitation. The 
Russians sold Alaska partly because the sea otters, whose pelts were 
the pride of the fur trade, had been exhausted by slaughter. Then came 
the Yukon gold rush -- and the exhaustion of that commodity, too, then 
the salmon-fishing boom, which was never able to support a stable 
work-force, and finally timber, which in the Fifties seemed to be the 
inexhaustible resource that would keep southeastern Alaskans at work 


for ever. 
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"But to attract the timber business to Ketchikan and Sitka was not 
easy. The Japanese and American investors insisted on promises of 
large quantities of wood at low prices. The Government accepted the 
terms, partly for security reasons and partly as a social programme in 
preparation for granting statehood at Alaska in 1959." 


A publication of Population Research Bureau, ‘America in the 
21st Century -- Environmental Concerns’ says : (R 10) 


"Although major strides have been made in improving air quality 
since the passage of the 1970 Clean Air Act (for example, carbon 
monoxide in the atmosphere has been reduced by 39 per cent, lead by 
96 per cent), air pollution remains a serious problem for much of the 
nation. More than 100 million Americans live in areas that at some time 
during the year fail to meet EPA standards for air quality. This includes 
almost every major imtropolitan area from Seattle to Miami. Los 
Angeles suffers the worst air conditions with ozone alerts occurring, 
on average, once every three days. 


"Every year Americans throw away 1.6 billion pens, 2 billions razor 
blades, and 220 million used tyres. The amount of garbage generated 
has increased each year since 1960. Plastic trash alone grew from a 
marginal 400000 tons in 1960 to 10 million tons in 1986. Today’s average 
worker produces 50 per cent more paper trash than in the 1070s, 
despite the increased usage of computers for information storage. 


"The US currently produces more than 11 bilion tons of solid waste 
annually. Industrial wastes account for the largest share (nearly 70 per 
cent), followed by oil and gas waste and mining waste. Municipal solid 
waste (that is, household and commercial trash) is the fourth largest 
contributor to the solid waste problem. It amounted to 160 million tons 
in 1986 and is expected to increase 20 per cent by the year 2000. Eighty 
per cent of municipal wastes are deposited in landfills with the rest 
either incinerated (10 per cent) or recycled (10 per cent). 


"The increase in municipal solid waste is attributable to the inter- 
action of population growth and consumer lifestyles. Between 1960 and 
1986, the US population grew by 34 per cent, municipal solid waste, on 
the other hanu, increased by 80 per cent. Consumer preference for 
throwaway products, as well as wasteful packaging practices, are im- 
portant factors in the increasing amount of municipal solid wastes. On 
a per capita basis, we now produce almost a pound more of garbage 
per day than in 1960." 
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16 
The Emerging Trade in 


Hazardous Wastes 


One of the most revolting aspects of the environmental crisis and 
of the tendency of the developed countries to shift their burden to the 
developing countries, is the emerging trade in hazardous wastes. 
Recently, a senior official of the World Bank Mr. Lawrence Summers 
had argued in an internal memo that there are many economic and 
social reasons to justify the shift of dirty industries from North to South. 
Given such shocking attitudes, it is not surprising that shockingly 
unethical practices in hazardous wastes dumping have been receiving 
the support of many governments in developed countries. 


The extent to which hazardous wastes are being generated in the 
course of the existing industrial pattern of developed countries can be 
seen from the following table : 


Annual Hazardous and Special Wastes Generation (000 ton) 


Year Country Waste 
1980 Canada 3290 
1985 USA 265000 
1980 India 35722 
1984 France 2000 
1985 West Germany 5000 
1984 Hungary 7081 
1986 UK 3900 


Source : World Resources, 1990-91. (R 2) 


A recent publication of Population Research Bureau, USA says : 


(R 10) 

"In addition to the billions of tons of solid waste produced every 
year, the US also generates some 700000 tons of hazardous waste every 
day. These materials include carcinogenic industrial chemicals, 
radioactive nuclear wastes, and many common household items such 
as paints, cleaning chemicals and home and garden insecticides . When 
improperly disposed, they pose serious environmental threats and can 
be a danger to the nation’s public health. 


"Current problems are many and serious : 
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* Of the 4800 sites currently licensed to handle hazardous substan- 
ces 50 per cent are believed to be leaking 


* Twelve of 14 US Department of Defence gites investigated by 
the US General Accounting Office (GAO) in 1986 were violating 
environmental standards. 


* More than 1200 of the 30000 abandoned hazardous waste sites 
under the Superfund programme currently warrant priority attention 
according to the EPA. 


The costs of hazardous waste management are‘high : 


* It will take an estimated $ 13 billion and 13 years to begin clean 
up efforts at the 1200 sites on the current EPA superfund priority list. 


* It will take nearly $ 23 billion and 35 years to correct problems 
at the nation’s licensed disposal sites, according to the GAO. 


* It will cost more than $ 100 billion to clean up environmental 
problems at military disposal sites in 12 states, according to estimates 
by the US Department of Energy. 


"But the estimated clean up costs for hazardous waste disposal are 
only part of the equation. The long-term health consequences to the 
population are more difficult to assess. Numerous health problems, 
such as birth defects, gastric disorders, cancer, and eye and liver 
diseases, have been linked through laboratory experiments to 
prolonged exposure to the types of toxic chemicals often found in 
hazardous waste sites. The long-term health effects of exposure to toxic 
substances are largely unknown, but often appear as degenerative 
diseases at older ages." 


To get over these problems and costs, many developed countries 
have been exploring the option of dumping their wastes in developing 
countries. 


Several African countries have signed contracts to accept huge 
loads of toxic wastes, while others like Nigeria, have became the victims 
of large scale illegal dumping. 


Third World Network said in an ‘Alert for Action’ release dated 
August 5, 1988 : (R 82) 


"In recent years, industrialised countries have been trying hard to 
export their toxic waste to Third World countries. South and Central 
America have received toxic waste in the past, and now African 
countries have been offered foreign cash to accept toxic waste. Ship- 


ments of toxic waste have been sent out to be deposited in Third World 
countries. 
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"The extent of the problem is more massive than previously 
believed. A study by the Greenpeace Environmental Organisation lists 
115 shipments of toxic waste during the past two years that have been 
sent to Latin American and African countries. These countries include 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Panama, Uruguay, Morocco, Senegal, 
Gabon, Guinea Bissau, Djibouti, Zimbabwe and South Africa. 


"The dumping of such huge amounts of hazardous waste matter in 
Third World countries stemmed from restrictive disposal regulations 
in the industrialised countries due to health and environmental 
reasons. In recent years, toxic waste regulations have become more and 
more stringent in the West. According to Jan Huismans, Director of 
the International Register of Potentially Toxic Chemicals (an arm of 
the UN Environment Programme), 


"In the Netherlands, you virtually can’t put any thing anywhere, 
because it’s hard to dispose of it without bringing it in contact with the 
water table. France, the United Kingdom and West Germany have 
stringent regulations, and Denmark and Sweden require very detailed 
technology." 


Reluctant to comply with the vigorous and expensive rules on toxic 
waste disposal, the easy way out was chosen by Western companies to 
dump toxic waste in poor countries with large areas of land. These 
Third World countries have hardly any regulations (if any) restricting 
or controlling toxic waste disposal. 


The export of toxic waste is being handled by syndicates or com- 
panies in the toxic-waste trade in the industrialised countries. In fact, 
toxic waste disposal has sprouted its own industry which makes profit 
from dumping. These are companies which specialise in buying toxic 
wastes from industrial plants or government agencies and then arrange 
for them to be shipped to Third World countries. According to Green- 
peace, Britain had become a concentrating point for the international 
waste disposal industry. 


Another study conducted by David Weir and Andrew Porterfield 
(of the Centre for Investigative Reporting In San Francisco) reveals 
the existence of companies in the United States buying toxic wastes for 
sale to the Third World. The biggest known such operation was run by 
two New York-based men, the Colbert brothers, who amassed a huge 
volume of various kinds of hazardous wastes (including outdated 
pesticides, industrial chemicals and solvents) and stored them in 
warehouses up and down the east coast. 


The thousands of chemicals and readioactive substances 
produced by industry are poisonous to health and can also kill. The 
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results can be horrendous. In the United States, the Hooker Chemical 
Company dumped thousands of drums of toxic waste at Love Canal, 
New York in the 1940s. In the late 1970s, foul-smelling liquids and 
sludge seeped into the basement of houses built on top of the dump. A 
health emergency was declared, and in 1980 tests showed some resi- 
dents had damaged chromosomes (raising the spectre of cancer among 
the living and unpredictable damage to future generations) and in- 
creased rates of cancer, seizures, miscarriages and birth defects." 


The Third World Network in another ‘Alert for Action’ release 
dated 29th June, 1989 said : (R 81) 


"The Bangla Desh government is planning to establish a hazardous 
waste matcrials processing plant in the country which will harness 
433000 tonnes a year of toxic waste materials from the United States 
and Europe. 


"Attempts are being made to import toxic industrial and medical 
and even radioactive wastes from the US in the guise of energy supply- 
ing materials. These wastes have been totally rejected by all industries 
in the US for energy use." 


Roger Milne reported in the New Scientist dated April 1, 1989 : 


"According to Greenpeace, developed nations have sent more 
than 100 cargoes of toxic and hazardous waste to developing countries 
in the past two years. Recipients include Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, 
Panama, Urugay, Morocco and a number of African countries. 


"Behind the deals are a growing army of shadowy waste ‘brokers’, 
often operating from offshore companies that are difficult to regulate. 
They set up contracts between Western waste firms and companies or 
governments in Third World countries. 


"There have been two waves of exports of wastes. The first oc- 
curred in the early 1980s after tougher waste disposal rules came into 
force in the US. The second wave, which is still in progress, involves 
European countries as well, reacting to public antipathy to waste 
disposal. The going rate for disposal of hazardous wastes in Africa is 
$ 40 per tonne. The rates in Europe and the US are between four and 
25 times higher. 


Two enterprising Americans, the Colbert brothers, are now in gaol 
after amassing large volumes of waste that was disposed of in India, 
South Korea and Nigeria. One shipment was passed off as pure dry 
cleaning solvent and sold to a company in Zimbabwe. 


_ “Other cases that have hit the headlines include 15000 tonnes of 
incinerator ash from Philadelphia dumped in the Guincan island of 
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Kasa, and up to7 million tonnes of American flyash earmarked for use 
as hard core for a road in Panama. 


"Last year, the Nigerian port of Koko hit the headlines when a 
consignment of 4000 tonnes of Italian chemical waste, containing toxic 
polychlorinated biphenyls was stored near the port in leaking drums. 
Another 11000 tonnes of solvent from Italy was dumped illegally in 
Venezuela. Both consignments were eventually returned to Italy." 


The same journal reported : 


"The US Environmental Protection Agency reports that the dis- 
posal of ‘worthless hazardous waste...under the guise of recycling’ is 
growing. In 1981, an American, Clarence Nugent, was arrested in 
Mexico for exporting hazardous waste to a ‘mercury recovery plant’ in 
Zacatecas where it was simply dumped and burned." 

Inter Press Service reported in April 1991 (TWN Features) : (R 
80) 

"In spite of the alarm having been sounded over the disposal of 
toxic waste in poor countries, it continues to be dumped under the guise 
of recycled products, the international environmental group, Green- 
peace, said recently. 

"The group noticed increased movements of dangerous wastes into 
Eastern Europe, and Central and South America, in 1990. 


"According to Jim Puckett, European Waste Trade Coordinator 
at Greenpeace international, there are still loopholes in laws governing 
the dumping of toxic wastes by industrialised countries. 


"Puckett made the observation when releasing a 1000-page report 
which catalogues over 1000 attempts to export more than 160 million 
tonnes of toxic waste since 1986, when attention was first drawn to the 
problem. 


"The report notes that in the countries where waste is dumped, ‘the 
cardboard, supposedly recycled and used for roof laminate and 
sanitary products, is alleged to contain radioactive contamination’, 

"Millions of dollars have allegedly changed hands in the deal, it 
says. 

"Greenpeace says some 60 per cent of the world’s toxic waste trade 


is ‘cloaked under the agreeable name of recycling’. This is expected to 
grow because of legislation which tolerates the export of waste 


products for recycling.” 
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On July 3, 1989 the Third World Network issued an ‘Alert for 
Action’ release which said : (R 84) 


"In March this year, the United Nations Environment Programme 
finalised a treaty on the control of transboundary movements of haz- 
ardous wastes and their disposal, in response to increasing pressure 
from concerned Third World governments for an international treaty 
to manage the export of toxic wastes. 


"After much heated debate, in the end, only 34 of the 105 countries 
present at the Convention in Basle, Switzerland, signed the treaty. 


"In a classic ploy, First World governments led by the USA, Britain 
and Japan, introduced new points in the last minutes of the negotiations 
which removed whatever safeguards were sought by the Third World 
nations. This strategy was used by the USA, UK and others to ensure 
that they could export their garbage. 


"The Minister of Environment for Mali, Morifing Kone, speaking 
on behalf of the Organisation-of African Unity told the final plenary 
that none of its members will sign the convention until it is fully debated 
at a conference in June at Bamako, Mali. 


"A Greenpeace observer who has been following the negotiations 
for the treaty said that the convention was not drafted in the spirit of 
compromise. Demands by the Third World countries for protection * 
from the international waste trade have been largely ignored. Instead, 
industrialised nations who had the power to stop waste exports to the 
Third World have opted to legalise them." 


‘The Ecologist’ (January-February 1991) has written an important 
editorial on this subject : (R 83) 


"Recently, the California Waste Management Board paid a Los 
Angeles consulting firm, Cerrell Associates, some $ 500000 to identify 
those communities that would be least likely to resist ‘Locally Un- 
desirable Land-Use’--the industry’s euphemism for toxic waste sites. 
Such communities, according to the study, are characteristically rural, 
poor, politically conservative, ‘open to promises of economic benefits’, 
poorly educated and already involved in ‘natural exploitative 
occupations’, such as farming, ranching or mining. In effect, waste 
companies would be best advised to ‘target’ communities which, in the 
consultants’ view, are too stupid, too disorganised, too poor and too 
respectful of authority to resist the siting of dumps which would not be 
accepted in richer, better educated, ‘professional’ communities. Clear- 
ly, the North too has its rubbish people. 
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"The Cerrel study is revealing for more than the insight it provides 
into the cynicism of modern bureaucracies. Effectively, the question 
that the waste industry demanded of Cerrel was : ‘What makes a 
community vulnerable to exploitation?’ Cerrel could have answered 
‘Low incomes’ and left it at that, but it would have been an incomplete 
and misleading answer, for there are many low income communities in 
the US which have doggedly resisted the siting of waste dumps. 


"The study’s sophistication lies in having correctly identified low 
incomes as just one of a cluster of factors that collectively disempower 
a community--that so marginalise people economically, socially and 
politically that they see no choice, but to participate in a system that is 
exploitative not only of the environment, but of their health, their 
children’s health, their community and their self-esteem. It is that state 
of disempowerment, of marginalisation, that sets Cerell’s ‘target’ com- 
munities apart from others and it is a state brought about by forces that 
cannot be reduced to simple material deprivation." 
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17 
Man--A Threat to 
Other Animals 


Man’s behaviour towards other animals of the earth is charac- 
terised by a very high degree of apathy towards the pain suffered as a 
result of his activities by animals. Whether one is talking of man’s 
behaviour towards domisticated animals or those living in the wild, 
selfishness and cruelity are the dominant traits exhibited by man. The 
word ‘human’ is generally taken to refer to sensitive and kind beings, 
but if animals who have suffered at the bands of Homo sapiens had 
their own dictionary, then this would have taken ‘human’ to mean cruel 
and perverse beings. 


Man has tried to domesticate other animals for thousands and 
thousands of years. Today the number of domesticated animals (ex- 
cluding birds) is almost the same as that of human beings. The number 
of domesticated birds, of course, is much higher. This is evident from 
the following table : 


Livestock World population 

(Average for 1986-88) 
Cattle 1.26 billion 
Sheep & goats 1.66 billion 
rig. 0.83 billion 
Equines 0.12 billion 
Baffaloes and Camels 0.16 billion 
Chicken 9.70 billion 


Source : W.R. report, 1990-91. (R 2) 


Unfortunately, the trend is increasingly towards domesticated 
animals more and more for meat than for other purposes. So much so 
that with the growing demand for camel meat, ‘the ship of the desert’ 
who served the people of Arabian deserts for so long and so faithfully 
is now on the verge of extinction in Tunisia, according to a recent news 
report released by DPA. One of the reasons given for this is the import 
of young camels by Libya as the Libyans regard their flesh as a delicacy. 
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The New Internationalist (N.I.) reported in its January, 1991 issue 
(all quotes from this journal here are from this issue) : (R 19) 


"Australia exports 7 million live sheep to the Middle East every 
year. 40605 perished when the Farid Fares ship caught fire and sank in 
1980. 


"The government of Aotearoa (New Zealand) banned live sheep- 
exports after 4450 out of 30270 sheep died during a 19-day ocean 
journey to Iran, but lifted the ban in 1985". 


Mark Godd explains the relationship between meat and hunger 
(N.L.): 


"Today some of the poorest and hungriest countries in the world, 
including Sudan, Bangla Desh and Tanzania are fuelling Western 
meat-eating habits. An estimated 14.6 million hectares of Third World 
land (an area the size of the UK, France, Aotearoa (NZ) and Italy 
(combined) is being devoted solely to the production of animal feeds 
for European livestock. 


"True, many animal feed crops cannot be directly eaten by humans. 
But as with most cash crops, they are grown on some of the best Third 
World land--land that could have been used for growing food for the 
hungry local population. | 


"True, the selling of any cash crop brings export income to im- 
poverished countries, but the real cost is more hunger for the poorest 
and long-term environmental degradation. 


"For example, Sudan is currently facing a famine, but-it exports 
huge quantities of groundnuts to European factory-farming interests. 
The UK alone bought 1.8 million kilos in 1989. Any form of mono-cul- 
ture damages the soil, but groundnuts are particularly damaging. Just 
two years’ intensive production can rob fragile sub-Saharan soils of 30 
per cent of their organic matter." 


N.L. research staff confirm this link, adding further that : (R 19) 


"Meat production is a waste of food. Every steak a meat-eater eats 
could have provided enough food for five people who do not eat meat. 
Ten hectares of land will support 61 people on a diet of soyabeans, 24 
on a diet of wheat, but only 2 on a diet of beef." 


Gayle Hardy describes the cruelity done to animals for obtaining 
meat (N.I.) : 


"Most of the rich world’s meat -- and an increasing amount of the 
world’s fish -- is now produced in factory-farms. Here are just a few of 
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the most common methods used to bring your pork, beef, fish or fowl 
to the supermarket shelves and butchers’ hooks. 


"Sow stalls : After having been ‘served’ on a ‘rape rack’ the female 
pig is tethered in a metal-barred stall where she is unable to take more 
than one step backward or one step forward during her entire preg- 
nancy. She is denied not only exercise, but light, fresh air and com- 
panionship. By nature scrupulously clean she is forced to lie in her own 
excreta. She gives birth on a perforated metal floor. Her piglets are 
ripped away from her at two weeks -- naturally they would have been 
weaned at two months. Five days later she is taken out and put on the 
rape rack where the cycle begins again. 


"Poultry batteries : kept in a dismal shed consisting of row upon 
row of wire cages the battery chicken may never see daylight until it is 
taken for slaughter. Egg-laying hens are crammed into a tiny cage 
measuring only 45 by 50 centimetres. Their eating causes pain as 
feathers are rubbed away in attemps to reach the automatic feeder. 
Over crowding and intense boredom and disease lead to aggression, 
cannibalism and neurotic disorders including self-mutilation. Farmers 
guillotine the top of their beaks to stop hens pecking each other to 
death. 


"Fish farms : fish are kept in stamped underwater cages and fed 
fish pellets containing antibiotics. Before they are bled to death they 
are starved for several weeks, because it is less messy to gut a starved 
fish. About 20 per cent die from afflictions such as skin ulcerations, 
bacterial kidney infections and cancerous tumours." 


The plight of wild life is no better. The habitat of a large number 
of wild animals has been destroyed on a massive scale by deforestation 
and other activities of humankind. 


The World Resource Report 1990-91 says : (R 2) 


"The world’s moist tropical forests - one of the richest habitats in 
terms of the number of species - have been reduced by 44 percent." 


"This near-global loss of 6.30 million square kilometers can be 
attributed to a host of interconnected social, economic, and 
demographic causes. The demand for tropical timber and whod 
products in wealthy countries encourages deforestation in poor ones. 
In tropical Asia, deforestation is often caused by increased exports of 
hardwoods, and in Central America, forests have been cleared to plant 
export crops or raise cattle. In the Amazon, resettlement projects have 
caused large-scale deforestation. 
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"A minimum of 61000 square kilometers of tropical moist forest is 
cleared each year around the world, and the total may be higher. As 
the moist forests of the tropics are destroyed or fragmented into small 
patches the world will experience a massive extinction of species. Once 
tropical moist forest is cleared, little is done to restore lost habitat. Less 
than 10 per cent of the area cleared is reforested, including plantation 
forests, which are usually monocultures and are of limited value as 
wildlife habitat. Even if native moist-forest tree species were routinely 
regenerated on cleared sites, they would take up to a century to regrow 
and many centuries to mature fully. An extreme example is a patch of 
forest at Angkor, Cambodia, that still has not reached its climax stage 
550 years after it was logged. 

"Nowhere has the conversion of natural habitat been more ubiq- 
uitous than in the temperate portions of Europe, where essentially no 
natural habitat remains. Wildlife still exists on the continent, of course, 
but the number of extinctions is significant." The W.R. Report has 
prepared a list of threatened mammals, birds and other animals. Some 
of the worst culprits listed in this report are mentioned below to give 
an idea of the extent of the threat posed to wild life : 


Threatened Mammals, 1989 


Country Number of Species Number of Species 
Known Threatened 
AFRICA 
Algeria 97 15 
Coted Ivoire 232 23 
Dibjouti 22 6 
Egypt 105 pe 
Guinea Bissau 109 11 
Libya 76 9 
Mauritiana 61 10 
Morocco 108 13 
Nigeria 274 pi | 
Tunisia 77 14 
W.Sahara 15 7 
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Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Cuba 
Greenland 
U.S.A. 
Urguay 


Austria 
Denmark 
Finland 


France 


West Germany 


Italy 


Netherlands 


Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
UK. 
USSR 


Australia 


New Zealand 


Country 


Mexico 
USS.A. 
India 


AMERICAS 


225 26 
394 42 
90 10 
39 9 
% 7 
466 49 
77 7 
EUROPE 
83 38 
49 14 
62 7 
113 59 
94 44 
97 13 
60 39 
56 25 
135 17 
65 10 
77 24 
357 78 
OCEANIA 
320 43 
69 14 
Threatened Birds, 1989 

Number of Species Number of Species 
Known Threatened 

961 123 
1090 79 
1178 135 
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Japan 632 35 


Turkey 217 36 
Austria 201 121 
Denmark 190 41 
France 342 136 
West Germany 305 98 
Ireland 139 33 
Italy 419 60 
Luxembourg 140 54 
Netherlands 257 85 
Norway 220 23 
Portugal 288 113 
Switzerland 190 74 
U.K. 233 35 
US.S.R. 765 80 


Threatened Reptiles, 1989 


Country Number of Species Number of Species — 
Known Threatened 
Bahamas 39 18 
Colombia 383 24 
Cuba 100 10 
Ecuador 345 36 
French Guinea 136 14 
Guyana 137 14 
Puerto Rico 46 15 
Surinam 131 12 
Tobago 39 8 
United States 368 26 
Uruguay 66 9 
Venezuela 246 20 
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France 

West Germany 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
U.K. 

New Zealand 


11 
39 


Threatened Ambhibians, 1989 


Country 


Nigeria 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 

West Germany 
Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
U.K. 


~j ta oh 2S oe Sr ee 


Number of Species Number of Species 
Known Threatened 

19 3 
14 3 
5 1 
29 18 
19 11 
3 1 
28 13 
16 11 
15 10 
5 2 
13 

14 


Threatened Swallowtail Butterflies 


Country 


Comoros 
Kenya 
Madagascar 


Mauritius 


Number of Species Number of Species 
Known Threatened 

3o0r4 2 
30 5 
13 3 
2 1 
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Reunim 2 1 
Rwanda 20 2 
Brazil 74 8 
Hispaniola 8 2 
Jamaica 7 2 
Indonesia 121 14 
Papua New Guinea 37 9 
Soloman Islands 15 3 


We now rewrite these tables to give an idea of the extent of crisis 
all forms of wild-life face in some selected countries : 


% Of Species Threatened in Selected Countries (Approx.) 


Country % of mammals 7% of birds % of reptile % of amphibian 
species species species species 
threatened threatened threatened _— threatened 

US.A 10 7 8 4 

U.S.S.R 22 10 25 25 

U.K. 30 16 45 14 

Austria 46 60 - - 

Denmark 30, 22 - 22 

France $2 43 42 62 

W.Germany 47 33 75 58 

Italy 14 13 53 49 

Netherlands 65 33 85 66 

Luxemburg 38 87 69 

Portugal 45 40 


It appears from the table above that some of the most advanced 
nations have also been the most ruthless towards their birds and 
animals. Countries like France, Germany and Netherlands today 
threaten half, or more than half, of the species of mammals, birds and 
other living beings. 


In fact, the responsibility of developed countries in threatening 
wild life is even higher as they are also responsible in many direct and 
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indirect ways for the destruction of forests in developing countries, for 
the promotion of monocultures in these countries and also provide a 
market for many wild life related products. 


Reported Trade in Wildlife and Wildlife Products -- 1986 


MAMMALS 
Live primates (number) 51 thousand 
Cats skins (number) 192 thousand 
Raw ivory (kgs) 429 thousand 
BIRDS 
Live parrots 650 thousand 
REPTILES 
Reptile skins (number) 10 million 


The New Internationalist has provided some information on the 
hunting, trapping and their tragic consequences for wild life. (R 19) 


"100 million animals are killed every year for their fur. Only 1 per 
cent of North American animals trapped for their fur are hunted by 
native people whose livelihood depends on hunting. There were 100000 
tigers at the turn of the century. Now fewer than 8,000 remain in the 
wild. 

"Over 1000 animal species are under threat of extinction, thanks 
largely to human actions. The world’s elephant population has declined 
by 60 per cent in the past decade. The black rhinoceros population has 
declined from 65000 in 1970 to under 3000 today. And the blue whale 
population is now below 10,000 compared with an estimated pre-whal- 
ing population of 300000. 


In the UK bloodsports claim the lives of 63000 foxes a year--at the 
average cost of pound 1000 per fox. About 12 million pheasants and 
one million wildfowl are shot, also for sport." 


The Third World Network Features/APPEN Features have ex- 
posed the tragedy of whale hunting : (R 72) 


"Despite mounting worldwide criticism against the grotesque 
cruclty in whale hunting, Japan is keen to kill 825 whales next winter 
season for scientific research in preparation for the,resumption of 
commercial whaling after the International Whaling Commission’s 
(IWC) moratorium comes up for review in 1990. It is amazing to realise 
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that an advanced country like Japan does not know that commercial 
whaling is as dead as the dodo. 


The Japanese public apparently cannot understand that whales, as 
Hideo Obara, Chairman of Traffic Japan says are constituent members 
of society and it is a serious mistake to consider them simply as resource 
for current use. 


Carl Sagan, the great astronomer, says that on this planet there is 
at least moderately convincing evidence that whale is another class of 
intelligent being besides us. "They have behaved in many ways affec- 
tionately towards us," he says, but "we have a system that systematically 
slaughtered them." 


N.I. has exposed the cruelity and futility of most of the laboratory 
tests involving the use of animals : (R-19) 


"An estimated 200 million animals are subjected to painful experi- 
ments in laboratories around the world. They may be given electric 
shocks, injected with diseases or experimental drugs, subjected to toxic 
chemicals or radiation." Few countries keep figures. But estimates are 


US. 71 million 
Japan 20 million 
U.K. 3.5 million 


In UK, over 70 per cent of experiments on animals are conducted 
with no anaesthetic. 


Medical research experiments on animals are judged to be 71 per 
cent unreliable. 


If Penicillin which has saved millions of human lives had been 
tested on animals we would not have it now. It kills guinea pigs. 


Thalidomide-- which causes severe disabilities in urban children-- 
passed animal safety tests. So did Opren which has caused death in 
humans. 

Products testing : Unless they state otherwise, nearly all cosmetic 
and household products are tested on animals. Over 200000 animals 
are used for this purpose worldwide. In the UK, testing of raw in- 
gredients and finished products claimed the lives of over 17000 animals 
in 1989. 


Standard International tests are : LD 50 (lethal Dose 50% Toxicity 
test) : Animals are force-fed a product until half of them die. Most 
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household products as detergents are tested this way unless otherwise 
stated. 


Draize Eye test : Substances are dropped into the eyes of rabbits 
for seven days and the effects observed. Rabbits cannot blink-so the 
substance may eat away at the eye. Pain killers are not usually used. 


Draize skin test : Animals are shaved and substances are repeated- 
ly applied to observe degree of blistering and burns." 


Psychologist Richard Ryder explains that the motives for cruelity 
to animals are very many : 


"They range from straight commercial profit to emotional 
scapegoating, from careerism in science to manifestations of mental 
illness, from social conformity to sexual sadism, from snobbery to the 
motive I regard as the most neglected-machismo". 


Mika Sakakibara, a student of Japan told the WCED public 
hearings in 1987 (World Commission on Environmert and Develop- 
ment) : (R 1) 


"It will not be possible to restore the population of ‘oomurasakr’ 
our purple emperor butterfly--to the previous level. The forest for 
‘oomurasaki’ requires weeding, planting of trees, and care and main- 
tenance. The forest will be handed down to the succeeding generations. 
Isn’t wonderful to think that you are linked to the succeeding genera- 
tions by handing down the forest where many ‘oomurasaki’ fly and 
people enjoy themselves. 


"It would be nice if we could develop into the hearts of the children 
the love and affection for nature. We hope to make the forest we are 
making our gift to the children who will live in the 21st century." 


An organisation in UK ‘Compassion in World Farming’ says that 
consumers can play an important role in preventing cruelity to animals 
if they reflect their compassion in deciding what to buy from where. 
The organisation says in its compaign rather bluntly but effectively, 


"Don’t blame the farmers for caging 38 million hens in spaces no 
bigger than a page. Don’t blame the EEC for legalising conditions that 
leave many defeathered and with brittle bones--sometimes driven to 
cannibalism. Don’t blame the supermarkets for labelling eggs ‘Farm 
Fresh’ when 90 per cent of them come from the battery. Blame your- 
self--you buy them." 
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Part V 
POLITICS 


The subjugation of large numbers of people, their economic ex- 
ploitation and the violence that went into it continued into the twentieth 
century. However, gradually the violence which the powerful nations 
had been inflicting on the weak nations also caught up with them. The 
powerful nations were themselves caught up in tensions against each 
other which arose at least in part from their competition to subjugate 
and loot other nations. 


Thus, if we do succeed in reforming the UN adequeately to such 
an extent that it is possible for a group of eminent, honest and impartial 
persons to function in a truely independent way on such sensitive issues, 
then such a group can be given the job of indicting those governments 
against whom there is reasonable evidence of planning mischief with 
non-conventional weapons. 


Thinking further ahead and again assuming that the United Na- 
tions can be reformed along the lines suggested above, the ultimate aim 
of the peace movement should be to disarm ALL nations of ALL 
non-conventional weapons and to place the only legal arsenal of such 
weapons under the control of the United Nations, to be used only as a 
deterrent against any mischief that any nation or terrorist group may 
plan in future. 
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"There have been over 120 conflicts in the Third World since 1945 
with 20 million deaths, more than in the II World War. In many cases 
from Korea to Afghanistan--these have been cold-war struggles between 
the super powers carried out by proxy on Third World soil. Yet Third World 
concems hardly ever figure into the Geneva talks on disarmament or into 
super power summits." 


--The Human Development Report, 1991 


"The impact of US foreign aid on the war-battered country of Angola, 
in southern Africa is immediately apparent to the visitor. On every city 
block I passed in the eroded capital of Luanda, I saw at least two or three 
disabled people. Men, women and children hobble along with the help of 
wooden poles or crutches. 


"The most common disabilities of people on the streets are amputa- 
tion and polio, both the result--directly or indirectly of relentless low-in- 
tensity conflict’ (LIC), the destabilisation strategy to which the Angolan 
people have been subjected ever since Angola gained indeepndence from 
Portuguese rule in 1975. The amputations result mainly from stepping on 
US-supplied land mines, which have left Angola with the world’s largest 
per capita population of amputees. 


"The continuing high incidence of polio is a consequence of the 
breakdown of health care and immunisation coverage in a country where 
access and services to rural areas have been cut off owing to random yet 
persistent terrorist attacks along roads." 


--David Werner 
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Political Crisis 


The history of the last five hundred years or so is largely the history 
of domination of groups of very large numbers of people by other 
groups which generally were smaller, but also much more powerful and 
moreover willing to use this power with all the treachery and cruelity 
that can be imagined by man or beast. This entirely unequal and unjust 
interaction took place at the level of entire nations and communities. 
This involved the loot and plunder of a large number of human beings, 
destruction of their habitats and what is even more tragic, millions of 
them were killed as the victims of this process or as martyrs of the 
resistance offered to it. 


In the middle of this century, there was some hope that this process 
is about to stop. In the beginning of the last decade of this century this 
hope appears to have been largely belied. 


Consider the following facts : During 1500-1650 gold worth 2.8 
billion dollars in today’s terms was sent from the newly colonised 
Americas to European treasury. But in a period of just eight years, 
1982-90 there was a net drain of 200 billion dollars from the Americas 
(Latin American and Carribbean countries). (R 16) 


In 1519-20, when the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan was attacked 
by Europeans nearly 2 hundred thousand people were killed. 


In 1991, a group of more powerful people attacked a group of 
much weaker people and killed nearly 2 lakh people within a few days. 
In fact, the former continued to kill even after the latter had sur- 
rendered. 


Bob Carty reports on what ‘slave-hunter’ Pedro Alvarado did in 
Guatemala : (R 16) 


"He directed eight major massacres killing upto 3000 Indians at a 
time. Mayan chiefs were incinerated alive as Catholic priests burned 
Mayan historical records. Alvarado rewarded his soldiers with the right 
to enslave the survivors. Mayan lands were appropriated, the people 
herded into towns and forced to work the Spanish Estates." 


However, the same brutality continues to this day : (R 16) 


"In the early 1980s it was as if the new conquistador Pedro AI- 
varada was back in power. All Mayans were seen as supporters of the 
guerrillas, the military set out to destroy the people as well as their 
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culture. Mayans were burned alive, babies murdered and women 
raped. The dictator Rios Mantt wiped 440 Mayan villages off the face 
of the earth. Soldiers are so burtalised in their training (new recruits 
must kill small animals and drink the blood) that they follow orders to 
kill their own people as enemies." (New Internationalist). 


The tragic story starts with Columbus stepping into the new world 
in 1492. Columbus forced the Taino Indians in Hispaniola to bring him 
an ounce of gold every three months. Those who did not, had their 
hands chopped off while escapees were hunted down with dogs. 


Regarding the impact of the advent of the ‘civilised’ people in the 
new world, the priest Bartolome de Las Casas wrote : (R 89) 


"For 40 years, they have done nothing but torture, murder, harass, 
afflict, torment and destroy them with extraordinary, incredible, in- 
novative and previously unheard of cruelty." 


Las Casas estimated that 50 million Indians perished in Latin 
America and the Caribbean within 50 years of Columbus’ landing. 


According to Wayne Ellwood who while preparing a special issue 
of the New Internationalist on this subject has researched the subject 
throughly : (R 16) 


"Scholars now reckon that 90 per cent of the indigenous population 
of the Americas was wiped out in a century and a half--the greatest 
demographic collapse in the history of the planet and the proportional 
equivalent of nearly half a billion people today." 


Historian Duft has written : (R 89) 


"Even before 12 years had elapsed after the discovery of Espanola 
several hundred thousand of its original inhabitants had perished, 
victims of cruelty of the white man. Its population, estimated in 1492 
at 3 million had dwindled to about 300. Of the six hundred thousand 
people in Puerto Rico and Jamaica scarcely two hundred remained 
half a century later." 


According to Robert Huges, author of the Fatal Shore : 


"It took less than 75 years of white settlement to wipe out most of 
the people who had occupied Tasmania for some 20 thousand years.” 


The Spanish ran the Bolivian silver mines with a slave labour 
system known as the ‘mita’. Nearly eight million Indians had died in the 
Potosi mines by 1650. 


In vast areas the population of native Indians never recovered from 
the large scale deaths and killings of early decades. Even today their 
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number remains much less than what it was 500 years ago, as the 
following table taken from the New Internationalist shows : (R 16) 


Indian poulation Indian population 


in 1492 ™ in1992  ™ 
Mexico 21.40 8.00 
Caribbean 5.88 0.001 
Lowland S. America 8.50 0.90 
North America 4.40 2.54 


Columbus had written, "Let us in the name of the Holy Trinity go 
on sending all the slaves that can be sold." 


However, soon there were so many deaths among native Indians 
that slaves had to be obtained from Africa to toil in the new world. This 
soon became a new source of enormous profits on the one hand, and 
even greater misery on the other. Wayne Ellwood estimates : (R 16) 


"The Atlantic slave trade lasted nearly 400 years during which time 
15 million Africans were shipped to the Americas. Conditions during 
the crossing were so horrific that between a half and a third of the 
African captives died on route. Of the rest, most died within a decade 
of their arrival in the strange new land." 


Injustice continues 


The biggest tragedy of our times is that there has been no break 
yet from the highly exploitative, violent and unethical tendency of 
certain groups of people to subjugate other groups entirely for their 
own selfish ends and greed. 


According to Wayne Ellwood :(R 16) 


"The legacy of Christopher Columbus is still with us--the process 
of colonisation and dispossession is still under way. Today the single- 
minded greed of the conquistadors has been replaced by the bloodless 
‘bottom line’ of corporate accountants. Multinational corporations 
have become the modern-day pirates, working hand in hand with the 
nation states that now occupy the lands of the Kayapo and the Apache." 


The continuity of Columbusian injustice to the present day is 
movingly brought out in the words of spritual Chief Adrian Esquina 
Lisco speaking in the context of EI Salvador : (R 16) 


"In 1932 people in the cities and in the countryside rose up against 
the harsh conditions and brutal punishments. The rich and the power- 
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ful replied with a massacre which can never be forgotten. They sent 
their armed forces into our communities and killed 35000 of our people 
within a few days. Men were hung from trees with rocks tied to their 
feet so their heads would be severed. Women were forced to slaughter 
our animals and prepare meat for the soldiers before being raped and 
killed. 


"We were all accused of being communists as an excuse for the 
brutality. When the slaughter was complete, we were prohibited from 
wearing our traditional dress or speaking our native languages. And, 
of course, those lands which had remained in our hands were stolen. 
Mother Earth rumbled with earthquakes and hurricanes. The trees 
have now been torn from the river sides and 11 years of civil war have 
completed the devastation of the land. Now the soil is treated with 
fertilisers and pesticides to enrich its owners, but we do not have 
enough to eat. When we have sought reforms to secure a basis for 
survival, our people have been called subversives and whole com- 
munities have been massacred. Mother Earth is in pain and we are 
dying from hunger and brutality." 


The subjugation of large numbers of people, their economic ex- 
ploitation and the violence that went into it continued into the twentieth 
century. However, gradually the violence which the powerful nations 
had been inflicting on the weak nations also caught up with them. The 
powerful nations were themselves caught up in tensions against each 
other which arose at least in part from their competition to subjugate 
and loot other nations. Such tensions played an important role in the 
First World War in which nearly 9 million lives were lost. However, the 
end of the First World War did not resolve these tensions which 
appeared all too soon again, leading to several internal conflicts as seen 
in the rise of fascism and also tensions among the most powerful 
countries. 


The five years of the II World War witnessed more cruelity than 
perhaps any other period of history, the only comparable tragedy being 
the large scale extermination of native Indiansand African slaves in the 
Americas. Apart from the death of millions of soldiers, civilian popula- 
tions were also killed on a very large scale during the II World War. 
Concentration camps, some of them pure death camps were set up by 
Hitler at several places. At places the victims were shot, but later 
poison gas was used in gas chambers to kill the victims in much larger 
numbers. In this way 15000 people could be killed in one day. Several 
victims were also used as slave labour before they were killed while 
some others were used for horrible biological experiments. It has been 
estimated that the Nazis killed nearly 10 million civilian population. 
Towards the end of the War, when its outcome had been more or less 
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decided, the U.S.A. dropped two atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in Japan killing over 320000 people. On the whole, the II 
World War claimed nearly 50 million lives, although some other es- 
timates put the death toll at only 20 million (probably here only the 
soldiers killed in war are included, although the estimates for some 
countries may differ a great deal). (R 11 and R 4) 


Whatever the differences of various estimates, there can be no 
doubt that very great human suffering was caused, and at least directly 
mainly to the people of the powerful countries. However, instead of 
striving to removing the suffering caused by war, the powerful countries 
merely attempted to divert the wars to the land, air and water of the 
weaker nations so that they can themselves escape the worst ravages 
of war while continuing to tread the path of political and economic 
domination over others, and using war for this purpose. 


The Human Development Report 1991, prepared by the United 
Nations Development Programme says : (R 4) 


"There have been over 120 conflicts in the Third World since 1945 
with 20 million deaths, more than in the II World War. In many 
cases--from Korea to Afghanistan--these have been cold-war struggles 
between the super powers carried out by proxy on Third World soil. 
Yet Third World concerns hardly ever figure into the Geneva talks on 
disarmament--or into super power summits." 


The Third World Guide (TWG) says : (R 3) 


"More tonnes in bombs were dropped in Vietnam than in the entire 
World War II, and terrible chemical and biological weapons were used 
in a declared attempt to ‘drive Vietnam back to the Stone Age’ 
(General Curtis Lemay, May 1964). 


"The U.S. spent 150 billion dollars in Vietnam, destroyed 70 per 
cent of the northern villages and left barren 10 million hectares of 
productive land." 


Nearly 2 million people perished in the Vietnam war. 
Earlier nearly 4 million people had died in the Korean War. 


The death toll would be much higher if we count also victims of 
the coups which were engineered by the super powers, specially the 
USA. 

According to the TWG in the bloody coup of 1965 in which Gen. 
Suharto seized power in Indonesia, 700000 people died and 200000 
political activists were imprisoned. 
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An idea of the extent to which the strife and violence in various 
developing countries is caused by super powers can be had from a 
recent report on his visit to Angola written by David Werner, the 
famous doctor-activist who has done so much to fight disease and 
hunger. He writes : (R 104) 


"The impact of US foreign aid on the war-battered country of 
Angola, in southern Africa is immediately apparent to the visitor. On 
every city block I passed in the eroded capital of Luanda, I saw at least 
two or three disabled people. Men, women and children hobble along 
with the help of wooden poles or crutches. 


"The most common disabilities of people on the streets are am- 
putation and polio, both the result--directly or indirectly of relentless 
‘low-intensity conflict (LIC), the destabilisation strategy to which the 
Angolan people have been subjected ever since Angola gained inde- 
pendence from Portuguese rule in 1975. The amputations result mainly 
from stepping on US-supplied land mines, which have left Angola with 
the world’s largest per capita population of amputees. 


"The continuing high incidence of polio is a consequence of the 
breakdown of health care and immunisation coverage in a country 
where access and services to rural areas have been cut off owing to 
random yet persistent terrorist attacks along roads. 


"Unfortunately, the aid the U.S. government has been providing 
covertly, for more than a decade has not been channelled through the 
UN-recognised government of Angola (headed by the MPLA or 
Popular Movement for the Liberaition of Angola). Indeed, 
Washington had broken diplomatic relations with the regime, cut off 
all aid, and imposed economic sanctions. 


"In place of such aid, the US has given millions of dollars of 
assistance much of it in the form of military hardware, explosives and 
training in the tactics of LIC to UNITA (the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola), the partly mercenary opposition guer- 
rilla force sustained by South Africa. 


"US destabilisation tactics in Angola are consistent with those used 
against other small, impoverished countries that have tried to liberate 
themselves from neo-colonial rule. In Angola, as elsewhere, these 
tactics range from the most brutal and calculated terrorism to 
propaganda (usually called ‘social marketing’) aimed at winning the 
hearts and minds of the people. Rather than seeking to overthrow the 
government through a direct military strike the appraoch is to erode 
popular support by undermining the economy, paralysing public ser- 
vices, and sustaining a constant onslaught of terrorism. 
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"The huge number of disabled people in Angola is no accident. It 
is part of the strategy of LIC. Leaving people seriously disabled puts a 
greater economic burden on families and the nation than does killing 
people outright. It also takes a bigger toll psychologically -- disabled 
persons remain far more visible than dead persons. So leaving a 
massive number of people disabled is one means of turning people 
against the government and especially against the drafting of young 
men into the military. But they don’t know that the US government is 
sabotaging the Angolan peace initiative by continuing its multi-million- 
dollar financing of UNITA. 


" Far from respecting the ceasefire, UNITA had taken advantage 
of the Cuban withdrawal to step up its attacks. Almost every day that 
I was in Angola there were new reports of bombings and attacks, many 
on civilians. Entire villages have been uprooted, with the survivors 
fleeing in every direction. During the 14 years of siege, the capital city 
of Luanda has grown from 500000 to triple that size and now contains 
nearly a million refugees. According to the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Africa the ongoing war in Angola sustained by South African 
and US Military aid to their proxy forces cost the country $ 30 billion 
and took 500000 lives between 1980 and 1988. The Red Cross has so 
far counted 55000 people disabled by the war, but the true figure is 
probably much larger. At least half of those killed or disabled have been 
women and children. If we add the number of children who have died 
or become disabled because of malnutrition, disrupted water supply, 
aborted immunisation campaigns, displacement of families and emo- 
tional trauma the figures become even more staggering. 


Victims of violence 


The costs of super power intervention are widely debated. So is 
the actual impact of such intervention in bringing about political and 
economic changes (and the violence which accompanied it) in some 
countries. On the basis of the available studies, this much can be said 
that the impact of American intervention in several countries such as 
Chile, Guatemala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Cambodia and Indonesia 
has been quite disastrous for the countries, as has been the impact of 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. In a few cases there may have been 
some beneficial effects, but any such beneficial effects have been far 
outweighed by the massive violence unleashed in Indonesia, 
Guatemala and elsewhere. This is not the place to examine all the 
evidence available on this black chapter of post-war history. The 
interested reader is recommended books like William Blum’s ‘The 
CIA--A Forgotten History’ and the celebrated essays of brilliant re- 
searchers like Lawrence Lifschultz (on Bangla Desh) and David Ran- 
som (on Indonesia). Here only a few important quotes can be given. 
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On the Indonesian change from President Sukarno to Suharto 
James Reston wrote in New York Times in 1966 : 


"Washington is being careful not to claim any credit for this change 
(from Sukarno to Suharto) but this does not mean that Washington had 
nothing to do with it. There was great deal more contact between the 
anti-communist forces in that country and at least one very high official 
in Washington before and during the Indonesian massacre than is 
generally relised. General Suharto’s forces at times severely short of 
food and munitions, have been getting aid from here through various 
third countries, and it is doubtful if the (Suharto) coup would ever have 
been attempted without the American show of strength in Vietnam or 
been sustained without the clandestine aid it has received indirectly 
from here." 


As for the violence which followed this change, let the reporting 
be done by some American publications : 


"Armed with wide bladed knives called ‘parangs’, Moslem bands . 
crept at night into the homes of communists, killing entire 
families...Travellers...tell of small rivers and streams that have been 
literally clogged with bodies. River transportation has at places been 
seriously impeded." (Time, December, 1965). 


"Nearly 100 Communists, or suspected Communists, were herded 
into the town’s botanical garden and mowed down with a machine 
gun...the head that had belonged to the school principal, a PKI (Com- 
munist Party) member, was stuck on a pole and paraded among his 
former pupils, convened in special assembly." (New York Times, May, 
1966)." 


William Blum has summarised the many interventions in 
Guatemala : (R 5) 


"We have seen how, in 1954, Guatemala’s last reform government, 
the legally elected regime of Jacobo Arbenz, was overthrown by the 
United States. And how, in 1960, nationalist elements of the 
Guatemalan military who were committed to slightly opening the door 
to change were summarily crushed by the CIA. Before long, the 
ever-accumulating discontent again issued forth in a desperate lunge 
towards alleviation--this time in the form of a guerrilla movement only 
to be thrown back by a Guatemalan-American operation reminiscent 
of the Spanish conquistadores in its barbarity.” 


The resulting violence may be described by the Guardian (22 
December, 1983) : 
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"Indians tell harrowing stories of village raids in which their homes 
have been burned, men tortured hideously and killed, women raped, 
and scarce crops destroyed. It is Guatemala’s final solution to insur- 
gency. Only mass slaughter of the Indians will prevent them joining a 
mass uprising." 

Reporting on the situation in Chile in 1970 after Allende became 
President, Willian Blum writes : 


"The stage was set for a clash of two experiments. One was 
Allende’s ‘socialist’ experiment aimed at lifting Chile from the mire of 
underdevelopment and dependency and the poor from deprivation. 
The other was, as CIA Director, William Colby later put it, "a prototype 
or laboratory experiment to test the techniques of heavy financial 
investment in an effort to discredit and bring down a government." 


Although there were few individual features of the latter which 
were unique for the CIA, in sum total it was perhaps the most multi- 
farious intervention ever undertaken by the United States. In the 


an” 


process it brought a new word into the language -- ‘destabilisation’. 


In 1973, this process reached its peak. "During the spring and 
summer the destabilisation process reached frantic levels, a whole 
series of demonstrations and strikes, with an even longer one by the 
truckers, daily sabotage and violence, including assessination, in June 
an abortive attack upon the Presidential Palace." 


In the ensuing ‘fight till the end’, President Allende was killed. 
Soon after, a ruthless wave of repression was unleashed--summary 
executions, arrests, torture and disapprearances. 


In Cambodia, Prince Narodom Sihanouk had long been concerned 
about the harmful effects of American aid. As he recalled later : 


"In accepting their aid, we were infecting ourselves with a virus 
which poisoned the national bloodstream. It was like an insidious, 
paralysis type illness, and by the time symptoms appeared it was too 
late to do much about it. Even after I cut off aid altogether, the poison 
continued to work. Top level ‘dollar’ addicts in our government were 
prepared to commit treason and may be to undermine my stop gap 
measures, in order to get the dollars flowing in again." 


On 18-March, 1970 Sihanouk, while on a trip abroad, was ousted 
by two of his leading ministers Lon Nol and Sirik Matak. 


William Blum writes : (R 5) 
"According to Frank Snepp, the CIA’s principal political analyst 
in Vietnam at this time, in early 1970 the Agency was cultivating both 
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Lon Nol and Son Ngoc Thanh, leader of the Khmer Serei, as possible 
replacements for Sihanouk. The CIA believed, he says, that if Lon Nol 
came to power, ‘He would welcome the United States with open arms 
and we would accomplish everything’ (this presumably, meant carte 
blanche to wipe out Vietnamese Communist forces and sanctuaries in 
Cambodia, as opposed to Sihanouk’s extremely equivocal position on 
the matter). Both men, as matters turned out, served as prime minister 
in the new government for which diplomatic recognition was immedi- 
ately forthcoming from Washington." 

Investigative journalist Seymour Hersh, in his biographic work on 
Kissinger, states that Sihanouk’s immediate overthrow had been for 
years a high priority of the Green Berets reconnaissance units operat- 
ing inside Cambodia since the late 1960s. There is also incontrovertible 
evidence that Lon Nol was approached by agents of American military 
intelligence in 1969 and asked to overthrow the Sihanouk government. 
Sihanouk made similar charges in his 1973 memoir, ‘My war with the 
CIA’, but they were not taken seriously then." 


When Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, President of Bangla Desh, and 40 
members of his family were killed in August 1975, not much weight was 
given to unsubstantiated allegations of CIA involvement. However, in 
a paper published over 4 years later in the Economic and Political 
Weekly (December 8, 1979), titled ‘Bangla Desh : Anatomy of a Coup’. 
Lawrence Lifschults and Kai Bird concluded, 


"According to new information obtained from interviews with 
senior US embassy officials then in Dacca, well-informed Bengali 
sources, and from official documents available in the US consequent 
upon the new Freedom of Information Act it appears that not only did 
the US have prior knowledge of the coup, but that American embassy 
personnel had discussed possibilities of a coup more than six months 
earlier. But the links of the conspirators with the US do not date merely 
to the period immediately preceding the coup, they go back to the days 
of the provisional government of Bangla Desh functioning from Cal- 
cutta in 1971." 


Increasing conflicts 
An idea of the extent of the strife and violence in developing 
countries can be had from the number of refugees originating in various 


countries. The data for the year 1988 for some selected countries is 
given below : 
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Number of Refugees in selected countries in 1988 (hundred 


thousand). 
Country 


Angola 
Burundi 
Chad 
Ethiopia 


Mozambique 


Rwanda 
Somalia 


South Africa 


Sudan 


Uganda 


E] Salvador 
Afghanistan 


China 
Iran 
Iraq 


Kampuchea 


Lebanon 


Philippines 


Sri Lanka 


Refugees who went 


abroad (Number in 


country of origin 


3.96 
1.86 


Internally Displaced 
‘Refugees’ 


Data taken from World Resource Report, 1990-91. (R 2) 


The incresing conflicts in developing countries also imply that a 
very big and increasing share of their limited resources in being spent 
on arms and other military expenses. The UNDP Report says : 


"In some of the poorest countries, military expenditure is at least 
twice that on health and education--as in Angola, Chad, Pakistan, Peru, 
Syria, Uganda and Zaire." 
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Between 1960 and 1987 military spending in developing countries 
rose from $ 24 billion to $ 173 billion, at 7.5 per cent per year. 


The South’s combined GDP is only 15 per cent of the North’s. Yet 
it buys 75 per cent of the arms traded every year. 


Although the violence and killings are taking place on the land of 
developing countries, the developed countries cannot escape the 
responsibility for a big part of this tragedy. This responsibility, 
moreover, is not confined just to direct intervention. The UNDP 
Report asserts : 


"Much of the impulse for the Third World militarisation comes 
from industrial countries. A lot of military spending by developing 
countries is also the result of external sales pressure...now arms 
manufacturers will be tempted to export even more of their hardware 
to the Third World, as markets shrink in industrial countries." 


With the cold war years being rapidly left behind us, at least some 
optimists had their reasons to believe that there would be less cause 
for super power intervention of the low intensity conflict type and even 
lesser for wars on the land of third world countries. But the diehard 
warriors were only too eager to tell the optimists that they lived in a 
fool’s paradise, as the events in Panama and Iraq revealed all too soon. 


Recent examples 


The US invasion of Panama in December, 1989 was much more 
vioient than was indicated by the subdued media reports at the time. 
A recent article in ‘Third World Resurgence’ (The Truth of the U.S. 
Invasion of Panama, TWR No.8) by C.Kijang, relying on the investiga- 
tions made by human rights organisation in Central America, says, 


"The invasion of Panama according to one estimate killed 7000 
civilians out of a total population of 2 million. This is equivalent to the 
death of nearly 1 million US citizens in a country of 200 million people. 
Some 20000 people were made homeless and the US military arrested 
and held thousands of Panamians without charge. US $ 1 billion in 
property was damaged or destroyed. There are an estimated 14 mass 
graves in Panama which contain the remains of victims, mainly civilians 
killed during the invasion and dumped in these pits. However, accord- 
ing to some other sources, the death toll in this invasion is likely to be 
between 1000 to 4000." 


Tragic as the invasion of Panama was, it was to be followed soon 
by the even bigger tragedy of the Gulf War. But before coming to this 
very important event of recent times, a quick look at the earlier record 
of the super powers in this region is necessary. This is best provided in 
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the background section of the initial complaint prepared by the Com- 
mission of Inquiry for the International War Crimes Tribunal (Report 
on US War Crimes in Iraq) : 


"Since World War I, the United Kingdom, France and the United 
States have dominated the Arabian Peninsula and Gulf region and its 
oil resources. This has been accomplished by military conquest and 
coercion, economic control and exploitation, and through surrogate 
governments and their military forces. Thus from 1953 to 1979 in the 
post World War II era, control over the region was exercised primarily 
through US. influence and control over the Gulf state sheikdoms, 
Saudi Arabia, and through the Shah of Iran. From 1952-1979 the Shah 
of Iran acted as a Pentagon/CIA surrogate to police the region. After 
the fall of the Shah and the seizure of U.S. Embassy hostages in 
Teheran, the U.S. provided military aid and assistance to Iraq as did 
the USSR, Saudi Arbia, Kuwait and most of the Emirates in its war 
with Iran. U.S. policy during that tragic eight year war, 1980-1988, is 
probably best summed up by Henry Kissinger’s early expression, ‘I 
hope they kill each other’." 


Throughout the seventy-five year period from Britain’s invasion of 
Iraq early in World War I to the destruction of Iraq in 1991 by U:S. air 
power the United States and the United Kingdom demonstrated no 
concern for democratic values, military aggression, human rights, so- 
cial justice, or political and cultural integrity in the region. The U.S. 
supported the Shah of Iran for 25 years, selling him more than 20 billion 
dollars of advanced military equipment between 1972 and 1978 alone. 
Throughout this period the Shah and his brutal ‘ Savak’ had one of the 
worst human rights records in the world. The U.S. supported Iraq in 
its wrongful aggression against Iran ignoring its poor human rights 
record. ™ 


The recent Gulf war was first and foremost a great human tragedy 
in which nearly 2 lakh persons have been killed within a matter of a few 
days. Two countries Iraq and Kuwait have been very badly destroyed, 
suffering damages which have been estimated at 600 billion dollars by 
a prominent economist Fredrick F. Clairmonte. 


A large number of other developing countries suffered heavy 
financial losses in the form of higher price for oil, closure of export 
markets, denial of pending payments, loss of income earned by migrant 
workers and professionals in oil-rich countries and in other ways, 
including the burden of refugees borne by neighbouring countries. 


The environment of a wide area including land, water and air was 
badly damaged. The existing water and sewerage arrangements broke 
down leading to the higher risk from epidemics. 
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Grave damage was done to the principles of international laws, the 
aim of peace and the concept of sovereignity. 


According to a report ‘The Economic Impact of the Gulf Crisis on 
Third World Countries’ prepared by Oxfam, CAFOD and other con- 
cerned organisations : (R 101) 


1. At least forty low and lower-middle income developing 
countries are facing the equivalent of a natural disaster. The impact of 
tht crisis exceeds 1 per cent of their GNP, an established UN criterion 
for defining a natural disaster used in assessing relief needs. For many, 
the impact is considerably worse for Yemen over 10 per cent and for 
Jordan over 25 per cent of their GNP. 


2. Fourteen of these countires are low-income sub-Saharan 
African countries, which were already struggling before the crisis 
broke. These include Ethiopia, Sudan, Liberia and Mozambique. 


The UNDP Report has said, ‘The Economic Costs of Gulf War’, 
crippling for many countries, include a higher price for oil, a deepening 
world recession, reduced workers’ remittance and lost export markets. 
(R 4) 


Further "The Gulf war is estimated to have cost $ 1 billion a day. 
The cost of just ten days of war was enough to immunise all the children 
of the Third World against vaccine-preventable diseases over the next 
ten years." 


The Press Trust of India reported in the Times of India (Septem- 
ber 13, 1991) on a great human tragedy of the war : 


"Thousands of Iraqi soldiers were possibly literally ploughed 
under-burried alive by the advancing US army, it is now known. There 
has never been any US tally of the number of Iraqis killed in the 100 
hour Gulf war which broke the back of what had been billed as the 
world’s fourth strongest army, said the Washington Times today. But 
one of the wartime secrets was revealed today by the Washington 
Post--the US army division that broke through Iraq’s defensive 
frontline in February used ploughs mounted on tanks or earthmovers 
to bury possibly thousands of Iraqi soldiers in their trenches. Iraqi 
soldiers, some still alive and firing their weapons in more than 70 miles 
of trenches were buried by the unconventional technique by three 
brigades of the US 1st division infantry (mechanised) the Big Red One 
as it is called--used in that war. The trenches and bunkers were being 
defended by more than 8000 Iraqi soldiers, according to division 
estimates. Two thousands soldiers surrendered. The rest of the Iraqis 
wounded as well as those still fighting--were buried beneath tonnes of 
sand according to participants in the assault. 
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"Captain Bennie Williams, who was awarded the Silver Star for his 
role in the assault, said ‘Once we went through there, other than the 
ones who surrendered there wasn’t anybody left’." 


An avoidable war 


Given the high costs of the Gulf war, it is important to ask this 
question--was the Gulf war avoidable? Agreed that Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait was wrong, was it not possible to undo this mistake by means 
other than war--by negotiations and sanctions for example. Several 
observers have pointed out the double standards by which the United 
States and the United Nations have judged Iraq’s invasions of Kuwait 
and the several other invasions which preceded it, several of which 
involved the USA as an aggressor (Panama being the most recent 
example). 


Prof. Noam Chomsky has argued convincingly that negotiations 
never got a fair chance : (R 97) 


"The fact is that the US position on diplomacy has been clear, 
explicit and unwavering from the first minute and it has been, as George 
Bush has repeatedly said, that there will be no negotiations. That’s been 
the US position from the start, that’s been the US position at the end, 
that was the US position at the United Nations when it once again 
blocked a Third World effort, it refused even to allow the Security 
Council to hear a discussion about a ceasefire. The US position all 
along has been there can be no diplomacy, period. The US position 
from August has been that we must narrow the options, from capitula- 
tion to the threat or use of force. 


"How can the US administration take this position and still claim 
that it is going the last mile for peace? Well, it relies on the deeply 
totalitarian character of western culture. It assumes that in the US and 
Britain and other subservient states when the President says, ‘There 
will be no negotiations, we’ve gone the last mile for peace’every jour- 
nalist and every intellectual will parrot--will goose-step on command- 
and say, ‘They have gone the last mile for peace’, even though they have 
just said that there will be no negotiations." 

Prof. Chomsky also exposes the hypocrisy involved in declaring an 
all-out war on Iraq and an entirely different response in the case of 
much bloodier interventions than the one attempted by Saddam Hus- 
sain. (R 97) 


"Let us take the case of Namibia. The UN declared the South 
African occupation of Namibia illegal back in the 1960s. The World 
Court declared it illegal in, I think 1970 or 1971. Sanctions were 
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imposed, but they were very weak, and they were constantly broken by 
the U.S., Britain and France primarily, but by others as well. 
Meanwhile, 20 years went on, 20 years of what was called ‘quiet 
diplomacy’ and constructive engagement’. Nobody proposed bombing 
Cape Town, Nobody proposed putting a huge expeditionary force to 
invade South Africa. 


"And it is not that what was happening in Namibia was very pretty. 
They were robbing the place, they were looting it, they were terrorising 
it, they were using it as a base for attack against other countries. The 
toll was awesome. According to the UN Economic Commission on 
Africa in the last ten years alone the cost to the neighbours, forget 
Namibia and South Africa, was over 60 billion dollars and over a million 
lives were lost. You know that nobody’s heart was broken about the 
suffering of the poor Africans. Nobody proposed bombing Cape Town. 
Nobody asked, ‘How long can we wait while the sanctions work?’ I 
mean this is pure hyprocrisy--pure and total hypocrisy. Serious people 
shouldn’t even talk about it." 


In fact, some observers of the Gulf war have even suggested that 
the USA more or less provoked Iraq by pretending through diplomatic 
channels that it’ll not take any really serious action if Iraq used force 
to settle its disputes with Kuwait. The question that arises is--why 
should the USA take such actions as are likely to culminate in a war-like 
situation? 


While trying to answer this situation, some observers have pointed 
to economic factors. One factor was the arms industry which had been 
facing a crisis due to the end of the cold war, the end of the Iran-Iraq 
war and the emergence of arms exporters from among the developing 
countries. The arms industry not only got new orders due to the Gulf 
war, it also managed to demonstrate many new high-tech weapons in 
the war which evoked an interest in severl countries in the purchase of 
these new weapons. 


Accociated Press reported in the Economic Times on March 3, 
1991 


"Defence contractors in the United States are likely to gain orders 
as a result of the coalition victory over Iraq. The U.S. military pummel- 
ing of Iraq President Saddam Hussein’s army in Iraq and Kuwait was 
also a show case for the latest high-tech. American weapons." 

"The war has brought ‘a tremendous interest in U.S. weaponry and 
US equipment’," said Gen. Richard H. Thompson, a former head of 
the army’s material command. "You are going to see a lot of foreign 
interest." 
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Before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait last August, US defence 
contractors had been pinched as a result of the growing closeness 
between the United States and the Soviet Union and democratic 
reforms in eastern Europe. 


Some nations have expressed new or heightened interest in US 
weapons after watching them at work against the Iraqis, according to 
defence industry and military sources. 


Other countries decided to delay their decisions on buying 
American weapons until after the war waiting to see how they per- 
formed. " Many of the weapons haven’t been demonstrated before;” 
said Mr. Bruce Blair, a military analyst at the Brookings Institution.” 


As for the kind of deadly arsenal that was on display in the Gulf 
war, Fredrick F. Clairmonte has given one example : 


"A mere peep into this high-tech. bite was the workings of the 
biggest bomb in the US arsenal (15000 pounds) that provides a clue of 
the disproportionate power deployed. According to a Pentagon docu- 
ment, it is detonated above the ground and annihilates everything in its 
blast radius. Its exponents boast that its power is equivalent to a small 
nuclear device. It is so big that it is far too large for a B-52. Deployment 
requires that it be shovelled into the rear hatch of a C-130 transport 
aircraft. More than a thousand of these Frankensteins were dumped." 


Perhaps an even more important factor was the desire of U.S.A. 
and U.K. to gain more firm control over the massive oil resources of 
the Gulf region (even if in the process a share of the resources itself 
was destroyed). Peter Custers has written in EPW (January 5-12, 1991). 


"The exceedingly rapid decision by the United States to send a 
colonial intervention force to the Gulf area, with tanks, fighter planes 
and other heavy military equipment, can be even more easily explained, 
if the potential of the whole region be taken into account. Saudi Arabia 
alone contains 34 per cent of all proven world reserves in oil, that of 
the Gulf states jointly is 60 per cent, and if Iraq and Kuwait are included 
in the count, the total percentage would be 85. Because practically the 
whole increment in proven reserves since 1974 is located in the Middle 
Eastern area, future discoveries are primarily expected to be here." 


Former President Nixon explained in the International Herald 
Tribune on January 7, 1991 : 

"When senator Bob Dale said we were in the Gulf for oil and 
Secretary of State James Baker said we were there for jobs they were 


criticised for justifying our actions on purely selfish grounds. We 
should not apologise for defending our vital economic interests." 
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Andre Gunder Frank has drawn attention to another economic 
-factor : (109) 


"In the wake of an oncoming recession and cuts to the Pentagon 
budget President Bush already invaded Panama eight months earlier. 
Now he deliberately escalated the crisis sparked by President 
Hussein’s invasion into a full scale war. That was not unusual and 
should not have been surprising. In the face of every recession since 
the II Would War every American President before him also had 
recourse to a military response and/or escalation." 


Part of a wider strategy 


However, apart from economic factors some observers point to a 
shift in global tensions in post cold war era and it is in the framework 
of this new emerging pattern of tensions that the Gulf war is to be seen 
and understood. 


The UNDP report says : (R 4) 


"The rising tension between the Islamic and non-Islamic World, 
aggravated by large discrepancies in wealth, threatens to replace the 
tension of the cold war, both between and within nations." 


Walden Bello writing for the Third World Network says : (R 3) 


"The economic counterrevolution directed by the World 
Bank/IMF has been accompained by the reorientation of US foreign 
policy from the ‘Communist Threat’ to the ‘Terrorist Threat’ from the 
Third World. Since it was first articulated by the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Long-Term Integrated Strategy in the document ‘Discriminate 
Deterrence’ in January 1988, a consensus on the Third World as the 
strategic enemy has been forged in the US national establishment. And 
the US military structure is being transformed from a nuclear-strategic 
one aimed at the Soviet Union to one geared for surgical intervention 
in the Third World. 


| "The new ‘Containment Doctrine’ represents a foreign policy 

stripped of any pretense at idealism. It is meant to legitimise interven- 
tion in support of the counter-revolutionary economic programme, 
intervention will be directed at popular movements aad popular upris- 
ings generated by the pain inflicted by these programmes. The new 
‘Containment Doctrine’ is also meant to reunify North America around 
a new enemy to counter the rapid erosion of the cohesion of US society 
as it is ripped apart by its own conflicts and contraditions." 


Andre Gunder Frank writes : (R 109) 
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"The other coup is the transformation and diversion of NATO. Far 
from constructing a stronger post--cold war European pillar in NATO 
let alone an alternative European security system the Europeans have 
now acceded to an American pressure which they previously resisted 
to turn the NATO thrust south-eastward to intervene in West Asia in 
particular and the north-south conflicts in general." 


A combination of economic and strategic factors may well be at 
work. As the USA steadily loses economic competitiveness to rivals 
like Japan and Germany (the emerging winners at the end of the cold 
war!), it can use its undoubted superiority as a military power and a 
demonstration of this to keep the rivals in their place. 


According to Andre Gunder Frank : (R 109) 


"In other words the cruel irony is that President Bush has taken 
good advantage of a black golden opportunity to try to redress declin- 
ing American hegemony against its principal economic rivals in Japan 
and Germany by playing the only, that is, military ace he still has up his 
sleeve. Of course, at the cost of Iraq and the Third World where this 
war is being played out. Without exception all east west wars since 1945 
were fought on third world soil. Now the west-west competion is to be 
fought out in the south as well." 


"Further, at a time of diminishing national resources and power 
the United States has not lowered its foreign policy horizons it has 
universalised them. The mirage of universal alliance against instability 
led, but not paid for by America is potentially the most dangerous idea 
in US foreign policy in the last generation. It raises expectations that 
cannot be met. It tempts Americans to take on responsibilities beyond 
their resources. While they want the post-cold war order to evolve in 
(New World Order) ways that defend American primacy, America’s 
associates want it to diminish." 


Apart from the aggravation of differences with associates, this 
strategy can easily prove counter-productive for the USA in a wider 
sense also. As Frank Warns, 


"Yet with President Bush waving the American Flag the United 
States rushed in where angles fear to tread. It rushed into war in the 
Gulf in a probably vain attempt to shore up its declining power on the 
world stage one last time by the only means it has left and knows how 
to use, its military power. However, without an adequate economic 
base military power is insufficient to keep a great super power afloat. 
On the contrary, the foolish use of its military power may instead sink 
that power." 
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For the time being, however, the military victory in the Gulf is being 
celebrated by the arms merchants of the USA (and elsewhere) by 
presenting all sorts of future war scenarios which may have special use 
for the particular type of high-tech. weapons being manufactured by 
them. 


Seema Sirohi has reported in TWN Features/Pacific News Ser- 
vices : (R 103) 


"As arms manufacturers churn out new war scenarios to justify 
post-cold war weapons programmes, some of them are arousing alarm 
in diplomatic circles. 


"General Dynamics, one of the largest US arms makers, offers a 
case in point. In March, it caused a major diplomatic flap between 
Washington and New Delhi after company analysts--in briefing for key 
think tanks here--singled out India as one of the targets for the next 
generation cruise missile." 


Eric H. Arnett, Programme Associate with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, warns that the inclusion of 
friendly countries in war scenarios can contribute to the Pentagon 
feedback phenomenon where defence contractors present a line of 
thought that the Defence Department wants to hear. 


Michael Klare, an arms trade expert and professor of peace and 
security studies at Hampshire College, says arms makers are looking 
for anew Iraq as target for their computer-guided smart weapons. Only 
a handful of countries offer legitimate threats-North Korea, India, 
Brazil, Taiwan, Israel, Pakistan, South Africa, Syria and Iran says 
Klare. 


The other four, scenarios laid out by General Dynamics are : 
Indonesia seeking US help to curb rebels trying to close the strategic 
Sunda Strait between Sumatra and Java, US forces deciding to attack 
Libya’s chemical plants, the US attacking Iran after Tehran closes the 
Persian Gulf to oil shipments, and the US threatening attack as the 
Soviet Union escalates its conflict with Japan over the disputed North- 
ern Islands. 


In the absence of a single credible enemy for the US, defence 
companies are clearly fumbling around in a minefield of complex 
regional conflicts, setting off politically sensitive booby traps in the 
process. The new scenarios ‘no longer depict a Star Wars’ battle 
between good and evil, but an ‘Indiana Jones’ type situation where all 
kinds of crazies and nuts are encountered. "It’s now a battle against 
chaos," says Arnett. 
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The Times of India reported (March 9, 1992) : 


"The Pentagon wants the United States to remain the only super 
power in the world for the foreseeable future and wants to deter other 
nations from aspiring to super power status. It also wants to rebuild a 
U.S.- Pakistani military relationship to discourage India’s ‘hegemonic 
aspirations’." 

In a 46-page secret document, extracts from which were published 
in the New York Times, a strategy is suggested for the U.S. to remain 
in its dominant position in the world. The document even though it is 
no more than a defence department position paper in effect and may 
not be adopted as official policy, might generate controversy inside the 
US and around the world. 


Disturbingly, it says in the context of near or suspected nuclear 
weapons powers like Iraq, North Korea, Pakistan and India that the 
U.S may be faced with the question of whether to take military steps 
to prevent the development or use of weapons of mass destruction. It 
also fears that nuclear proliferation, if unchecked, could tempt Ger- 
many, Japan and other industrial powers to acquire nuclear weapons 
and set them off into global competition with the United States which 
might cause military rivalry. 

For the Pentagon, any new world order clearly means the un- 
disputed dominance of the United States, if this document can be taken 
to represent the official assessment. The document is marked with 
traditional logic on international power relations. 


It also seems to reflect the persisting influence of a powerful 
section in the Pentagon which believes that Pakistan has been a trusted 
ally of the U.S. and that a military relationship with it should be revived. 


Impact of super power interventions 


In its January, 1987 issue, the New Internationalist estimated that 
since 1945 the US intervened on average once every 18 months some- 
where in the world. (R 23) 


Since 1945 US intervention has included : 


1950 Korea 
1953 Iran 

1954 Guatemala 
1958 Lebanon 
1959 Thailaad 
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1959 Laos 


1961 Cuba 

1963 British Guiana 

1964 South Vietnam 

1964 Brazil 

1965 Dominican Republic 
1968 Cambodia 

1968 Laos 

1973 z Chile 

1975 Jamaica 

1981 Nicaragua 

1983 Grenada 

1984 Lebanon 

1986 Libya 

Soviet military intervention has included : 
1950 Korea 

1953 East Germany 

1956 Hungary 

1961 Cuba 

1965 Vietnam 

1968 Czechoslovakia 

1970 Egypt 

1975 Angola (through Cuban forces) 
1977 Ethiopia (through Cuban forces) 
1979 Afghanistan 


In most of these cases, history tells us that the impact of these 
interventions has been disastrous. Joseph Collins wrote in the intro- 
duction to the second edition (1985) of his book ‘What Difference 


Could a Revolution Make’ on Nicaragua : (R 6) “ 


~ 
"The U.S. Congress has approved at least $ 73.5 million to the 
twelve thousand ‘contras’ many of whom were officers in the Somoza’s 
National Guard and who are directed by the CIA in their efforts to 
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overthrow the Nicaraguan government. Undoubtedly, additional fund- 
ing has been channeled through CIA and Pentagon budgets to this 
illegal ‘covert’ war. According to the New York Times (November 8, 
1983), the CIA has organised a ‘network’ of former U.S. intelligence 
and military personnel to supply aircraft, weapons and paramilitary 
support to the contras. 


"The U.S. armed forces have engaged in several joint maneuvers, 
unprecedented in size and duration with the Honduran armed forces. 
Some maneuvers have simulated naval blockades and full scale in- 
vasions of Nicaragua. In late 1984, more than one thousand U.S. 
military advisers were stationed in Honduras. U.S. military aid to 
Honduras under the Reagan administration has been increased more 
than twenty times. 


"Warfare by the most powerful nation in the world against one of 
the world’s smallest and weakest nations has had an overwhelming 
impact on the Nicaragua I wrote about in the first edition. Even among 
those outside Nicaragua who are sympathetic to the Nicaraguan 
people’s efforts to determine their own destiny, there is scant apprecia- 
tion of the grave toll being exacted by the policies of the United States 
and other countries following the beat of Washington’s drums. This 
lack of awareness confronts me every time I am speaking in the United 
States, Canada and Europe and am asked whether I think the United 
States will ‘intervene’ in Nicaragua. For, as every Nicaraguan knows, 
the United States has long been intervening against the revolution, 
indeed prosecuting a very real, if undeclared, war on Nicaragua." 


Ultimately, this intervention of the USA led to the sabotaging of a 
sincere experiment in the creation of a more humane socio-economic 
system. 


Willaum Blum, journalist and author, after exmining several cases 
of US intervention, concludes : (R 5) 


"What then has been the thread common to the diverse targets of 
American intervention which has brought down upon them the wrath, 
and often the firepower, of the world’s most powerful nation? In 
virtually every case involving the Third World described in this book, 
it has been, in one form or another, a policy of ‘self determination’ the 
desire, born of perceived need and principle, to pursue a path of 
development independent of US foreign policy objectives. Most com- 
monly, this has been manifested in (a) the ambition to free themselves 
from political, economic, and often cultural subservience to the United 
States, (b) the refusal to minimise relations with the socialist bloc, or 
to suppress the left at home or to welcome an American military 
installation on their soil, in short, a refusal to be a pawn in the cold war 
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or (c) the attempt to alter or replace a government which held to 
neither of these aspirations." 


Blum also argues that these interventions contributed at least 
partially to the failure of the communist countries to create a better 
society. He writes : 


"History does not tell us what a Soviet Union, allowed to develop 
in a ‘normal’ way of its own choosing would look like today. We do 
know, however, the nature of a Soviet Union attacked in its cradle, 
raised alone in an extremely hostile world, and when it managed to 
survive to adulthood, overrun by the Nazi war machine with the bless- 
ings of the Western powers. The resulting insecurities and fears have 
inevitably led to deformities of character not unlike that found in an 
individual raised in a similar life-threatening manner." 


Tragic, but true 


It is tragic, but true that many senior leaders of super powers have 
made highly irresponsible and arrogant statements about great human 
tragedies including wars which suggests that they are not really sensi- 
tive to the great sufferings caused by war and civil strife. 


Sir Winston Churchill wrote of the early years of the Russian 
Revolution : (R 5) 


"Were they (the Allies) at war with Soviet Russia? Certainly not, 
but they shot Soviet Russians at sight. They stood as invaders on 
Russian soil. They armed the enemies of the Soviet government. They 
blockaded its ports, and sunk its battleships. They earnestly desired 
and schemed its downfall. But war is shocking. Interference shame. It 
was they repeated a matter of indifference to them how Russians settle 
their own internal affairs. They were impartial Bang." 


we President Truman said the day after the Nazis invded the Soviet 
nion : 


"If we see that Germany is winning, we ought to help Russia, and 
if Russia is winning, we ought to help Germany, and that way let them 
kill as many as possible, although I don’t want to see Hitler victorious 
in any circumstances." 


Later Henry Kissinger went one step further while commenting on 
the extremely tragic Iran-Iraq war of 1980-88. He said bluntly, "I hope 
they kill each other." 


At the time when a serious dispute was brewing between Greece 
and Turkey over Cyprus, and democracy in Greece was gravely 
threatened, President Johnson of USA summoned the Greek Ambas- 
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sader to give him the ‘Washington solution’ to the crisis. When the 
Ambassador said that this would be unacceptable to the Greek Parlia- 
ment and contrary to the Greek constitution the American President 
told him, ‘Then listen to me Mr. Ambassador, fuck your Parliament 
and your constitution. America is an elephant. Cyprus is a flea. Greece 
is a flea. If these two fleas continue itching the elephant they may just 
get whacked by the elephant’s trunk, whacked good...we pay a lot of 
good American dollars to the Greeks, Mr. Ambassador, if your Prime 
Minister gives me talk about Democracy, Parliament and Constitu- 
tions, he, his Parliament and his Constitution may not last very long’. 
(the quotation is from Philip Deans’s book ‘I Should Have Died’). 


This attitude is reflected in the decisions of these leaders to reward 
rather than punish those officers who were responsible for the worst 
cruelities at the time of foreign interventions. William Colby was the 
director of Phoenix effort in Vietnam. Under this programme, "Viet- 
namese citizens were rounded up and jailed, often in tiger cages, often 
tortured, often killed, either in the process of being arrested or sub- 
sequently. By Colby’s records, during the period between early 1968 
and May 1971, 20857 alleged Vietcong cadres met their death as a 
result of the Phoenix programme... A former US military intelligence 
officer in Vietnam, K. Barton Osborn, testified before a House Com- 
mittee that suspects caught by Phoenix were interrogated by helicop- 
tors and sometimes pushed out. He also spoke of the use of electric 
shock torture and the insertion into the ear of a six-inch dowel which 
was tapped through the brain until the victim died." (William Blum). 
(R 5) 


However, Colby was later rewarded by the American political 
leadership which made him the Director of the C.LA. 
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19 
Non-Conventional Weapons : 
Guilty Try to Punish Others | 


At the time of writing this book, the long drawn out drama of 
inspecting the allegedly sinister non-conventional warfare capacity of 
Iraq with a view to dismantaling it -- accompanied by a spate of United 
Nations debates and directives -- is still continuing. The more the effort 
is made to make it look like ‘a righteous United Nations versus a guilty 
Iraq’, the more the drama actually looks like an arrogant United States 
versus an over punished Iraq. 


What serious mistakes have Iraq committed that has made it 
possible for the United Nations to send its team to inspect and dis- 
mantle the chemical (or other non-conventional) warfare capacity of 
Iraq? Only two such mistakes can be listed : 


1. Iraq attacked a smaller and weaker country, and 


2. Iraq has over the years built-up chemical warfare capacity (and 
tried to build other non-conventional warfare capacity). 


These two facts are not in dispute. But the question that needs to 
be asked is -- can these by themselves justify the act of United Nations 
in visiting various parts of Iraq to inspect anything they want? 


No one can deny that there are any number of other countries -- 
led by the USA and the former USSR -- which have committed the two 
acts ior which Iraq is being so punished : 


1. They have invaded smaller and weaker countries. 
2. They have buildup non-conventional warfare capacities. 


If anything, the guilt of these big, powerful countries is much higher 
because their invasions have been much more bloody (Vietnam, Af- 
ghanistan etc.) and the capacity of their non-conventional weapons is 
not just massive but mind-boggling, enough to destroy the world many 
times over. 


But anyone who thinks that the United Nations will take similar 
action against these powerful countries must be joking. In an increas- 
ingly unipolar world and with this reality getting increasingly reflected 
in United Nations work, only those countries which have rightly or 
wrongly antagonised the USA are likely to face such action. 
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On the face of it, it does not appear to be a bad idea that any 
country suspected to be accumulating non-conventional weapons and 
which, by actions like invasions of smaller countries, has given some 
indication of what destructive use it will make of such weapons, should 
be brought under the scrutiny of the United Nations so that its mis- 
chevious intentions can be nipped in the bud. But the question is -- who 
is going to really call the shots in this decision taking? If this was to be 
done by a group of enlightened, impartial and learned persons selected 
from all over the world, then we would even applaud such an effort, 
because we would know that all mischevious, aggressive, arrogant, 
overarmed countries will get suitable punishment from impartial, en- 
lightened and learned leaders of our world. 


But if the United States of America is to be the real power behind 
such decisions, then it is most unlikely that any justice will be done. It 
will be like appointing potentially the most guilty person to be the judge 
in an extremely sensitive and important case. Let us examine the record 
of the USA on various important issues to understand why we say this: 


1. Non-conventional weapons 


(a) Nuclear weapons -- The USA has the largest arsenal of nuclear 
weapons in the world. What is more important, it is the only country in 
the world which has actually used nuclear weapons. The US decision 
to drop atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki took the lives of over 
300 thousand people. Many historians of the dark days of World War 
II believe that by the time these bombs were used, the decisive victories 
had already been won and it was only a matter of time before Japan 
would have surrendered WITHOUT the nuclear bombs having been 
used. Not only did the USA use nuclear weapons, it also used them 
unnecessarily. 


(b) Chemical Weapons -- The Third World Guide writes : 


"The Japanese army had made extensive use of chemical and 
biological weapons in its war against China, and when the US defeated 
Japan, the Japanese officers incharge of the chemical and biological 
weapons unit were spared trials as war criminals. Instead they were 
enlisted in the US research and development programme for chemical 
and biological warfare." 


Subsequently the USA emerged as the heaviest user of chemical 
weapons (whether disguised as herbicide or otherwise in Vietnam). 


According to TWG : (R 3) 


"During the Vietnam war, from the early 1960s until 1975, the 
United States military directed some 55 million kgs of anti-plant 
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chemicals and another 9 million kgs of anti-personnel (anti-human) 
agents against the land and people of Vietnam, primarily in South 
Vietnam." 


Several agents were used, but the most promienent was Agent 
Orange which contained dioxin (Dioxin is one of the most poisonous 
chemicals known and affects animals, including humans, by causing 
cancer, nerve damage, death and foetus malformation). 


The impact of this poisonous gas on the Vietnamese people was 
reported by the Vietnamese health authorities at a conference at Ho 
Chi Minh City in 1983 : 

"Cancer, skin diseases, neurological diseases and diseases of the 
foetus (expressed as the death of the foetus or malformations)." 


That the sources we have cited are impartial is proved when we 
notice that TWG also indicts Iraq. It says :(R 3) 


"Iraq is known to produce both inflammatory agents like mustard 
gas and nerve agents, like Sarin and Tabun, which are believed to have 
been used in 1988 against the Kurds in the Northern Iraqi town of 
Halabja during the war with Iran." 


But the scale at which chemical weapons have been used in recent 
times is likely to have been much more massive in the case of US attacks 
on Vietnam. 


Senior journalist William Blum adds : (R 5) 


"Are the victims of the Vietnam war also to be found in generations 
yet unborn? Tens of millions of pounds of herbicide were unleashed 
over the country, included in this were quantities of dioxin which has 
been called the most toxic man-made substance known, three ounces 
of dioxin, it is claimed, in the New York City water supply could wipe 
out the entire populace. Studies in Vietnam since the war have pointed 
to abnormally high rates of cancers, particularly of the liver, 
chromosomal damage, birth defects, long-lasting neurological disor- 
ders, etc. in the heavily-sprayed areas. The evidence collected is not 
yet conclusive. The statistics that have been kept in the devastated land, 
that is Vietnam are not up to the standards of certain developed 
nations. But thousands of American veterans of Vietnam have fought 
for years to receive disability compensation, claiming irreparable 
damage from simply handling the toxic herbicides. In 1984, several 
herbicide manufacturers finally agreed to a settlement." 


(c) Weather weapon -- Authors Warren Hinckle and William 


Turner, citing a participant in the project, have reported in their book 
on Cuba: (R 5) 
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"During 1969 and 1970 the CIA deployed futuristic weather 
modification technology to ravage Cuba’s sugar crop and undermine 
the economy. Planes from the China Lake Naval Weapons Centre in 
the California desert, where high-tech. was developed, overflew the 
island, seeding rain clouds with crystals that precipitated torrential 
rains Over non-agricultural areas and left the cane fields arid (the 
downpours caused killer flash floods in some areas)." 


Weather warfare was also used against Vietnam. 
(d) Biological weapons -- William Blum writes : (R 5) 


"The full extent of American chemical and biological warfare 
against Cuba will never be known. Over the years, the Castro govern- 
ment has blamed the United States for anumber of other plagues which 
afflicted various animals and crops. It may be significant that CIA 
documents released in 1977, as reported by the Washington Post, 
disclosed that the Agency ‘maintained a clandestine anti-crop warfare’ 
research programme targeted during the 1960s at a number of 
countries throughout the world. There was no indication in the docu- 
ments of any actual attack against crops, but if such did take place it is 
reasonable to assume that one of the targets was Cuba." 


"Further, In 1971, also according to participants, the CIA turned 
over to Cuban exiles a virus which causes African swine fever. Six weeks 
later an outbreak of the disease in Cuba forced the slaughter of 500000 
pigs to prevent a nationwide animal epidemic. The outbreak, the first 
ever in the Western hemisphere, was called the ‘most alarming event’ 
of the year by the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation. 


"Ten years later, the target may well have been human beings, as 
an epidemic of dengue fever swept the Cuban island. Transmitted by 
blood eating insects, usually mosquitos, the disease produces severe 
flu symtoms and incapacitating bone pain. Between May and October 
1981, over 300000 cases were reported in Cuba with 158 fatalities, 101 
of which were children under 15. In 1956 and 1958, declassified docu- 
ments have revealed, the US Army loosed swarms of specially bred 
mosquitos in Georgia and Florida to see whether disease-carrying 
insects could be weapons in a biological war. The mosquitos bred for 
the tests were of the Aedes Aegypti type, the precise carrier of dengue 
fever as well as other diseases. In 1967, it was reported by Science 
magazine that at the US government centre in Fort Detrick, Maryland, 
dengue fever was amongst those ‘diseases that are at least the objects 
of considerable research and that appear to be among those regarded 
as potcntial BW (biological warfare) agents.’ Then, in 1984, a Cuban 
exile on trial in New York testified that in the latter part of 1980 a ship 
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travelled from Florida to Cuba with ‘a mission’ to carry some germs to 
introduce them in Cuba to be used against the Soviets and against the 
Cuban economy, to begin what was called chemical war, which later on 
produced results that were not what we had expected, because we 
thought that it was going to be used against the Soviet forces, and it was 
used against our own people, and with that we did not agree." 


2. Foreign intervention and invasion 


The USA is far ahead of any other country in the number of foreign 
interventions and invasions in the post World War II period (the 
communist powers USSR and China, too, have been guilty, but they 
are way behind USA as far as the number of interventions is con- 
cerned). 


According to an estimate given by the New Internationalist Jour- 
nal, the United States has been intervening in other countries at the 
average rate of once every 18 months. 


If all the cases of foreign interventions, invasions, wars and low 
intensity conflicts involving the USA which caused significant distress 
abroad are included -- right from the days of the Korean war to the 
latest conflict in the Gulf -- then it can be said that about 10 million 
people have died as a result of US interventions and invasions in the 
period after the II World War. Not all of these were one-sided conflicts 
in which the other side was not guilty, but the US intervention did play 
a leading role in accentuating the distress. 


Efforts are being made to evaluate the human right record of all 
countries and then to grade them according to their performance, the 
biggest violators of human rights appearing at the bottom. However, a 
question should be raised. Should a government be indicted only for 
the ‘violation of the human rights within its boundry or should it be 
indicted also for the human rights it violates in other countries? If the 
later procedure is adopted, then the United States is likely to finish 
somewhere at the bottom, because it has been involved in very large 
scale violations of human rights in numerous countries -- Vietnam, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Guatemala, Chile, Angola -- the list is a long one. 


Keeping in view these important facts, the task of policing 
countries which are likely to do serious mischief by non-conventional 
weapons cannot be left to USA or the United Nations dominated by 
USA, or for that matter to any other single country (or the United 
Nations dominated by any one single country). 


__ As we’ve said earlier, keeping in view the great destruction poten- 
tial of new weapons, the necessity of policing is accepted by us. The 
question ts -- how to do it? Who'll do it? 
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As the United Nations still remains ty most likely organisation 
where such a group of persons will have to be based, first and foremost 
it is important to stress that the United Nations needs to be reformed 
in such a way that it cannot be dominated by one country (or a small 
group of countries) and becomes a truly representative world organisa- 
tion, representative not just because of the presence of persons from 
all over the world, but in the sense that it truely reflects the needs and 
aspirations of the common people of the world who want peace and 
basic needs to be provided above all else. 


The fact that something is seriously wrong with the United Nations 
as it exists today has been noted by several eminent persons. 


For example, J.K. Galbraith said recently, (writing in The Guar- 
dian) : 

"As from all persons of goodwill, the UN has long had my support. 
I’ve been often on its New York premises. Alas, however, I have never 
come away without a powerful impression of speeches and yet more 
speeches emphasising worthy purpose--disarmament, economic 
development, human rights, women’s rights, peaceful resolution of 
some dispute, much else--that were without any clear relation to 
practical result. ’ve had the impression that no action was really 
intended, here too, the rhetoric was the reality. Nothing more was 
expected or asked." 


As for what kind of reform the UN needs, Galbraith writes : ’ 


"But in anything that is to be called a new world order, one in which 
there is effective resolution of internal and external conflict and an 
effective attack on their causes, the UN must be a great deal more than 
it is now. It cannot, as in the Gulf war, be the justifying instrument of 
American policy. It must have higher authority of its own. There must, 
in other words be some surrender of sovereignity to the UN, and not 
the least by Washington." 


Thus, if we do succeed in reforming the UN adequately to such an 
extent that it is possible for a group of eminent, honest and impartial 
persons to function in a truely independent way on such sensitive issues, 
then such a group can be given the job of lindicting those governments 
against whom there is reasonable evidence of planning mischief with 
non-conventional weapons. 


Thinking further ahead and again assuming that the United Na- 
tions can be reformed along the lines suggested above, the ultimate aim 
of the peace movement should be to disarm ALL nations of ALL 
non-conventional weapons and to place the only legal arsenal of such 
weapons under the control of the United Nations, to be used only as a 
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deterrent against any mischief that any nation or terrorist group may 
plan in future. 


World Commission on Environment and Development has said : 


"Beyond the five recognised nuclear-weapon states, at least six 
others have a widely acknowledged potential nuclear weapons 
capability, a dozen others are not far behind. The nuclear weapon 
states cannot expect the non nuclear weapon states to abstain from 
exercising the nuclear option in the absence of real progress on the 
road to nuclear disarmament. It is imperative, therefore, that the 
probable consequences of nuclear war be recognised universally and 
that all states become involved in efforts to prevent the proliferation-- 
and above all the use--of nuclear weapons." 
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20 


The Arms Bazaar 


"Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every rocked 
fired, signifies in the final sense a theft from those who are cold and 
are not fed. This world in arms is not spending money alone. It is 
spending the sweat of its workers, the genius of its scientists, the hopes 
of its children." 


Commenting on these words of President Eisenhower eminent 
economist Fredrick Clairmonte writes in the Economic and Political 
Weekly (February 22, 1992) : (R 87) 


"This was his central thesis that went into his warning against the 
menace of the frantic proliferation of what he branded as ‘the military- 
industrial complex’. A Frankenstein monstrosity whose growth Eisen- 
hower could only have dimly conceived of in the decades to come. The 
actual numbers themselves, as revealed in the appalling findings of 
Seymour Melman of Colombia University, are indicative. From 1949 
to 1989, budgetary allocation on arms (in 1982 $) was $ 8.2 trillion : a 
sum greater than the value of civilian industry’s plant and equipment 
of $7.2 trillion. Further, in every year from 1951 to 1991, military outlays 
exceeded the combined net profits of all US corporations." 


Further Clairmonte says : (R 87) 


"In the mid-1960s, global military outlays approximated $ 570 
billion, by 1990 it hit $ 950 billion, a rise of 70 per cent over the last 
quarter of a century. These official numbers are underestimates given 
the prevalence of colossal grey and black markets (witness the Serbo- 
Croatian arms deals) and the blatant Jissimulation of arms expendi- 
tures and research in all countries. Apart from these statistical 
considerations the rate of increase of the arms traffic is best exhibited 
over a 60-year time span. Based on League of Nations data, the arms 
bazaar totalled $ 4.5 billion in the 1930s (or around $ 50-60 billion in 
today’s money), but the world now officially spends close to $ 950 
billion, a 15-fold boost. 


"Of the one trillion dollars spent on arms in the 1980s, around $ 
860 billioi’ was by the advanced countries and the command 
economics, $ 140 billion by the third world which is the prime interna- 


tional market (55 per cent)." 
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The UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"Few people seem to have noticed the speed with which military 
spending in developing countries has risen--three times faster than in 
the industrial countries over the last three decades. Between 1960 and 
1987, it rose from $ 24 billion to $ 173 billion, at 7.5 per cent per year. 
Many poor countries of South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa now spend 
two or three times as much on arms as on education or health. Such 
spending often comes from unrepresentative regimes that invoke 
spurious threats to national security as a justification for such spending. 
In reality, those regimes are usually more interested in using the 
hardware to suppress their own people. 


"But a lot of the spending is also the result of external sales 
pressure. The South’s combined GDP is only 15 per cent that of the 
North’s." 


The trend has continued even in the post cold war period. The New 
York Times reported (March 18) : 


"The Bush Administration is asking Congress to authorise a 
government agency to underwrite sales of military goods for the first 
time since the 1970s. After a long and divisive internal debate, the 
White House has come down on the side of American military contrac- 
tors, whose business has been lagging because of American plans to 
reduce the size of the armed forces." 


The UNDP Report says : (R 4) 


"To meet the basic satisfactory norms of education, nutrition, 
water and health will cost $ 20 billion a year, but $ 25 billion can be 
raised if the industrial countries reduce their military spending by just 
3 per cent a year." 


Apart from conventional weapons, there is also the more serious 
problem of nuclear weapons, J.K. Galbraith wrote in the Guardian ( 
reproduced in Mainstream, April 20, 1991) : (R 88) 


"These are now distributed by the thousands over the US and the 
Soviet Union and over and under the oceans. ...Now the overwhelming 


danger is that these weapons might fall into irresponsible and violent 
hands. 


"In the US, North Dakota is a land of wide horizons and widely 
sweeping plains. Those plains are pitted promiscuously with missile 
silos. North Dakota, if indepndent, would, it is said, be the third 
greatest nuclear power in the world. The danger that this state, its 
recurrent agrarian discontents notwithstanding, will seek inde- 
pendence in the near future is not great. I, for one, have similar hopes 
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that the USSR, however federalised, will survive. But these weapons, 
so widely distributed in both countries must surely now be gathered up 
and destroyed." 


But hasn’t some real progress been made in this field as a result of 
the agreements reached between Americans and Russians recently to 
get rid of a part of the nuclear weapons. In a review of the efforts K.R. 
Pankikar argues (TWN Ll eature:, December, 1991) that these may turn 
out to be no more then an exercise to get rid of outdated weapons which 
have little or no military value. 


Further this review says : 


"The Soviets have not carried out any nuclear testing in the last 
year. And now Mr. Gorbachev has unilaterally decided to observe 
another year of moratarium on nuclear testing and called on Mr. Bush 
to agree to end tasting permanently. 


"Ending nuclear testing is the single most important step to make 
this a more peaceful world because, without testing, newer generations 
of nuclear weapons cannot be developed and the reliability of existing 
ones cannot be ascertained. 


"By pointedly ignoring the Soviet call, the United States shows its 
intent to go on developing newer nuclear weapons." (R 86) 


This is so despite the fact that heavy arms spending and other 
factors have caused increasing economic difficulties in the USA,Clair- 
monte reports : (R 86) 


"Not only did US productivity decelerate in the 1970s and 1980s, 
but real hourly wages as well with little or no porspects of rising, and 
ineluctably, the crescendo of poverty has already attained deafening 
proportions. 


"From 1977-87, 50 per cent of production workers were liquidated 
from the machine tool industry, 60 per cent from the farm machinery 
industry, 68 per cent from the oil and gas equipment industry, 60 per 
cent from the mining equipment industry and 43 per cent from the 
textile equipment industry. 


"Indeed, precisely the same causal, but unsynchronised factors 
that to a large measure induced the collapse of the USSR are at work 
in Bush’s USA." 
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21 
A Note on Secessionist 


Movements 


Today many developing countries are facing secessionist move- 
ments from various regions and groups. Ethiopia and Sri Lanka are 
some of those countries which have experinced very large and 
prolonged civil strife as a result of secessionist movements. 


Some of these secessionists are relatively more justified, some are 
relatively less justified and some have no justification at all. The 
question is--what should be the stand of the democratic-minded people 
towards these movements? 


Once a secessionist movement becomes active, it generally evokes 
execessive violence from the governments. Indiscriminate and exces- 
sive violence by the governments should always be opposed, but where 
some groups err is when along with opposing this violence they also 
tend to support the demands of secessionism without thinking about 
what will happen if dozens of such movements sprout up in most 
countries? 


One thing that will certainly happen in such a scene of widespread 
civil strife is that the emphasis will move away from the real issue of 
fighting poverty and want to merely containing the insurgents. 


Therefore, one should be careful and selective before extending 
support to any secessionist movement. Only when very certain, sig- 
nificant and prolonged injustice has been experienced by the seces- 
sionist groups, and moreover the means of removing this injustice are 
closed to them while remaining with the larger country, only in such 
extreme case can one extend support-to a secessionist movement. 


What one should be careful about always is the extent to which 
some of the movements may be a part of the low intensity conflicts 
unleashed by the developed countries or their puppet regimes within 
the developing countries. In some cases developed countries first help 
secessionists to put a developing country in a tight corner, then exploit- 
ing its vulnerable situation they get political and economic concessions, 
then having got what they wanted they can leave the secessionists in the 
lurch. There have been several cases of making totally unethical use of 
some groups in this way, and then leaving them to their misery. 
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According to the Commission of Inquiry for the International War 
Crimes Tribunal, 


"When the Iraqi geovernment nationalised the Iraqi Petroleum 
Company in 1972, the Nixon Administration embarked on a campaign 
to destabilise the Iraqi government. It was then that the US first armed 
and then abandoned the Kurdish people in 1970s costing them tens of 
thousands of lives. The US manipulated the Kurds through CIA and 
other agencies to attack Iraq, intending to harass Irag while maintain- 
ing Iranian supremacy at the cost of Kurdish lives without intending 
any benefit to the Kurdish people, or an autonomous Kurdistan." 


The tragic events at the time of partition of India (1947) the 
subsequent distrust among the Hindus and Muslims may lead some 
observers to conclude that the differences and mistrust between the 
two communities cannot be resolved, but the historical facts tell a 
different story. It is a story of mutual respect, no doubt hindered at 
times by mistrust and contempt on the part of some, but finally paving 
the way for a real urge to integrate, assimilate and live harmoniously 
with each other. Unfortunately this emerging feeling, was cruelly shat- 
tered by organised efforts on the part of the colonial rulers to divide 
the two communities, and the weakness of the Indian elites themselves 
in succumbing to these efforts to divide them. 


Referring to the colonial role in spreading communalism, 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in his book, The Discovery of India, "It is our 
fault of course and we must suffer for our failings. But I cannot excuse 
or forgive the British administration for the deliberate part they have 
played in creating disruption in India. All other injuries will pass but 
this will continue to plague us for a much longer period." 


The Secretary of State Wood in a letter to Lord Elgin said, "We 
have maintained our power in India by playing off one part against the 
other and we must continue t6 do so. Do all you can, therefore, to 
prevent all having a common feeling. 


George Francis Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, wrote to 
Curzon, "We should so plan the education text books that the differen- 
ces between community and community are further strengthened." 


Cross wrote to the Governor General Duferin, "The division of 
religious feeling is greatly to our advantage and I look for some good 
as a result of your committee of inquiry on Indian education and on 
teaching material." 


A British official writing under the pen name ‘Carnaticus’ wrote 
in ‘Asiatic Review’ that divide or rule should be the policy in political, 
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civil and military matters. Lt. Col. Coke of Moradabad said that the 
principle of the government should be to divide and rule. 


The British rulers followed this policy in many subtle and non-so- 
subtle ways. The freedom movement drew the participation of all 
communities, but the impact of the divide and rule policy was also felt. 
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Part VI 
CONCLUSION 


In fact, in more ways than one, it can be seen that the economic 
deprivation so clearly seen in developing countries and the spiritual 
deprivation seen most acutely in the developed countries are the two 


sides of the same human tragedy. 


Thus what the history of the developed countries shows over the 
last almost five hundred years is a constant willingness to use extremely 
cruel and unethical means to advance their economic and political 
interests. This willingness cannot be reconciled with what has to be 
spoken at the political platforms, what has to be said in the church, 
what has to be taught in the schools, what has to be written for popular 
press? So there is an unavoidable tendency to speak lies whether at the 
level of policies, religion, education or mass media. The people of 
nations which have to constantly lie to themselves about their role in 
the world cannot avoid becoming the victims of a serious spiritual crisis. 
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"Nature has enough to satisfy the needs of all but nothing to satisfy 
the greed of a few." 


--Mahatma Gandhi 


"War is nothing but the collective manifestation of the insatiable 
greed of many people." 


--Sundarlal Bahuguna 
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22 
The Challenge of the 
Last Decade 


The most important aspect of present-day life on earth is that a 
very large number of people continue to lead a life of deprivation. 
Nearly three-fourth of the people live in developing countries where, 
according to United Nations data, over one billion people live in 
poverty, over 1.5 billion people do not have safe water, over 14 million 
children die each year before reaching their fifth birthday. (R 4) 


Perhaps the most important cause of this sad situation is the 
exploitation over the last few centuries of the people of these nations- 
-continuing to this day--by the more powerful nations. There can be no 
doubt that most children of Mother Earth have suffered due to the 
selfishness of a relatively small number of children of the same Mother. 
Unfortunately, at the end of all this there is not even the small consoia- 
tion that at least those who tried to become happy by snatching away 
the happiness of others have succeded. 


In the part of the worid where I grew up, I frequently observed a 
behaviour that may appear strange to some western readers. A person 
who had been badly cheated by another person would in the end resign 
himself to the situation and throwing his hands towards heavens say to 
his tormenter, "Well, at least you are happy." 


This then was the lowest acceptable level of satisfaction--even if I 
have been destroyed by some one, at least that other person has gained 
some sort of happiness in the process. Even if I have suffered, at least 
in the course of that suffering some happiness has also been brought 
to someone else in the world. 


Unfortunately, even this small consolation is not available to the 
people of the exploited nations. Even hundreds of years after the first 
triumph of Columbus the people of the developed countries are still 
quite unhappy and, what is more, do not know why they are so unhappy. 


Apart from the fact that even after plundering the rest of the world 
for five centuries almost 100 million people in the industrial countries 
live below the poverty line (again according to United Nations data, 
200 million if the former USSR and Eastern Europe are included), the 
society of these countries is in various other types of turmoil. Rates for 
reported (actual figures may be much higher) cases of rape among the 
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women aged 15 to 59 are quite high--100 per 100000 in Netherlands) 
and so are those of reported drug crimes (300 per 100000 in Canada), 
murders (9 per 100000 in USA), prisoners (400 per 100000 in USA), 
and illegtimacy ratio (42 per per cent in Sweden). Annual emission of 
traditional air pollutants is 42 kgs per 100 people." More than half the 
people born today in these industrial countries are likely to die of 
circulatory or respiratory diseases, many of which will be closely linked 
to sedantary lifestyles, fat-rich diets, alcohol conumption and cigarette 
smoking." (UNDP Report). (R 4) 


In USA, Dr. Fred Berlin, Director of the General Disorders Clinic 
at the John Hopkins University Hospital says : 


"Children are turning to sex early and they turn to other children." 
FBI data indicate that one out of five rapes in the USA last year was 
committed by a child. John A. Hunter of the Behaviour Studies Treat- 
ment Centre in Portsmouth, Virginia says that the age of the offender 
keeps going down--even 10-year-old kids are being arrested for com- 
mitting rape." (R 117) 

None of these statistics, however, can capture the loneliness, and 
inner emptiness of which the people in developed countries are in- 
creasingly the victims--the phenomenon of old people dying in big 
houses unknown to the outside world, or Japanese executives making 
frantic calls to psychiatrists for help in overcoming depression caused 
by holidays. There is a serious crisis of values, which frequently reaches 
to the very top, as scandals about the top leadership of the USA, Japan 
and other developed nations surface from time to time. Among the 
peop'e ihe crisis manifests itself in large scale drug addiction and the 
decline of that most basic of all human institutions--the family. Unable 
to understand the inner crisis of values--or unable to face it as this 
would force them to reconsider their own lives and that of their 
families--the top political leaders do not hesitate to invade other 
countries to smash the alleged drug running rackets. An old Indian sage 
told his followers--God is right within you and you go searching for him 
all over the world. So one may tell the American leaders regarding their 
frantic, but useless anti-drug efforts--the crisis is right within you, but 
you go invading the land of other people to fight it. 


This, in fact, is the crux of the crisis in the developed countries. 
The people suffer and yet they do not exactly know that they suffer, let 
alone why they suffer. The society is sick, but efforts are made not to 


see it as such, thereby delaying not only the treatment, but also the 
diagnosis. 
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In his forthcoming book on ‘Victims of Development’ Jeremy 
Seabrook writes movingly about the victims of sex tourism in Bangkok 
and other places. While it is the local girls who deserve the most 
compassion, Seabrook argues convincingly that they are not the only 
victims of sex tourism. The tourists who have travelled from far-off 
places to buy such pleasures as the flesh market offers also suffer from 
such emptiness of valucs and lead such a depressed life that they too 
must be regarded as victims of a different kind. Perhaps the same 
development framework which led to the creation of poverty-linked 
prostitution also led to the creation, at the other end, of the deprived 
souls that travel hundreds of miles to seek ‘pleasures’ arising from the 
worst compulsion of poverty. 


{n fact, in nore ways than one, it can be seen that the economic 
deprivation so clearly seen in developing countries and the spiritual 
deprivation seen most acutely in the developed countries are the two 
sides of the same human tragedy. It has been recognised for some time, 
of course, that in the process of deepening the exploitation of weaker 
societies, some costs are also transferred by the big companies to the 
people of the developed countries as well. For example, as transnation- 
als move to the poor countries to take advantage of the much cheaper 
labour available there, the workers in the developed countries lose 
jobs. Similarly when the big companies sell dangerous pesticides to the 
poorer countries, some of these poisons travel back home in the form 
of farm exports. In addition, the increasing power and resources of the 
big companies in consequence of their plunder of the poor countries 
also enable them to be increasingly ruthless towards consumers, 
workers and farmers in the rich parent countries as well. 


All these points are important in their own place, but the even 
more important, and also most neglected point is that the basically 
exploitative attitude towards the developing countries (or the native 
people of the relatively new developed countries like USA, Canada 
and Australia) and all the cruelities that emanated from this attitude, 
are responsible to a large extent for creating a spiritual void among the 
people and leaders of the developed countries which is responsible for 
much of their distress. In a process that started about 500 years back, 
the base for the present-day richest nations was created by invasion, 
loot and plunder involving some of the worst cruelity humankind had 
ever seen. 


Las Casas who was an eyewitness to the Spanish conquest of South 
America described the genocide of the native American population 
in Espanola (present-day Haiti and the Dominican Republic) as fol- 
lows : (R 89) 
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"As they rode along, their lances were pierced into women and 
children, and no greater pastime was practised by them than wagering 
as to a cavalier’s ability to completely cleave a man with one dexterous 
blow of his sword. A score would fall before one would drop in the 
divided parts eseential to winning the wager. No card or dice afforded 
equal sport. Another knight from Spain must severe his victim’s head 
from the shoulder at the first sweep of his sword. Fortunes were lost 
on the ability of a swordsman tc run an Indian through the body at a 
designated spot. 


"Children were snatched from their mother’s arms and dashed 
against the rocks as they passed. Other children they threw into the 
water that the mothers might witness their drowning struggles. Babes 
were snatched from their mother’s breasts, and a brave Spaniard’s 
strength was tested by his ability to tear an infant into two pieces by 
pulling apart its tiny legs. And the pieces of the babe were then given 
to the hounds that in their hunting they might be the more eager to 
catch their prey. | 


"The pedigree of a Spanish blood-hound had nothing prouder in 
its record than the credit of half a thousand dead or mangled Indians. 
Some natives they hung on gibbets, and it was their reverential custom 
to gather at a time sufficient victims to hang thirteen in a row. I have 
been an eye-witness of all these cruelties, and an infinite number of 
others which I pass over in silence." 


This cruel behavior, at least for some time, had the support in the 
home countries at the highest levels : (R 89) 


"In 1775 King George III of Britain in a Royal Proclamation 
decreed that ‘For every scalp of a male Indian brought in as evidence 
of their being killed ... forty pounds, ...for every scalp of such female 


,” 


Indian or male Indian under the age of 12 years ... twenty pounds’. 
Third World Resurgence magazine has written : 


"Indian generosity and honour were repaid with European 
treachery and cruelty. The whites broke every treaty they made with 
the Indians to deprive them of their lands. Between 1887 to 1934 the 
Indians lost some 100 million acres of their land to the white man. 
Nations of Indians were destroyed and European diseases were used 
to exterminate them." 


But such cruelity continued even after the first, direct phase of 
colonialism came to an end in the middle years of this century. The 
wars, the foreign intervention, the structural adjustments that took 
their place were also extremely cruel, and these continue to this day, 
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as the recent Gulf war and the debt- related arm twisting of recent times 
so Clearly show. 


Here we give examples from just one event--The Korean war. 
William Blum reports : (R 5) 


"American airpower in Korea was fearsome to behold. As would 
be the case in Vietnam, its use was celebrated in the wholesale drop- 
ping of napalm, the destruction of villages ‘suspected of aiding the 
enemy, bombing cities so as to leave no useful facilities standing, 
demolishing dams and dikes to cripple the irrigation system, wiping out 
rice crops...and in those moving expressions like ‘scorched-earth 
policy’, ‘saturation bombing’, and ‘operation killer’. “You can kiss that 
group of villages good-bye’, exclaimed Captain Everett L. Hundley of 
Kansas City, Kansas after a bombing." 

"I would say that the entire, almost the entire Korean Peninsula is 
just a terrible mess," testified Major General Emmett O’Donnell 


before the Senate when the war was one year old, "Everything is 
destroyed. There is nothing standing worthy of the name." 


The New York Times reported, (February 9, 1951) : 

"A napalm raid hit the village three or four days ago when the 
Chinese were holding up the advance, and nowhere in the village have 
they buried the dead because there is nobody left to do so...The 
inhabitants throughout the village and in the fields were caught and 
killed and kept the exact postures they had held when the napalm 
struck--a man about to get on his bicycle, fifty boys and girls playing in 
an orphanage, a housewife strangely unmarked, holding in her hand a 
page torn from a Sears-Roebuck catalogue crayoned at Mail Order 
No. 3811294 for a $ 2.98 ‘bewitching bed jacket--coral’. There must be 
almost two hundred dead in the tiny hamlet." 


Thus what the history of the deveioped countries shows over the 
last almost five hundred years is a constant willingness to use extremely 
cruel and unethical means to advance their economic and political 
interests. This willingness cannot be reconciled with what has to be 
spoken at the political platforms, what has to be said in the church, 
what has to be taught in the schools, what has to be written for popular 
press? So there is an unavoidable tendency to speak lies whether at the 
level of policies, religion, education or mass media. The people of 
nations which have to constantly lie to themselves about their role in 
the world cannot avoid becoming the victims of a serious spiritual crisis. 
The social awakening that is needed to fight this crisis cannot be 
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brought simply because in the process of a genuine awakening ques- 
tions are bound to be raised regarding all injustices and cruelities that 
have been commited so far. 


It is believed that the media has been playing the role of consience 
keeper by exposing the distortions of system from time to time. This, 
however, is true only of a few brilliant and honest people within the 
media, not for media as a whole. As for the overall role of Western 
media this is what AP reported in The Pioneer recently (January 17, 
1992) : (R 94) 


"The Reagan and Bush administrations have manipulated war 
coverage so drastically that the American public has a distorted picture 
of conflicts from Grenada to the Gulf, according to a study released by 
the Centre for Public Integrity. Curbs on the press are so extensive that 
White House and Defence Department leaders are violating the 
Pentagon’s own information guidelines, says the Centre, a non-profit 
organisation founded by former ABC and CBS television News 
Producer Charles Lewis to examine ethics-related issues in 
Washington." 


So the wide gap between the cruel reality and acceptance of this 
remains. Since the truth cannot be hidden fully, there is an uneasy guilt 
and the accompanying sullenness eating the inners of the people who 
know, but will not admit. People cannot face the facts, they cannot face 
the reality of the wider world. Since human beings cannot be made to 
live in two worlds constantly, gradually the same attitude to discard 
ethics and moral courage spreads also to domestic and personal issues. 


The same attitude to use brute force to settle the issues can spread 
to domestic or even personal issues, and most sinister of all, to settling 
the differences that exist within the small group of developed countries. 


One attitude that prevailed in an earlier era of colonialism was for 
the imperialist powers to reach a certain level of understanding among 
themselves so as to be able to divide the colonies among themselves. 
However, since the seeds of greed and cruelity remained, it did not take 
long for the understanding to be replaced by mutually destructive and 


fierce competition which played an important role in starting the first 
world war. 


The first world war, which claimed about nine million lives, gave 
an idea of how destructive an. all-out war in the twentieth century can 
prove. Meanwhile, their colonies were increasingly becoming restive 
and demanding freedom. Surely the only rational course for the 
European nations from a purely selfish point of view, would have been 
to mend the mutual differences and concentrate their energies on 
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controlling the colonies. Much as they would have liked to do so, they 
could not do this. Their mutual hatred continued to grow and ultimate- 
ly plunged the planet into the II World War. 


Why did this happen, despite the fact that the European nations 
prided themselves in being the most civilised and educated? An impor- 
tant part of the answer, this part has also been the most neglected, is 
likely to be that the entirely unprincipled and unethical greed and 
cruelty which had gone into the plunder of the colonies (and the natives 
of the new world) had created such a crisis of spiritual values that 
attitudes like greed, hatred and cruelty could not be controlled within 
the most powerful nations even when it became most important to curb 
them for the protection of their own people. The uncontrolled fires of 
greed and cruelity which first consumed the people of the colonies and 
natives later consumed the exploiters themselves in two World Wars. 


Today the situation is that the people of the developing countries 
continue to be exploited by the developed countries in many unethical 
ways. The recent Gulf war has shown that western developed countries 
led by the USA can go to any extent -- including killing over two 
hundred thousand people within a matter of a few days -- to protect 
their economic and strategic interests in the developing countries. 
Since then disclosures of certain defence documents have revealed 
how a number of companies and defence officials are colluding to 
prepare for a scenario where it may become ‘necessary to target some 
other leading developing countries as well. 


But what about the rivalries within the developed countries them- 
selves? Here a serious imbalance has emerged. The USA is without 
doubt the military giant, but its military power is not matched by 
economic power. In economic matters, it is losing out steadily to rivals 

Japan and Germany-led Europe. Also it has already accumulated 
the biggest foreign debt in the world. Moreover, for USA voters and 
hence for USA politicians, economic problems are more important 
than international prestige. 


After having won the political battle, but having mortgaged the 
economy in the process, will the USA use the stick of its undoubted 
military strength to browbeat its rivals into some form of ‘economic 
cooperation’, to use a mild word. By another quirk of history the legacy 
of the II World War, the greatest economic powers of the world today 
do not have the required military strength to match, although they do 
have the technology to develop it. 


The world has been changing so rapidly in recent years that no one 
can predict with certainty the fast changing relationships, alliances and 
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hostilities. The friends of today can be the foes of tomorrow and 
vice-versa. In such a situation it is far from adequate to merely seek 
one’s own security through intelligence gathering and diplomacy based 
on this. 


What is much more important -- and this will benefit all people of 
all nations, including the USA--is to look at the structural causes of war 
and tension and try to remove these structural causes. If it is the 
industrial-military establishment of a few countries then let’s oppose 
it. If it is the basic attitude of greed -- trying to maintain an extravagent 
life style at all costs even if a lot of cruelty has to be used -- then let us 
fight this basic attitude of greed. But let us not run away from the basic 
issues. Remember, as long as the structural causes are not tackled, no 
one can be safe. When even the most popular President of the most 
powerful country (JFK) was not spared by the military-industrial es- 
tablishment, who else can be safe? 


To summarise then, to make this world safe and peaceful in the 
true sense of the word, the basic attitudes of greed, cruelty and ex- 
ploitaion have to be confronted and changed, instead of being hidden 
under hyprocrisy, as these have the will power to ultimately destroy not 
just the exploited, but also the exploiters. 


* 


All the greed that one group of nations have shown towards 
another group of nations during the last about five hundred years is 
also replicated in the relation of elites towards the people of their own 
countries in most parts of the world. 


* 


For reducing distress and suffering in the world, the following 
movements are likely to play the most important role : 


__ 1. Movement to reduce inequality, injustice and exploitation at the 
international level, 


__ 2. Movements to reduce inequalities, exploitation and injustice 
within the various countries, 


3. Peace movement and movement to end the structural causes of 
war and civil strife, 


4. Movement to radically reform the international institutions, 
especially the United Nations and International Monetary 
Fund/World Bank/GATT combine, 
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5. Movement to improve human relationships, first at the family 
level, then at the level of neighbours, then further up, so as to create a 
harmonius and participating society, 


6. Movement to end discrimination against women, 


7. Movement to end all other discrimination based on race, colour, 
religion etc., 


8. Movement to protect environment, 
9. Movement to reduce cruelity to animals, 
10. Movement to prevent misuse of science, 


11. Movement to maintain religion as a moral force and prevent 
its misuse by vested interests, 


12. Movement against tobbaco, liquor, drugs, all intoxicants and 
other harmful products. 


However, while for the sake of convenience these problems and 
the movements needed to tackle them can be listed seperately, in reality 
all of these problems are inter-related and their roots can be traced to 
the same source. The movements which tackle these problems have to 
keep this in mind, otherwise they tend to go into extremisms and 
fundamentalisms of various kinds which not being linked to other 
aspects of change, get isolated and hence prove self-destructive. , 


For example the World Commission on Environment and 
Development has argued that environment ruin and inequality are 
closely linked : (R 1) 


"As a system approaches ecological limits, inequalities sharpen. 
Thus when a watershed deteriorates, poor farmers suffer more because 
they cannot afford the same anti-erosion measures as richer farmers. 
When urban air quality deterioarates, the poor, in their more vul- 
nerable areas, suffer more health damage than the rich, who usually 
live in more pristine neighbourhoods. When mineral resources become 
depleted, late-comers to the industrialisation process lose the benefits 
of low-cost supplies. Globally, wealthier nations are better placed 
financially and technologically to cope with the effects of possible 
climatic change." 


Elsewhere this writer has established a close linkage between the 
concepts of social justice-cum-equality, a life of simplicity and the 
protection of environment : (R 12) 


"Very lavish and comfortable life styles can exist either for a 
minority in highly unequal societies or else these have to be supported 
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by the exploitation of the natural resources and workers of other 
‘countries. It would be very unwise to promise the sky to workers while 
mobilising them for fight against an unequal and unjust system. Instead 
the concept of a satisfactory but simple life style should be stressed 
from the outset. Without this additional concept of a non-acquisitive 
life style, an equal society cannot be sustained. It will either not remain 
true to its own objectives, or build up ecological catastrophes, or 
collapse under the weight of its own contradictions, as has been 
tragically seen in some countries in the recent past. 


"On the other hand, to preach for a non-acquisitive and simple life 
style without attacking inequalities and injustices is sheer hypocrisy. 
This is empty talk and will not take us anywhere. 


"Thus equality and simplicity are two important concepts which 
acquire their real significance only when taken together with each 
other. One without the other will not take us far, but the two taken 
together will help greatly in building a new, a better world. 


"Even if a society has not heard one line about environment 
protection, and ‘ecological consciousness’, if it abides by the norms of 
equality and simplicity, then this society would’ve achieved more for 
the protection of enviornment compared to another society which 
spends millions of dollars in holding environment seminars and lec- 
tures and preparing pollution control gadgets, but which does not 
abide by the norms of equality and simplicity. These two concepts of 
equality and simplicity are the foundation stone on which any real and 
significant work of environment protection can be done." 


In fact, any of the two or more problems and movements listed 
above can be taken up for seperate analysis and it can be shown 
convincingly how these are inter-related, a linkage that has been 
stressed at various points in this book. 


It can also be shown, and this is of crucial importance, that all these 
problems have common roots in greed and the cruelty that accom- 
panies this greed. Greed is behind much of the exploitation of other 
human beings as well as the cruelity done to animals. Mahatma Gandhi 
said : 


"Nature can satisfy the needs of all, but the greed of none." 


Greed for excessive consumption is one of the basic reasons for 
the ruin of evnironment and finally also for the ruin of those who 
consume the excess. The discrimination against women frequently 
arises from the greed of men to get more leisure and pleasure for 
themselves at the risk of giving more work to women. The misuse of 
science is rooted in the greed for profits, while the misuse of religion 
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is rooted in the greed for power. Many conflicts and even wars are the 
accumulated result of greed at various levels to get more resources. 
Racial discrimination is often only a cover to justify the exploitation of 
various groups of people based on greed. 


Hence determined efforts to overcome this greed and instead to 
establish a society based on limited needs but unlimited happiness is 
very importaat for creating a new world of happiness for all human 
beings, all animals and the future generations. This then is the chal- 
lenge of the last decade of the twentieth century -- a century that 
promised so much and which has delivered so little so far. 
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23 
Solidarity 
Not Aid 


In the battle against poverty and many-sided deprivation in 
developing countries, socially conscious and sensitive persons in the 
developed countries have an important role to play. Here we do not 
have in mind those persons who try to satisfy their conscience by giving 
a few dollars in charity and then go on to support what obviously are 
unjust policies of the developed countries against the developing 
countries. The people whom we have in mind, who are the real friends 
of the poor poeple of developing countries, are those persons who 
make a sincere effort to distinguish between just and unjust policies 
towards the developing countries and devote their time/effort/money 
(in however small a way) to support the just policies, to oppose the 
unjust policies and to support the other efforts which on close examina- 
tion appear to point the way to lesser poverty and hunger in the world. 


In my perception the process of making a serious and sincere effort 
for identifying the areas of injustice and fixing the responsibility for this 
injustice is extremely important. For it is only people who feel such 
deeper involvement in the struggle against injustice who will be able to 
play a relevant roll in fighting many-sided deprivation in developing 
countries. 


What should be the most important area of work for these con- 
cerned persons and their organisations? The following areas suggest 
themselves as being the most important : 


1. Emergency relief. 


2. Working for changes in international trade releations to give the 
developing countries a much more fair deal than has been the case so 
far, and working against changes which further aggravate the unfair 
relations. 


3. Working to make bilateral and specially multilateral aid agen- 
cies and financial institutions more sensitive to the needs of the people 
in developing countries and working against those acts or tendencies 
of these agencies or institutions which are likely to further aggravate 
poverty and injustice in these countries. 


4. Keeping track of the building up of potential disaster situations 
in developing countries (a major famine, a Bhopal type industrial 
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disaster, shocking exposure of shelterless people to cyclone devasta- 
tion etc.) and acting as pressure groups for timely national and inter- 
national action to prevent such disasters. 


5. Assessing the information requirements of those struggling for 
alternatives to existing harmful, unsustainable pracitices in agriculture, 
irrigation, health, etc, or those engaged in any wider process of relevant 
social change, and then trying to meet these information needs, spe- 
cially informing people in one part of world about new concepts, ideas 
and work in the other parts of the world and vice-versa so as to broaden 
the horizous of the agents of social change in various parts of the world. 


Beyond these general areas of work, however, it is necessary to 
decide the policy towards any country based on its specific conditions 
at any time. The crucial distinction, in my opinion, is to be made 
between governments which in broad terms are likely to adopt policies 
and programmes to check the many-sided deprivations and injustices, 
and the governments which are likely to maintain the status quo or even 
aggravate these injustices. The policies which concerned persons and 
organisations have to adopt towards couatries ruled by two different 
kinds of governements should, of course, be quite different. 


Catergory I 


In the first category where a sensitive government has already been 
established, the main task should be to strengthen the hands of this 
government to enable it to implement its policies directed against 
injustice and deprivation in a better way. This can be done in the 
following ways: 

(i) Exerting pressure on the official multilateral/bilateral aid agen- 
cies and financial institutions to cancel /defer /reschedule some of the 


debts of this country, and take all other such steps as will release more 
resources for this governement to use for its own people. 


(ii) If a super power, directly or through a proxy, engages this 
government in low-intensity conflict, then public opinion should be 
built up in the developed countries to stop this low-intensity conflict. 


(iii) Any other efforts of the developed countries to weaken this 
pro-people government should also be opposed. 


(iv) The government should be approached regarding any assis- 
tance ii needs in the form of expert advice, information etc. to prepare 
the base for new pro-people development policies, and making avail- 
able all such assistance sought by the government to the extent possible. 
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Category II 


However, the approach towards the country which has a anti- 
people government will have to be very different. This will have to be 
based on a careful study of the socio-economic reality of the country, 
of the efforts which can be made, which are being made for improving 
the life of the most suffering people. Such efforts have to be supported. 
There should be large scale expression of solidarity for such pro- 
people efforts and organisations so that any repressive act of the local 
government becomes difficult. When repression takes place and those 
fighting against injustice are arrested, there should he a strong cam- 
paign for stopping this repression and for releasing the arrested per- 
sons. 


Funds will also have to be collected in the developed countries to 
support all this work. However, the use of these funds has to be changed 
from the existing lines to the lines suggested above. Of course, to some 
extent the approach suggested above is already followed, but there has 
to be much greater orientation towards it. 
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24 
Columbus 


The Last Diagnosis 


That greed can be self-destructive it revealed clearly in the life of 
Columbus. The endless greed and cruelities of Columbus are by now 
quite known, chopping the hands of someone who could not deliver 
gold to him was commonplace for him. What is not quite so well known 
is the range of psychiatric complications from which Columbus suf- 
fered. Sigmundo Feliz, a reputed doctor who attended on him during 
his last days, has left a detailed note on Columbus. Extracts from this 
note (made available due to the efforts of historian Kirkpatrick Sale) : 
(R 16) 


"This represents one of my most regrettable cases, for despite my 
best endeavour, I was too late to be of any substantial benefit to this 
patient, and he died shortly after our last visit, a bitter, sorrowful man, 
still a victim of the paranoia and melancholia that seems to have 
afflicted him most of his adult life. He was a victim too, in a more 
physical sense, of a congeries of ailments I diagnose as Reiter’s 
Syndrome -- that is arthritis, uveitis, and urethritis, serious inflamma- 
tion of the joints, the eyes and the urinary tract, leading most often to 
incapacitating stiffness, retinal bleeding and dysmicturition, some- 
times as well to mental instabilities of a general sort. 


"To be without roots, without a sense of home and place, is one of 
the most serious, though one of the least emphasised, psychological 
disorders. This patient suffered from this to an unusual degree. From 
what I have been able to discover, he had so little of that feeling we 
Spaniards call querencia -- a love of home and a sense of inner 
well-being -- that he could truly be called a man who never lived 
anywhere, who simply never had a home. 


"Bending truth to suit unusual circumstances is a normal enough 
trait, but a persistent habit of equivocation and misrepresentation, 
while not necessarily pathological, is certainly dysfunctional -- in some 
cases indicative of full-fledged disorders. This patient appears from all 
my evidence to be someone who found it difficult, even in non-threaten- 
ing circumstances, to tell the truth, a habit of delusion that at times 
developed into self-delusion. 


"Finally, I must draw attention to a psychotic trait that can only be 
described as phrenitis -- repeated delusions that occur with such 
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intensity that they raise serious questions about how we are to regard 
his general sanity in the rest of his life. 


"I am moved to reflect upon the character of this patient, for it 
strikes me as very significant that this is a man who has braved many 
great dangers, travelled great distances, faced up to great challenges, 
and achieved great discoveries, and none can take that away from him. 
What are we to make of the fact that it seems to take a person with the 
abnormal character traits of Cristobal C to accomplish all that? What 
does it mean that the most momentous achievement of our age was 
rendered by a person distorted by several afflictions, any one of which 
might be regarded as a functionally disabling mental illness? What does 
it say about the nature of such achievements, about ‘discovery’ itself or 
even the desire of individuals and societies to strive for them? What is 
it about our culture, our cherished European civilization, that it needs 
to breed and put forth such people in order to find its salvation in the 
new, the far-off, the other, the elsewhere? Could madness be the 
hallmark of our achievers, our progress, our very civilization?" 
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25 
Distortion in 


Foreign Aid 


The Human Development Report, 1991 prepared by UNDP has 
made some important observations on foreign aid. (R 4) 


"Most donor countries have failed to reach the internationally 
agreed target of 0.7% of GNP for official development assistance 
(ODA). While there is considerable variation among countries--Nor- 
way allocated over 1% of its GNP to aid and the USA only 0.15%, the 
general trend in the 1980s has been downwards. . 


"The proportion of social sector aid allocated to priority areas 
(such as primary health care, basic education, family planning and rural 
water supply) has been small. The aid priotity ratio is only about 36.6%, 
despite repeated pronouncements from the international community 
about the importance of basic education and health care and rural 
services. 


"Aid social-sector ratios have also been falling in bilateral lending, 
as seen in the sectoral allocation of aid from western donors (account- 
ing for over 85% of bilateral, or government-to-government aid). For 
bilateral aid, the proportion for health and education together dropped 
from 24.5% to 17.4% between 1979 and 1989. For multilateral aid, the 
proportions are even lower. 


"When commercial considerations are paramount, they can 
present a significant obstacle to the restructuring of aid budgets. 
Primary education, primary health care and low-tech. water systems 
offer fewer opportunities for businesses to export capital-intensive 
technologies. To manage such pressures, Denmark and Sweden have 
‘bought off the business lobby by earmarking a fixed percentage of the 
aid programme to satisfy its interests. 


"National self-interest--military, political or commercial--is some- 
times thought to be an inevitable consideration for the donor country. 
It is often said that aid is merely an instrument for achieving foreign 
policy objectives. But this clearly is more true for some countries than 
others. As has been shown, the USA and thre UK, for example, have 
lower aid priority ratios than the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and 


Norway." 
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The 20th century was potentially a time for great achievements. 
Perhaps for the first time humankind’s ability to wipe out hunger, 
disease and want was not in question. 


But we’ve wasted this opportunity to such a criminal extent that 
now in the last decade of the twentieth century 

* Over 14 million children die each year before reaching their fifth 
birthday 


* Over 1 billion live in povefty and 1.5 billion do not have access 
to safe drinking water 


* 4000 people die each day in war, civil strife and related distress, 
while 3000 are uprooted (long term average). 


This book describes the failure, its root causes and also outlines 
the challenge of the last decade. This book shows how the interests of 
the people of the North and the South are inter-linked. 


Justice for Third World, Justice for Native People, 
End of Racial Discrimination, Equality for Women, 
Reform of World Trade and Aid, Protection of Environ- 
ment, Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, End of War and 
Civil Strife, Control on Arms and Military Expenditure, 
Prevention of Misuse of Science... 


These are some of the most important issues of the 
present-day crisis-ridden world. This book examines all 
these issues with facts, figures and a thoughtful perspec- 
tive, taking care to keep in view the various inter-linkages. 


